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AN APOSTOLIC LETTER FROM HIS HOLINESS POPE 
PIUS IX. 


Tue letter of the Holy Father which we publish below, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, together with one from Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda, have just been received from Rome. The readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, and those persons especially who have taken an 
active interest in, and have generously contributed to, the establishment of 
the Paulist Congregation, the Publication Society, and other associated works, 
will doubtless feel gratified and encouraged by the approving: words with 
which the Holy Father has deigned to give them his sanction and apostolic 
blessing. These gracious words of the Vicar of Jesus Christ ought to 
encourage us all to redoubled efforts for the advancement of our holy 





religion, and such, we trust, will be their influence. 


Apmopum R. D.: 

Cum Sanctissimus Dominus Nos- 
ter non levi inter quibus afficitur 
acerbitates jucunditate ex pluribus 
nunciis acceperit, D. Tuam per Ca- 
tholicos ephemerides curam omnem 
impendere ad religionis nostre sanc- 
tissimee studium fovendum, ad falsas 
doctrinas refellendas, et ad hujus 
Apostolicze Sedis jura tuenda, ali- 
quod suz paterne dilectionis tes- 
timonium voluit exhibere. Pergra- 
tum proinde erit D. Tuz literas 
Sanctitatis sua hisce adjectas repe- 
rire, quibus factum 1ri confido ut ma- 
jori usque studio et alacritate incep- 
tum opus prosequaris. 
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VERY REVEREND SIR: 

Inasmuch as the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, our Holy Father the Pope, amid 
his many afflictions, has received 
great joy at hearing, through many 
different sources, that your Rever- 
ence is taking such great care to 
spread the knowledge of our most 
holy religion through Catholic publi- 
cations, adapted to refute false doc- 
trine and to defend the rights of this 
Apostolic See, he has desired to give 
you a testimony of his paternal affec- 
tion. Accordingly, it will be most 
pleasing to your Reverence to re- 
ceive, together with this, the letter of 
his Holiness, by which I trust you 
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Cui quidem benevolz, quam Sanc- 
tissimus Pater erga Te testari voluit, 
voluntati propensionis mez significa- 
tiones addens, Deum precor ut D. 
Tua fausta quaeque largiatur. 

Rome, ex Aed. S. Cong. de Prop. 
Fide, die 5 Januarii, MDCCCLXIX. 

D. Tuz. 

Addictissimus, 
Au. C. BARNABO, PR. 


DILEcTo FILI0, I. T. HECKER, PREs- 
BYTERO AC RECTORI MISSIONARI- 
ORUM COLLEGII A S. PAULO NUN- 
cuP., NEO-EBORACUM. 

PIYS, PP. IX. 

DILECTE FIL1, salutem et Aposto- 
licam Benedictionem. Gaudemus, 
Dilecte Fili, te tui propositi memo- 
rem voce scriptisque constanter ad- 
laborare propagandz Catholice re- 
ligioni dissipandisque errorum tene- 
bris ; ac tibi gratulamur ex animo de 
incrementis, que initis a te operibus 
accessisse discimus.  Scilicet con- 
fertz illa conciones, ubi Catholicam 
exposuisti doctrinam, quaque tui 
desiderium ita fecerunt aliis, ut ad 
nobiliores ac frequentiores inviteris ; 
existimatio, quam apud ipsos dis- 
sentientes ephemeridi tua CATHOLIC 
WoRLD eruditio et perspicuitas com- 
pararunt; aviditas qua passim ex- 
petuntur editi a Societate Catholica, 
per te coacta, libelli; novi sodales, 
qui culture a te suscepte fines 
latius porrecturi, dant familiz tuz 
nomen ; tandem, qui in 
idem opus,se tibi tradunt excolendos, 
totidem sunt amplissimi fructus et 
diserti testes zeli solertiaque tuz, 
ac ccelestis illius favoris, quo ccepta 
tua foecundantur. Quod sane facile 
intelliges quam jucundum Nobis con- 
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may be encouraged to pursue the 
work you have undertaken with still 
greater zeal and alacrity. 

Adding to the sentiments of good 
will which the Holy Father declares 
toward you, the expression of my 
own regard, I pray God that He 
may grant to your Reverence every 
kind of prosperity. 

Rome, Office of the S. Cong. 
of the Propaganda, January sth, 
MDCCCLXIX. 

Most affectionately, 
Ax. C. BARNABO, PR. 


To my BELOVED Son, I. T. HECKER, 
PRIEST AND SUPERIOR OF THE 
MISSIONARY CONGREGATION OF 
St. PAUL, NEW YORK. 


PIUS IX., POPE. 


BELOVED Sov, health and apostolic 
benediction. We rejoice, beloved 
son, that you, mindful of your pur- 
pose, labor continually, by your word 
and writings, to spread the Catholic 
religion, and to scatter the darkness 
of error; and We heartily congratu- 
late you upon the increase which, as 
We have been informed, the works un- 
dertaken by you have received. Un- 
doubtedly those thronged assemblies 
where you have set forth the Catholic 
doctrine, and have thereby excited 
in others such a desire to hear you, 
that you are invited to address audi- 
ences still larger and more notable ; 
the esteem which your periodical, 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, has, through 
its erudition and perspicuity, acquir- 
ed, even among those who differ from 
us; the eagerness with which the 
tracts and books of The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, established by you, 
are everywhere sought for; the new 
associates who enroll themselves in 
your congregation to extend more 
widely the good work you have 
undertaken ; finally, the students 
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tingere debeat, qui id potissimum 
optamus, ut evangelium nuncietur 
omni creaturee, ut sedentes in umbra 
mortis ad viam salutis adducantur, 
ut demum destructis erroribus uni- 
versis, ubique veritatis regnum con- 
stituatur, in quo justitia et pax se 
invicem osculantes, humane familize 
reddant ordinis tranquillitatem jam- 
diu a monstrosis opinionum com- 
mentis abactam. Dum itaque stu- 
dia tua, et eorum, qui tibi opere, 
subsidio, ingenio opitulantur, liben- 
tissime commendamus, maximas Deo 
gratias agimus, quod ipsis obsecun- 
dare voluerit ; eumque rogamus, ut 
gratia suze virtute, novos tibi jam 
currenti veluti stimulos addat, alios- 
que atque alios adjutores tibi con- 
ciliet, qui tecum industriam viresque 
suas conferant in commune Christiani 
populi bonum. Ceelestis vero favo- 
ris auspicem, et paterne 
testem 


nostra 
benevolentize Apostolicam 
Benedictionem tibi tuaque Missio- 
nariorum familie peramanter imper- 
timus 

Datum Rome apud S. Petrum 
die 30 Decembris, 1868, Pontificatus 
Nostri Anno XXIII. 
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who offer themselves to you to be 
educated for the same work, all 
these are so many abundant fruits 
and eloquent witnesses of your zeal 
and skill, and of the divine favor 
through which your undertakings are 
made fruitful. You will easily under- 
stand, of course, how gratifying this 
must be to Us, who desire, above all 
things, that the gospel should be 
preached to every creature; that 
those who sit in the shadow of death 
should be brought into the way of 
salvation ; that, in fine, all errors 
being destroyed, the reign of truth 
should be everywhere established ; 
in which justice and peace, kissing 
each other, may restore to the hu- 
man family the tranquillity of order, 
so long banished by the extrava- 
gances of error. While, therefore, 
We most cordially commend your 
zealous efforts, and those of your 
associates who contribute to the suc- 
cess of the same by their labor, their 
gifts, or their talents, We give 
especial thanks to God that He has 
condescended to second them, and 
We pray Him that, by the power of 
His grace, He may stimulate still 
more your already strenuous exer- 
tions ; and may give you 
more and more associates 
who, with you, shall bestow 
their industry and strength 
on the common good of the 
Christian people. And as 
a token of the divine fa- 
vor, and an evidence of 
Our paternal good will, 
We impart most affection- 
ately to you, and to your congrega- 
tion of missionaries, Our apostolic 
benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on 
the 30th of December, 1868, in the 
twenty-third year of Our Pontificate. 

Pius IX., Pope. 
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THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS.* 


Tae first series of the Essays which 
compose these two stout volumes 
appeared as long ago as 1846, and 
has now been revised, amended, and 
enlarged, and, after being long 
out of print, republished in connec- 
tion with a second collectior similar 
in character and general design. 
Mr. Seaman’s purpose has been to 
inquire into the principal causes of 
the welfare of nations, such as mo- 
rality, education, personal and politi- 
cal liberty, commercial, mechanical, 
and agricultural development, and 
those natural conditions of climate 
and geographical position which man 
has no power to modify, and to show 
how these causes have operated at 
various times and in various countries. 
To the adequate treatment of so vast 
a theme, there should be brought the 
labor of a life-time, the learning of a 
ripe scholar, and the intellect ofa 
philosopher. Mr. Seaman, we must 
frankly say, has brought neither of the 
three. He has attempted what not 
one man in a thousand would be wise 
to attempt; and if he has failed, he 
has at any rate failed in very respec- 
table company. The essays are crude 
and fragmentary. They lack a sus- 
tained train of thought and logical 
connection ; they are encumbered 
with commonplaces and repetitions ; 
and the statistical and historical illus- 
trations with which they are thickly 
interwoven have the disadvantage of 
being borrowed from sources that con- 
vey no weight of authority. Citations 
from incompetent witnesses carry no 


*Essays on the Progress of Nations, in Civiliza- 
tion, Productive Industry, Wealth, and Population. 
By Ezra C. Seaman. First and Second Series, 12mo. 
= 659. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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force, but rather weaken the effect of 
an author’s statements. 

The fundamental fault of Mr. Sea- 
man’s work is not its raggedness, how 
ever ; but it is the misapprehension, 
with which he starts, of the meaning 
of his subject. He understands “ Pro- 
gress” merely as material prosperity. 
“ Civilization” means nothing in 
his mind but “ Productive Industry, 
Wealth, and Population.” That peo- 
ple is the most advanced which owns 
the most money and wears the best 
clothes. The destiny of man is com- 
merce and manufactures. The end 
of civil society is the acquisition of 
wealth. Liberty is good because it 
leaves man free to invent telegraphs 
and railroads. Government is good 
because trade would be impossible 
without it. Education is valuable be- 
cause it stimulates production and 
regulates industry. Religion is re- 
spectable because it develops the in- 
tellectual faculties, and teaches us to 
restrain the appetites whose free in- 
dulgence would undermine the con- 
stitution or injure our fellow-man. 
We do not mean to say that Mr. Sea- 
man teaches these doctrines in so 
many words. He does not know that 
he teaches them at all. If he ever 
sees this article, he will no doubt be 
shocked at our interpretation of his 
argument. Yet, pushed to their fair 
and by no means remote conclusions, 
these are the teachings to which his 
essays amount. He seems to forget 
that man was created to know and 
love God and promote the divine 
glory, and that is the highest state of 
civilization in which he most perfect- 
ly fulfils the end of his creation, There 
is no true progress except toward this 
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end. There is no real prosperity, 
where this heavenly destiny is lost 
sight of. There is no education which 
keeps it not constantly in view. Mr. 
Seaman treats religion merely as an 
agency for the development of civili- 
zation, whereas it is the very essence 
of civilization itself. He thinks of 
the worship of God as a useful mental 
exercise, which sharpens a man’s wits 
and makes him keener at a bargain. 
One who has practised his brain in 
theological controversy must of ne- 
cessity be the clearer-headed when 
he has to decide between free-trade 
and protection, or calculate the rate 
of exchange and the fluctuations of 
stocks. But theology is not worship. 
Religion is a matter of the affections 
as well as the intellect. The unlet- 
tered peasant can praise God, and is 
bound to praise God, no less than the 
scholar. A purely intellectual reli- 
gion could not be of divine origin, 
since it would only be suitable for a 
small minority of the human race ; 
it could not be the great business of 
every man’s life, as religion must be, 
if it is worth anything at all. “ Hap- 
piness, in a future world as well as in 
this,” says Mr. Seaman, “is the sove- 
reign good of man, and constitutes 
the end and chief purpose of his ex- 
istence.” That statement may pass 
if you understand happiness to con- 
sist in the promotion of the divine 
glory ; but not if you place it in bank- 
notes and steam-engines. These 
seem to be the goal of progress in 
our author’s eyes, and he looks at 
nothing beyond them. 

With his false conceptions of the 
nature of society and religion, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Seaman should 
thoroughly misapprehend the work 
and purpose of that divinely organized 
church to which we owe all the true 
civilization there is in the world, and 
all the progress we have ever made. 
The only thread of thought which can 
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be clearly discerned running through 
his essays, is the idea that Catholi- 
cism isthe great enemy of civilization. 
We wish it were quite as clear by 
what line of argument he purposes to 
prove it. In one chapter, the church 
is an enemy to education because 
she does not teach the people enough. 
In another she is the enemy of free 
thought because she teaches them too 
much. Now her offence is neglect, 
now it is overmuch care. We don’t 
see how it can be both. 

“A part,” he says, “and one of 
the most efficient parts of govern- 
ment in all civilized countries, con- 
sists in the education of the people.” 
And he argues the necessity of edu- 
cation from the fact that “the great 
mass of mankind . . . are guided by 
imitation, precedent, and the instruc- 
tion of others.” They have very few 
ideas except those which are put 
into their heads by better educated 
people, or are derived directly from 
the senses. “Such people in all 
countries are under the influence and 
control of the aristocracy, the 
clergy, the members of the learned 
professions, and the military and 
civil officers of government.” The 
policy of the pope and the priest- 
hood, he complains, is to retain the 
masses in a state of ignorance. 
“The Bible is kept from them ; they 
are denied the right to read, and 
exercise their own individual judg- 
ments in matters of religion, but 
must allow their priests to read, 
think, and judge for them, and to 
form their opinions ; and no efforts 
are made by the priests to establish 
common schools, or to teach the 
common people anything beyond the 
catechism, and the ceremonies and 
dogmas of religion, and absolute, un- 
conditional submission in all things 
to their priests and rulers. Their 
whole efforts in matters of education 
are directed to founding colleges and 
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high-schools, for training up young 
men for the priesthood, and instruc- 
ting and breathing their opinions 
into the children and youth of the 
aristocracy and the wealthy classes.” 
Now, before we go any further, let us 
prick a few of the mistakes in this 
paragraph. There are ‘so many we 
hardly know how to begin. 

1. The Bible is zot kept from the 
common people. It is freely circu- 
lated in the vernacular, and our cur- 
rent English version is older than 
the translation of King James. From 
the time, in fact, when Bishop UI- 
philas in the fifth century translated 
the Bible into the Gothic tongue, 
down to our own day, it has been 
the constant practice of the church 
to supply the faithful with correct 
translations of the Holy Scriptures. 
The use of false and garbled ver- 
sions is indeed forbidden ; but that 
is another matter altogether. 

2. Catholics are zot forbidden to 
read (!), nor do their priests claim 
the right to read and think for them, 
or to form their opinions. Mr. Sea- 
man’s statements on these points are 
so preposterous that in his cooler 
moments we suppose he is sorry for 
having made them. 

3. Efforts have a/ways been made 
by our clergy to establish schools for 
the common people. The first work 
of the parish priest after he has 
built his church is to build a school- 
house. The free education of the 
children of the poor has the next 
place in his care to the service of 
the altar. There is not a step in the 
whole system of education, from the 
alphabet-class to the highest univer- 
sity cursus, to which the Catholic 
Church does not devote the labor of 
some religious order or congregation, 
blessed and sanctioned and assisted 
by the supreme Pontiff. She does 
not confine, she never has confined, 
her solicitude to theological studies or 
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the education of the rich. Teaching 
the poor has been the chosen labor 
and chief glory of hundreds of her 
saints, and is now the crowning work 
of many a flourishing order, such as 
the Sisters of Charity, the Brethren 
of the Christian Schools, and similar 
organizations, the prime object of 
which, be it remarked, is the educa- 
tion not of the upper classes but of 
the mass of ihe population. The 
Jesuits are more celebrated for their 
colleges and higher seminaries than 
for rudimentary schools ; but they 
too have their primary classes in all 
places where there is both need and 
opportunity for them; and even in 
their colleges where every student is 
supposed to pay for his education, a 
system of gratuitous instruction is 
pursued with a delicate secrecy de- 
signed to spare the poor scholar any 
possible mortification. Of course it 
is chiefly “the masses” who profit 
by this hidden charity. Even Mr. 
Seaman himself, in another part of 
his book, interrupts his censure of 
religious orders in general by a con- 
fession that many of the communities 
of monks and nuns have done good 
by devoting themselves to the educa- 
tion of the young: if he had not 
confessed it, indeed, he must have 
been a marvel of ignorance or dis- 
With the history 
common-school agitation led by Bi- 
shop Hughes in New York so fresh 
in mind, he must be a bold partisan 
who would deny our anxiety to keep 
in the very van of educational pro- 
The Catholic demand for a 
share of school fund was in 
reality a demand, for the admission 
of our parochial schools to the com- 
mon school system of the State. We 
were ready, nay anxious, to carry out 
the State programme of instruction 
to its fullest extent, and admit the 
State inspectors and examiners to 
scrutinize our operations whenever 
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they saw fit. But sectarian bigotry 
has imposed a double tax upon our 
efforts for the education of our chil- 
dren, and rather than we_ should 
teach them about God opposes our 
teaching them anything at all. We 
do the best we can. We pay our tax 
for the support of the schools we do 
not approve ; we pay another volun- 
tary tax for such parish schools as 
our poverty can afford ; and if these 
are too small to receive our children 
and too poor to do as much for them 
as they would be glad to do, the 
fault is not ours but the law’s, 
which deprives us of the aid to 
which ,we are justly entitled from 
the common fund. One thing is clear 
to every dispassionate observer: the 
Catholics do twice as much for educa- 
tionas any other denomination—nay, 
do that which no other denomination 
would think of attempting. A state 
system of gratuitous instruction is 
often referred to as one of the exclu- 
Well, 
in how many of the great countries 
of the world, besides our own, is such 
a system known? Only in France 
and Austria, which are Catholic, and 
in Prussia and Scotland, which are 
Protestant. Protestant England has 
done less for popular education, and 
has consequently a more grossly igno- 
rant peasantry than any other coun- 
try on the globe equally advanced in 


sive boons of Protestantism. 


general civilization. Her great uni- 
versities and grammar-schools are 
the relics of Catholic foundations. 
The half a million of pounds annual 
income which they enjoy is drawn 
from Catholic endowments, perverted 
from their ancient uses ; and it is es- 
timated that not more than three-fifths 
of this sum is actually made available 
for educational purposes in any way 
whatever. Soshamelessly have these 
legacies of the ancient faith been 
misapplied, that there are masters 
drawing large salaries for presiding 
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over schools which have no scholars, 
and a few years ago it was found that 
the teachers of 708 inferior schools 
and 35 grammar-schools signed their 
returns with a mark! Of late the 
government has made efforts for a 
reform, and the various dissenting 
sects have also done a great deal in 
the establishment of denominational 
schools; but no general system of 
popular instruction has yet been de- 
vised. Popular education in fact is 
a purely Catholic idea, almost as old 
as Christianity itself, and the germ 
of the modern common-school system 
was in the bosom of the ancient 
church. “After the introduction of 
Christianity,” says Ze American Cy- 
clopedia, (art. “ Common Schools,”) 
“and its accession to power, the duty 
of the authorities to educate the 
young was speedily recognized by 
the bishops and clergy. The object 
of this education was of course their 
training in the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, but it was the first recognition 
of the duty of giving instruction to 
the masses. As early as A.D. 529 
we find the council of Vaison recom- 
mending the establishment of public 
schools. In 800 a synod at Mentz 
ordered that the parochial priests 
should have schools in the towns and 
villages, that ‘ the little children of all 
the faithful should learn letters from 
them. Let them receive and teach 
these with the utmost charity, that 
they themselves may shine for ever. 
Let them receive no remuneration 
from their scholars, unless what the 
parents through charity may volun- 
tarily offer.” A council at Rome in 
836 ordained that there should be 
three kinds of schools throughout 
Christendom: episcopal, parochial in 
towns and villages, and others wher- 
ever there could be found place and 
opportunity. The Council of Lateran 
in 1179 ordained the establishment 
of a grammar-school in every cathe- 
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dral for the gratuitous instruction of 
the poor. This ordinance was en- 
larged and enforced by the Council of 
Lyons in 1245. Thus originated the 
popular or common school as an out- 
growth of the Christian Church.” A 
council of the 16th century speaks 
of schools in the priests’ houses, and 
the decretals abound in mention of 
popular instruction as one of the first 
duties of the clergy and one of the 
traditional and most ancient glories 
of the church. “If the important 
knowledge of reading and writing 
was spread among the people,” says 
the socialist philosopher St. Simon, 
“it was owing to the church.” If 
that knowledge, during the political 
and social disorders of the middle 
ages became so difficult of attain- 
ment that only a favored few could 
acquire it, it was the church alone 
who kept the sacred flame of learn- 
ing alive in the schools and the clois- 
ters, maintained the great universities 
and grammar classes in the midst of 
the most turbulent periods ; and when 
society crystallized again into order, 
brought forth the treasure of know- 
ledge which she had guarded so long, 
and gave it to the world.* Nearly all 
the most famous institutions of learn- 
ing in Europe are of Catholic foun- 
dation. Rome is especially well pro- 
vided with schools, and the Roman 
College gives free instruction in the 
classics and the sciences. And in 
the face of all these facts—knowing 
as he must know if he has studied 
the “progress of nations” with a 
particle of intelligence, that the 
Catholic Church has been the most 
munificent patron of learning the 
world ever saw—Mr. Seaman has 
the sublime effrontery to say that “no 
effort has ever been made in any 
Catholic country to educate the mass 
of the people or any of the common 


*See Tue Catuoric Wortp for February, 1869: 
art. ‘‘ The Ignorance of the Middle Ages.” 
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classes, except some few selected by 
the priests, to be educated and trained 
for the ministry,” and that “the 
great body of Catholics seem to be 
studiously kept in profound igno- 
rance, that they may be managed and 
governed the more easily”! It seems 
to us it would be a good and a just 
thing if the penalties against malprac- 
tice by which the law protects the 
medical profession from ignorant char- 
latans could be extended to the pro- 
fessionof literature. There is a grace- 
ful compliment to the literature of the 
Catholic Church in Matthew Arnold’s 
essay on “The Pagan and Medizval 
Religious Sentiment.” For the ben- 
efit of Mr. Seaman and his class we 
cite the passage nearly at full length: 


“In spite of all the shocks which the 
feeling of a good Catholic has in this 
Protestant country inevitably to undergo, in 
spite of the contemptuous insensibility to 
the grandeur of Rome which he finds so 
general and so hard to bear, how much has 
he to console him, how many acts of homage 
to the greatness of his religion, may he see 
if he has his eyes open! I will tell him of 
one of them. Let him go, in London, to 
that delightful spot, that Happy Island in 
Bloomsbury, the reading-room of the Bri- 
tish Museum. Let him visit its sacred 
quarter, the region where its theological 
books are placed. Iam almost afraid to say 
what he will find there, for fear Mr. Spur- 
geon, like a second Caliph Omar, should 
give the library to the flames. He will find 
an immense Catholic work, the collection of 
the Abbé Migne, lording it over that whole 
region, reducing to insignificance the feeble 
Protestant forces which hang upon its skirts. 
Protestantism is duly represented, indeed ; 
Mr. Panizzi knows his business too well to 
suffer itto be otherwise ; all the varieties of 
Protestantism are there ; there is the library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology, learned, decor- 
ous, exemplary, but a little uvinteresting ; 
there are the works of Calvin, rigid, militant, 
menacing; there are the works of Dr. 
Chalmers, the Scotch thistle, valiantly doing 
duty as the rose of Sharon, but keeping 
something very Scotch about it all the 
time; there are the works of Dr. Chan- 
ning, the last word of religious philosophy 
in aland where every one has some culture, 
and where superiorities are discountenanced 
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—the flower of moral and intelligent medi- 
ocrity. But how are all these divided against 
one another, and how, though they were all 
united, are they dwarfed by the Catholic 
leviathan, their neighbor! Majestic in its 
blue and gold unity, this fills shelf after 
shelf and compartment after compartment, 
its right mounting up into heaven among the 
white folios of the Acta Sartctorum, its left 
plunging down into hell among the yellow 
octavos of the Zaw Digest. Everything is 
there, in that immense Patrologie Cursus 
Completus, in that Encyclopédie Théologique, 
that Mouvelle Encyclopédie Théologique, that 
Troisitme Encyclopédie Théologigue; religion, 
philosophy, history, biography, arts, sciences, 
bibliography, gossip. The work embraces 
the whole range of human interests ; like one 
of the great middle-age cathedrals, it is in 
itself a study for a life. Like the net in 
Scripture, it drags everything to land, bad 
and good, lay and ecclesiastical, sacred and 
profane, so that it be but matter of human 
concern. Wide-embracing as the power 
whose product it is! a power, for history, 
at any rate, eminently the Church ; not, I 
think, the church of the future, but indis- 
putably the church of the past, and in the 
past, the church of the multitude. 

“This is why the man of imagination— 
nay, and the philosopher, too, in spite of her 
propensity to burn him—will always have a 
weakness for the Catholic Church ; because 
of the rich treasures of human life which 
have been stored within her pale. The 
mention of other religious bodies, or of 
their leaders, at once calls up in our mind 
the thought of men of a definite type as 
their adherents ; the mention of Catholicism 
suggests no such special following. Angli- 
canism suggests the. English Episcopate; 
Calvin’s name suggests Dr. Candlish ; 
Chalmers’s, the Duke of Argyll; Channing’s, 
Boston Society; but Catholicism suggests 
—what shall I say ?—all the pellmell of the 
men and women of Shakespeare’s plays. 
This abundance the Abbé Migne’s collection 
faithfully reflects. People talk of this or 
that work which they would choose, if they 
were to pass their life with only one ; for 
my part, I think I would choose the Abbé 
Migne’s collection. Quicguid agunt homines 
—everything, as I have said, is there.” 


But Mr. Seaman complains, not 
only that the Catholic Church neg- 
lects to teach the people, but that 
she neglects to let themalone. Not 
only has she never had any schools, 
but she has had too many schools. 
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She has taken no care of education, 
and moreover she has meddled 
officiously with popular instruction 
when she ought to have confined 
herself to masses and sermons. The 
clergy, being for long ages the only 
teachers of letters, science, philoso- 
phy, and religion, acquired an influ- 
ence over men’s conduct and opin- 
ions which can only be regarded as 
unfortunate. Yet, a little while ago, 
he said that in all conditions of 
society the majority of mankind are 
ruled by the thoughts and instruc- 
tions of others, and that education 
is ane of the most important parts of 
government. Is it better that this tre- 
mendous influence should be exerted 
by the wisest and most virtuous class, 
or by those who are eminent only 
because they are the most powerful ? 
If any set of men are to mould the 
opinions of the rest, should they not 
be the men who are best qualified 
by study and by sacred pursuits to 
exercise that function with invelli- 
gence and sincerity? We believe 
that when the child passes from the 
hands of the parent, its best guides 
are the servants of the church who 
have devoted themselves to the train- 
ing of the young in order that they 
may do good to their fellow crea- 
tures and give glory to God. Mr. 
Seaman would entrust this sacred 
duty to pot-house politicians, who 
covet office for the sake of gain. The 
theory of a paternal government, 
which watches over all our relations 
in life, and rears children to be good 
citizens, may be all very well ; but 
we know what governments are in 
practice, and petty office-holders are 
the last men we should want to trust 
with moulding the opinions of society. 
There is something too demoraliz- 
ing in the means by which they 
generally get their places ; and, after 
they have got them, how many are 
fit for them? It is the duty of govern- 
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ment to promote education and 
general culture, that is very true ; 
but ow this ought to be done is 
another question. Mr. Seaman says 
the proper way is to remove children 
from the influence of the two institu- 
tions which God has designed for 
their guides and educators—the fam- 
ily and the church—and to put them 
under the control of place-hunters, 
who may possibly have a_ special 
talent for instruction, but are just as 
likely to be fools and rogues. But 
he has no arguments to support his 
opinions, and it is not worth while to 
answer sheer dogmatism. 

Mr. Seaman is not satisfied with 
once gravely declaring that “in all 
Roman Catholic countries education 
by means of schools and books is 
confined to the wealthy classes,” and 
then blaming the priests for inter- 
fering with the secular studies of the 
people instead of confining them- 
selves to religious teaching ; assert- 
ing that the Church has “ usurped the 
whole domain of metaphysics and 
philosophy,” and yet that she has 
never done anything for education 
at all ; praising the Presbyterians of 
Scotland for making schools a part of 
their religious establishment, so that 
the young might be instructed “in 
the principles of religion, grammar, 
and the Latin tongue,” and upbraid- 
ing the church because centuries 
earlier she had done the same thing ; 
but he returns time and again to the 
same misstatements and the same 
contradictions. During the Dark 
Ages, he says, coming back again to 
the Bible question, “the Scriptures 
were in the possession of those only 
who were learned in the dead lan- 
guages. Zhey had never been trans- 
lated into any of the modern Jan- 
guages. A good explanation of this 
remarkable fact may possibly be 
that the modern languages, at the 
period to which Mr. Seaman refers, 
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had not yet taken a literary form. 
He probably means to say that the 
sacred books had not been translated 
into the vernacular of any people. 
If he does, he makes a great mis- 
take. In the first place, the Latin 
Vulgate was by no means a sealed 
volume. That version had been made 
expressly to render the Scriptures 
accessible to all. The tongue into 
which it was turned was the one most 
generally understood by whoever had 
education enough to read any book 
at all ; and during the so-called Dark 
Ages, Latin was still in common use 
all over the continent of Europe. It 
was not then a dead language, so far 
as books were concerned, though in 
the conversation of common life it had 
passed out of use. Moreover, as we 
have already seen, translations of the 
Bible into other languages were made 
as fast as those languages took shape. 
Translations of the New Testament 
were made very early into all the 
tongues then spoken by Christians. 
Portions of the Scriptures were turn- 
ed into Saxon by Adhelm, Egbert, the 
Venerable Bede, and others, between 
the 8th and roth 
there was a complete English ver- 
sion as early as 1290, that is to say, 
go years before Wycliffe’s, which Hal 
lam erroneously calls the earliest. 
The first book printed at Guttenberg’s 
press was a Latin Bible, and in Italy, 
under the very eye of the church, 
there were translations in use in the 
15th century. The popular fable 
that Luther first threw open the sa- 
cred book to the world is one of the 
most mischievous falsehoods in his 
tory. 

On almost every page we find er- 
rors hardly less monstrous. “ Not 
one valuable invention, discovery, 
or improvement,” says Mr. Seaman, 
“during the last three centuries and 
a half, has originated where the hu- 
man mind has been subject to Ca- 


centuries ; and 
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tholicism .... and the same may be 
said of jurisprudence, government, 
and science, as well as the useful 
arts.” The impudence of this asser- 
tion is enough to take away one’s 
breath. France, then, has done noth- 
ing for the arts or for science, Cath- 
olic Germany has done nothing, Bel- 
gium has done nothing, Italy has 
done nothing. Nay, more; if the 
Church for three hundred and fifty 
years has blighted material progress, 
if the Catholic clergy during that 
time have, as our amazingly ignorant 
author declares, “restrained the hu- 
man mind from the prosecution of 
new discoveries in natural science 
under pretence that the new opinions 
promulgated were contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and therefore impious and he- 
retical,” how does it happen that 
the world made any discoveries at 
all before that period? Why, does 
Mr. Seaman forget that the art of 
printing itself, the greatest invention 
of all time, dates from that “ dark 
when the power of the Church 
was at its height, and Luther had 
not yet arisen, and that its first use 
was in the service of the sanctuary? 


” 
age 


Does he forget that Copernicus was 
a Catholic priest? that some of the 
most brilliant of modern discoveries 
in the positive sciences, in astrono- 
my, in medicine, in natural philoso- 
phy, have emanated from Catholic 
Italy and France, and that the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence, to which he 
especially refers, owes more to those 
two countries and Germany than to 
all the rest of the world? The case 
of Galileo, to which of course he al- 
ludes, has so recently been examined 
in two elaborate articles in this maga- 
zine that we need give but little space 
to it here. It is enough to say that 
although the Florentine philosopher 
was forbidden to wrest Scripture to 
the support of his theory, and was 
censured for his disobedience of a 
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solemn obligation to let theology 
alone and confine himself to science, 
the Church stood throughout his pa- 
tron and protector, and the Pope and 
the Cardinals were the most zealous 
among his disciples. Mr. Seaman’s 
statement that “ when Galileo taught 
in Italy the Copernican system of 
astronomy as late as the year 1633, 
it was decided by the Pope and a 
CouNCIL OF CATHOLIC CARDINALS 
AND BisHops” that the doctrine was 
absurd and heretical, and he was 
“consigned to the dungeons of the 
INQUISITION and compelled to re- 
cant and abjure his opinions in or- 
der to save his life,” (the capitals 
and Italics are Mr. Seaman’s,) is a 
plain up-and-down falsehood. There 
is no justification of it in any reputa- 
ble history. “ The Pope and a coun- 
cil of Catholic Cardinals and Bish- 
ops” never pronounced any judg- 
ment whatever either upon Galileo 
or his doctrines, and never had any- 
thing to do with the affair. The 
judgment, such as it was, expressed 
merely the opinion of the “ qualifiers,” 
or examiners of the Inquisition—an 
irresponsible committee attached to 
a civil tribunal, whose report carried 
no theological weight, and no more 
represented the doctrine of the 
Church, or the sentiments of Pope, 
Cardinals, and Bishops than the 
Munchausenisms of Mr. Seaman re- 
present the sober verdict of history. 
The Church is not to be reproached for 
the blunders of her individual mem- 
bers. Moreover, Galileo never was 
consigned to the “ dungeons of the 
Inquisition,” and never was in peril 
of his life. 

The course of Mr. Seaman’s argu- 
ment leads him to a sketch of the 
constitution and history of the church, 
and here he wanders in such a maze 
of error, that it is bewildering to 
follow him. He tells us that the 
Pope and the bishops have the most 
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absolute and unlimited power over 
the inferior clergy, sending them 
wherever they choose, and appoint- 
ing and removing them at pleasure, 
and that the Pope exercises similar 
authority over the bishops. Has 
our learned historian ever heard of 
such a thing as canon law, which 
secures to the inferior clergy a per- 
fect immunity from arbitrary inter- 
ference by their superiors, and which 
is in force all over the Christian 
world, except in new countries, where 
the church is yet too young to com- 
plete her organization? He tells us 
that the church invented and upholds 
the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, and teaches that the people 
are bound to submit passively under 
all circumstances, and that no amount 
or continuance of oppression and ty- 
ranny can justify resistance or rebel- 
lion in any case whatever. All his- 
tory contradicts this statement—con- 
tradicts it so plainly that we can 
hardly account for the author’s te- 
merity. If we had the patience to 
read his book straight through, we 
should probably find him on some 
other page blaming the Popes for 
encouraging rebellion and insurrec- 
tion. As it is, he declares that “this 
tyrannical and despotic doctrine 

is the work of the clergy of 
a comparatively modern period, and 
as late as the year 1682 the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in England, adopted 
it.” We presume Mr. Seaman is aware 
that Oxford University in 1682 was 
Protestant. He tells us that the 
Catholic Church is a cruel and per- 
secuting church, and refers to the 
penal statutes against heresy, which 
were in force in England, from the 
14th to the 16th century, and under 
which, during the reign of Queen 
Mary, “several hundred persons 
were burned ;” but he seems not to 
know that @// denominations, in those 
cruel times, persecuted one another 
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impartially ; that Henry VIII. had 
set Mary the example, and Elizabeth 
was a worthy follower of her father 
and Calvin and the continental re- 
formers were as bad as “bloody 
Mary,” and even the Protestant set- 
tlers of America had little concep- 
tion of the principle of religious 
freedom, until it was taught them by 
the Catholics of Maryland. He de- 
clares that the persecution of hereti- 
cal sects during the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
centuries, and the tyranny of the 
ecclesiastical aristocracy were the ac- 
tual causes of the decline of the 
Roman empire. This is too much! 
Why, the commencement of the de- 
cline dates from the second cen- 
tury, and the Roman ascendency 
was entirely overthrown by the mid- 
dle of the fourth ; and during this 
period of decay, the church had no 
power in the state, but was herself 
persecuted and driven into the dark- 
ness of caverns. 

We have spoken our mind plainly 
about this book, because we think it 
is one of a class that deserve no mer- 
cy. A man who sets himself to write 
history without consulting even the 
ordinary sources of historical infor- 
mation commits an offence against 
truth and against society. Ignorance 
does not excuse him. Ignorance in 

Of course 
we do not suppose that Mr. Seaman 
intentionally makes false statements. 
But he makes random statements 
which the slightest examination 
would have satisfied him were false. 
He was bound to undertake such an 
examination, and not having done it, 
he bears the responsibility of the 
falsehood. The passage we have 
already cited about Galileo is a good 
example of what we mean. There 
is no color of authority for the erro- 
neous version of the case which Mr. 
Seaman gives. He could only have 
evolved that story out of a vague im- 


such a case is a crime. 
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pression that the Pope and the Car- 
dinals had done some very cruel and 
illiberal thing to the philosopher ; 
and he must have put it into the 
words he used, because he considered 
those words effective in representing 
the action of the church in a black 
aspect. But the errors are very seri- 
ous ones. They amount to the as- 
sertion that the church has declared 
a scientific fact to be a theological 
heresy. If this were true, the church 
would be nochurch. Not being true, 
the words amount to a gross slander. 
If Mr. Seaman, having been educa- 
ted in a prejudice against Catholics, 
and believing that they are cruel and 
vindictive people who ought to be 
excluded from good society, should 


THE 
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print a pamphlet, charging the Arch- 
bishop of New York and his Vicar- 
General, and the editors of Zhe Zab- 
fet and THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD with 
a conspiracy to torture or murder the 
Rev. Dr. Prime, the fact that he 
thought it probable the accusation 
might be true, would be no justifica- 
tion, and would not save him from 
the consequences of a libel suit. 
The author who is guilty of slander 
in writing the history of the past, 
cannot be mulcted in damages like 
the criminal who carelessly destroys 
a private character ; but he deserves 
to be placed in the pillory of moral 
criticism and to be held as a literary 
outlaw. 


CLOCK. 


Irs sounds were hushed by weeping love, 
A sad heart bade it cease to move, 
And one long hour of sorrow prove. 


A heart and it did beat their last, 
A trembling hand before it passed, 
And endless silence on it cast. 


A spectre from the silent lands, 
A shadow of life’s grief it stands, 
Still pleading with uplifted hands, 


Whose awful stillness seems to say ; 
Here was the closing of his day— 
Here was the loosing of the clay. 


Forget not one, of old so dear, 
Lift up your hearts for him in prayer 
As we are ever lifted here. 
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It shames the soul—that silent clock, 
Its mournful muteness seems to mock 
The love we thought no years could shock. 


Our sighs and tears of fond distress 


Have changed to smiles of happiness— 
It stands unchanged, dumb, motionless ! 


GERALDINE, 
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THE point of view in which we 
propound this problem is that of the 
adequacy of the Christian Church, 
by its organic institutions, to coun- 
teract, in America, those social and 
political aberrations which, in the 
eastern hemisphere, have developed 
and maintained the scourge of pau- 
perism. On this question, history is 
prophecy ; an incomplete prophecy, 
yet containing all the principles of 
action which a plastic intelligence 
and fresh inspiration from its foun- 
tain life may enable the church to 
adapt to our present exigencies. 

Under myriad forms and faces, 
pauperism is the sphinx that devours 
every society which cannot, within a 
certain time, find its solution, unless 
wars have anticipated its fate. 

Result of international wars, and 
source of intestine wars—those irrup- 
tions of organized crime—pauperism 
is the ulcer on the leg of civilization 
which betrays the impurity of its 
blood. 

It behoves us on the threshold of 
this inquiry to distinguish between 
accidental impoverishment, and pau- 
perism as an organic malady, which 
develops, as in Great Britain, parz 
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passu with population and even with 
the increase of wealth. 

An earthquake devastates Peru, 
prostrates its cities and destroys its 
harvests: its inhabitants suffer the 
greatest privations, but having ready 
access to the soil in that prolific 
climate, little or no chronic pauper- 
ism will result. The white popula- 
tion of our immense South has been 
recently reduced by war to an ex- 
treme distress. Flanders, Germany, 
France, the most prosperous coun- 
tries of Europe, have been scourged 
still more severely ; yet industrious 
generations suffice to efface the trace 
of war. Pestilences, which decimate 
the population of a country, yet re- 
spect property, and do not pauperize 
the survivors, but the contrary ; for 
they have freer access to the means of 
production. But why is it that Great 
Britain—the old monarch of the seas, 
with her predatory grasp on the neck 
of the Indies, with all her stupendous 
machinery of production, and fearing 
no enemy from abroad—is rotting 
with pauperism amid peace and 
wealth, perishing like an old eagle, 
condemned to starvation by the 
excessive curvature of his overlap- 
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ping beak? Behold our mother one form or another. Now, associa- 
country, she whose laws and institu- tion has been at all times one of 
tions we are now in the main re- the favorite principles of Catholicity, 
producing, she whose crimes against which, by proclaiming unity in faith, 
charity we reorganize by exposing proclaims unity in all things. If we 
our soil to the cupidity of speculators, examine the religious institutions 
whose pauperism we inherit by emi- characteristic of Europe in its dark- 
gration, and whose fate we must est period of ignorance, corruption, 
share, as certainly as the same causes and social dissolution, we observe 
produce the same effects, unless we that the monks’ of the west were not 
reform in our youth. content with sanctifying themselves ; 
One hope, one faith, one path of from the first they influenced society. 
social salvation, remains for us both Society had need of strong efforts to 
and for all the world—namely, co- preserve its life in the terrible crisis 
operative Christian association, that, through which it had to pass. The 
baffling pride and greed, restores to secret of strength is in the union of 
the workman the produce of his individual forces, in association. This 
work, and renders the practical love secret has been taught to European 
of our neighbor the means of satis- society as by a revelation from hea- 
faction for our own needs, whether’ ven.” 
of the senses or the soul. Now, Sufficient attention has not per- 
Rochdale and its kindred co-opera- haps been paid to the merit of the 
tive enterprises, whose success is so industrial organization, introduced 
into Europe from the earliest ages, 
and which became more and more 
diffused after the twelfth century. 
We allude to the trades-unions and 
other associations, which, established 
under the influence of the Catholic 
religion, had pious foundations for 
the celebration of their feasts, and 
for assisting each other in their ne- 


encouraging in England ; the masons 
and other artisan associations of 
Paris, like the trades co-operations of 
Barcelona and the old Italian cities; 
even the Hanseatic League, so mo- 
nastic in its discipline—all proceed in 
direct line from the Columbans, the 
Cistercians, and other religious orders 
of the Benedictine group, who initiat- 
ed the agricultural Christianity of cessities. 

Europe. The seed sown in the me- We must recognize here that high- 
dizval heart did not rot amid that ly effective organizations of labor 
dissolution of society which is call- had taken root in Europe, either by 
ed the Reformation. It has survived the initiative of the religious orders, 
the oppressions of aristocracy and (to whom the north owed its civiliza- 
capital no longer tempered by mo-_ tion,) or in the congenial atmosphere 
nastic orders; it has survived the of Catholicity ; that in this organiza- 
internecine competition of our mo-_ tion, co-operation, the Christian spirit, 
dern proletariat; and now the same had supplanted or prevented inter- 
organic type, under new names, puts necine competition, the secular spirit; 
forth its leaf, buds, blooms, and that this system of labor rendered 
fruits. pauperism impossible and elevated 
“If we look,” says Balmes, “at the working classes to a plane of 
virtue, of dignity and prosperity else- 
in minds devoted to the study of where unattained ; that it had con- 
pauperism and its remedies, we shall quered and kept its ground against 
always find there association under feudal oppression and aggression, by 


the different systems which ferment 
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a series of bloodless battles in which 
wisdom and patience, self-control 
and forethought, perseverance and 
the love of honorable uses, vindicated 
the political superiority of the Chris- 
tian principle ; finally that it possess- 
ed within itself vigorous reproductive 
or propagative forces, and had indeed 
become the manifest destiny of Eu- 
rope at that epoch when schism in 
the church sowed everywhere ha- 
treds and discord, and denatured 
civilization, substituting the ideal of 
individualism for that of solidarity. 
Hence, incoherence and destructive 
competition alike in the market as 
in the church. For labor, its result 
is pauperism ; for piety, despair. 

Besides the religious motives which 

brought property into the hands of 
the monks, there is another title, 
remarks Balmes, which has always 
been regarded as one of the most 
just and legitimate. The monks 
cultivated waste lands, dried up 
marshes, constructed roads, restrain- 
ed rivers within their beds, and built 
bridges over them. Over a consid- 
erable portion of Europe, which was 
in a state of rude nature, the monas- 
teries founded here and there have 
been centres of agriculture and the 
arts of social life. Is not he who re- 
claims the wilderness, cultivates it, 
and fills it with inhabitants, worthy 
of preserving large possessions there ? 

The religious and moral influence 
of the monks contributed greatly, in 
early European epochs, to the respect 
of property as well as persons against 
attacks which were so frequent in the 
turbulent ages succeeding the over- 
throw of the Roman empire by bar- 
barian nations, that in some countries 
almost every castle was a den of 
robbers, from which its chief over- 
looked the country and sallied forth 
to collect spoils. 

The man who is constantly oblig- 
ed to defend his own is also con- 
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stantly led to usurp the property of 
others: the first thing to do to reme- 
dy so great an evil was to locate and 
fix the population by means of agri- 
culture, and to accustom them to re- 
spect property, not only by reasons 
drawn from private interest, but also 
by the sight of large domains belong- 
ing to establishments regarded as 
inviolable, and against which a hand 
could not be raised without sacri- 
lege. Thus religious ideas were 
connected with social ones, and they 
slowly prepared an _ organization 
which was to be completed in more 
peaceable times. 

It is to the protection afforded to 
farmers by the monasteries in retired 
places that we owe the dissemination 
of the people in rural districts, which 
would have been otherwise impossi- 
ble. Those who have lived in a 
country convulsed by war, like our 
South, can best appreciate this. 

Mallet (Zistory of the Swiss, vol. 
i. p. 105, a Protestant authority) 
tells us that “the monks softened by 
their instructions the ferocious man- 
ners of ‘the people, and opposed 
their credit to the tyranny of the no- 
bility, who knew no other occupation 
than war, and grievously oppressed 
their neighbors. On this account 
the government of monks was pre- 
ferred to theirs. The people sought 
them for judges, (that is, as umpires. ) 
It was a usual saying that it was bet- 
ter to be governed by the bishop’s 
crosier than the monarch’s sceptre.” 

The kindness and charities per- 
formed by the religious orders, re- 
marks Cobbett, (History of the Pro- 
testant Reformation,) made them ob- 
jects of great veneration, and the 
rich made them in time the channels 
of their benevolence to the poor. 
Kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
nobles, and gentlefolk founded mon- 
asteries and convents, that is, erected 

the buildings and endowed them with 
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estates for their maintenance. Oth- 
ers—some in the way of atonement 
for their sins, and some from a pious 
motive, gave while alive, or be- 
queathed at their death, lands, 
houses, or money to monasteries al- 
ready erected. So that in time the 
monasteries became the owners of 
great landed estates ; they had the 
lordship over innumerable manors, 
and had a tenantry of prodigious 
extent, especially in England, where 
the monastic orders were always 
held in -great esteem, in consequence 
of Christianity having been introduc- 
ed into the kingdom by a community 
of monks. 

One of the greatest advantages 
attending the monasteries in the 
political economy of the country was 
that they of necessity caused the 
revenues of a large part of the lands 
to be spent on the spot whence those 
revenues arose. The hospitals and 
all the other establishments of the 
kind had the same tendency, so that 
the revenues of the land were diffused 
immediately among the people at 
large. We all know how the state 
of a parish changes for the worse 
when a great land-owner quits his 
mansion in it, and leaves that man- 
sion shut up, and what an effect this 
has upon the poor-rates. What, then, 
must have been the effect of twenty 
monasteries in every county, expend- 
ing constantly a large part of their 
incomes on the spot? If Ireland had 
still her seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred monastic institutions, there 
would be no periodical famines and 
typhus fevers there ; no need of sun- 
set or sunrise laws shutting the peo- 
ple up at night to prevent insurrec- 
tions ; no projects for preventing the 
increase of families ; no schemes for 
getting rid of a “ surplus population ;” 
no occasion for the people to live on 
third-rate potatoes—not enough, at 
that ; for their nakedness, their hun- 
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ger, their dying of hundreds with 
starvation, while their ports are 
crowded with ships carrying provi- 
sions from their shores, and while an 
army is fed in the country, the busi- 
ness of which army is to keep the 
starving people quiet. 

Sir Walter Scott thus exposes the 
nonsense of the “ economists on the 
non-influence of absenteeism.” In 
the year 1817, when the poor stood 
so much in need of employment, a 
friend asked the Duke of Buccleugh 
why his grace did not prepare to go 
to London in the spring? By way 
of answer, the duke showed him a 
list of laborers then employed in im- 
provements on his different estates ; 
the number of whom, exclusive of 
his regular establishments, amounted 
to nine hundred and forty-seven 
men, who, with those whose support 
depended on their wages, would 
reckon several thousand ; many of 
whom must have found it difficult to 
obtain subsistence had the duke not 
foregone the privilege of his rank in 
order to provide with more conveni- 
ence for them. The result of such 
conduct is twice blessed, both in the 
means which it employs and in the 
end which it attains in the general 
economy of the country. This anec- 
dote forms a good answer to those 
theorists who pretend that the resi- 
dence of proprietors on their estates is 
a matter of indifference to the inhabi- 
tants of the district. Had the duke 
been residing and spending his reve- 
nues elsewhere, one-half of these 
poor people would have wanted em- 
ployment and food, and would pro- 
bably have been little comforted by 
any metaphysical arguments upon 
population which could have been 
presented to their investigation. 

“ Many such things may be daily 
heard,” says Howitt, “ of the present 
Duke of Portland.” 

The monks, whose religious cha- 
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racter gave them an extraordinary 
security, as they were the first re- 
storers of agriculture, so they were 
the first improvers of our gardens. 
Their long pilgrimage from one holy 
shrine to another, through France, 
Germany, and Italy, made them early 
acquainted with a variety of culinary 
and medicinal herbs and various 
fruits, and amongst the ruins of ab- 
beys we still find a tribe of plants 
that they have naturalized. 

Lingard, writing of the conse- 
quences of the “ Reformation,” tells 
us that “within the realm poverty 
and discontent generally prevailed. 
The extension of inclosures, and the 
new practice of letting lands at rack- 
rents, had driven from their homes 
numerous families whose fathers had 
occupied the same farms for several 
generations, and the increasing mul- 
titudes of the poor began to resort 
to the more populous towns in search 
of that relief which had been for- 
merly distributed at the gates of 
the monasteries. The reformation 
preachers of the day—Knox, Lever, 
Gilpin, Latimer—avow that the suf- 
ferings of the indigent were treated 
with indifference by the hard-hearted- 
ness of the rich ; while, in the pursuit 
of gain, the most barefaced frauds 
were justified, robbers and murderers 
escaping punishment by the partiali- 
ty of juries or corruptions of judges. 
They tell us that church-livings were 
given to laymen or converted to the 
use of the patrons,” etc. 

In dealing with that shameful 
pauperism, the annual reports of 
which ring in the ears of the British 
government —“ mene, mene,  tekel, 
upharsin,” which presaged the fall of 
Babylon—it behoves us to distinguish 
the victim poor and the fighting poor. 
The fighting poor exasperate the 
evils of poverty by ineffective insur- 
rections against the organized gov- 
ernment of the rich. Protesting 
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against injustice and maladministra- 
tion by strikes, which they cannot 
sustain, and which soon leave them 
at the mercy of the employers they 
have defied, they provoke the severi- 
ty of the laws by disorderly conduct, 
by poaching, robbery, arson, etc., 
necessitating the maintenance of a 
numerous and rigorous police, and 
even of standing armies. These 
withdraw great numbers from _pro- 
ductive industry, and double the ex- 
penses of government, which must, 
at last, be borne by the working 
classes, however indirect the meth- 
ods of taxation. It is true that the 
aristocracy in command of armies 
could enrich England by the spoil 
of India, or Spain by that of Mexico 
and Peru ; but these ill-gotten gains 
have cursed alike the robber 
the robbed. 


and 
No country has ever 
maintained a real prosperity except 
by home production and the con 
tentment of its producing classes, 
The fighting poor, not organized in 
armies under the discipline and pay 
of governments, but remaining an 
integral part of the people, are inti 
mately leagued with the victim poor 
by family ties, and even by the immi 
nence of a common fate, since a 
wound, a fit of illness, a fraud, the 
prolonged lack of work, or other 
misfortune, may depress them into 
pauperism. This class of poor is 
the most dangerous element of a na- 
tion, and costs in waste and in pre 
cautions a great deal more than the 
sum expended in pauper relief. An 
administrative method which concili- 
ates this class with the rich, with 
the established government and 
public order, is evidently master of 
the situation. This end has been 
achieved by the religious organiza- 
tion of labor. 

What the Catholic Church once 
did for England, under military feu- 
dalism, she can do again, and more, 
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because the present financial and in- 
dustrial feudalism is pacific in its 
tendencies and susceptible of being 
harmonized with the mterests of the 
church and of labor by co-operative 
association ; whereas the former feu- 
dalism existed for war, was essential- 
ly opposed to the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, to the honor of productive indus- 
try, and the prosperity of the people. 

Now, what is cure for Great Bri- 
tain may be prevention for America, 
which undergoes, like England, the 
yoke of industrial feudalism. Allow- 
ing for the category of accidents, for 
relief needed by the infirm, etc., 
vastly the larger proportion of pau- 
perism remains to be prevented by 
opportune employments, of which the 
soil serves as the basis. Let the re- 
ligious orders reacquire everywhere, 
by all legitimate means, the control 
of large bodies of land, which they 
shall withhold from speculation, 
which they shall either administrate 
by leases or by direct culture, and on 
which they shall establish the arts of 
fabrication. ‘Then they may subdue 
the world with its own weapons, 
commanding capital and labor, con- 
ciliating them in Christian action, 
and producing wealth without sacri- 
ficing the producer to the product. 
They would lease farms or hire 
workmen according to local and tem- 
porary expediency, but in either case 
they would constitute, as of old, a 
bulwark between the people and 
speculators, and they would reattach 
the masses by intimate household 
ties. This begins as of old with the 
voluntary assumption of social bur- 
dens, especially with the care of the 
sick and infirm. By organizing a 
high order of attractive social life at 
its rural institutions, where it is so 
much easier to find healthful work 
for either sex and every age, the 
church will counteract that destruc- 
tive fascination which the city now 
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exerts over the country-folk. In re- 
storing and upholding an order of 
yeomanry, subject to its general ad- 
ministration of agriculture, but free 
in a scope of action sufficient to con- 
tent them, within a predetermined 
plan, the Catholic Church would 
counterpoise the present league of 
the Church of England with its aris- 
tocracy, as its corporate philanthro- 
pies would counterpoise the corpo- 
rate selfishness of simple business 
firms. 

Pursuing the noble initiative which 
the Jesuit order took in the work of 
education, especially in Paraguay, it 
remains for the church to second the 
views of American legislation in the 
foundation of art and labor-schools, 
or agricultural and polytechnic in- 
stitutes, for the support of which 
public lands were appropriated in 
1842, although Minnesota alone has 
had the wisdom to protest against 
the malversation of this fund to the 
comparatively sterile work of our 
common schools. 

It is not by any means an unrea- 
sonable assumption that, after a few 
years of experience and discipline 
for the teachers, art and _ labor- 
schools, embracing all the depart- 
ments of rural and domestic econo- 
my with religious and social training, 
may be made self-supporting. From 
that day their popularity will be as- 
sured, and pauperism will be well- 
nigh eradicated, together with the 
vices and crimes which it engenders. 
The diploma of such an institution 
might confer either a lease of land or 
an appointment to some office of so- 
cial use and profit. The administra- 
tion of the schools and charities of 
the church would supply a great 
many such places. 

We shall not ask whether it be not 
expedient and just to oblige every 
family, in so far as it may be compe- 
tent, to provide for its own poor, be- 
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cause modern civilization has not 
the patriarchal basis, the family has 
no such collective unity or substan- 
tial existence among us, as formerly 
in Palestine, or still in the Arab 
douar. At most can the family be 
held responsible for its minors, since 
its authority does not extend beyond 
this class ; but we remark that the 
largest proportion of pauperism is 
due to the neglect of efficient educa- 
tion during the years of minority ; so 
that with the actual population of the 
world, and even in the most thickly 
settled countries, there need be no 
such thing as pauperism, if the pro- 
ductive energies of the whole people 
received during childhood and youth 
a practical direction ; while the diplo- 
mas of our labor and art-schools 
conferred valid titles to the use of 
the soil or other means of remune- 
rative employment. If to organize 
such education for the children of 
poor families be regarded as beyond 
the province of our governments or 
secular powers, how much more ex- 
travagant must this seem for the 
children of the rich, who are, how- 
ever, exposed every day to become 
poor, and whose wasteful idleness 
subtracts so much from the possible 
resources of mankind? Is it not 
self-evident that the influence of reli- 
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gious organizations has every advan- 
tage over secular authority in reform- 
ing education while rendering it uni- 
versal? At ouce personal and cor- 
porate, they can take an_ initiative 
which is refused to governments or 
which governments decline. Now, 
as in the middle ages, in civilized as 
in savage or barbarous states, they 
can restore to labor its religious ho- 
nor, they alone can successfully com- 
bat the idleness and vices of fashion- 
able dissipation, they can substitute 
the arbitrament of Christian equity 
for that of fire and sword, and while 
pouring oil on our troubled waters, 
they can teach by example as well as 
by precept, those wholesome re- 
straints which prevent the increase 
of a local population faster than the 
means of its subsistence. 

If pauperism in this country is 
chiefly exotic, it is none the less 
real, and none the less afilictive or 
disastrous. If an obvious remedy ex- 
ist in our vast tracts of unoccupied 
land, it is so much the more urgent 
to organize while directing the tide 
of emigration by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. By colonizing emigrants 
under the guidance of religious or 
ders we obviate the twofold evils of 
their pauperism and their isolation. 





THE ILIAD 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH 


Ir is our custom, or that of our 
time, to decry classical education. 
We have a right to do so, no doubt, 
if our unfavorable judgment regard- 
ing it is based upon a correct and 
intelligent estimate of its value, as a 
method of training the youthful mind 
and of disciplining the intellect by 
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EDWARD, EARL OF DERBY, 
the exercise of its nascent power 
upon works of model taste and unri- 
valled elegance. Submitting classi- 
cal education to this test, we cannot 
glibly join in the outcry against it of 
those who see in it only a process for 
acquiring a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin words, of no earthly use to the 
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possessor or to anybody else. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, would we, 
upon such test, accept it as the only 
canon of liberal education, to the ex- 
clusion of others that may serve the 
purpose of instruction with more 
practical advantage. 

We would fain offer Earl Der- 
by’s translation of the //ad as an 
example, according to our notion, 
of the practical process to be fol- 
lowed in studying the classic au- 
thors in order to profit by their 
beauty, and of the gifts the mind re- 
ceives from the cultivation of classic 
literature. Not a poet himself, the 
noble lord has imbibed into his own 
plastic mind the conceptions of the 
“sovereign poet ” in all their poetic 
beauty and serene grandeur, and re- 
produces them for the English rea- 
der, shapely moulded, not distorted 
nor disfigured. We shall not enter 


into a comparison of his translation 
with that of Pope or Cowper, neither 


shall we discuss the fitness of the me- 
tre he has adopted. His own trans- 
lation, if argument were wanted, 
would compel us to agree with him 
that he has selected that metre best 
suited for rendering the Homeric 
poem into English verse, and we 
give him our hearty accord in his 
condemnation of the English hexa- 
meter—a lumbering rhythm, not in- 
aptly compared, by some author, 
to the noise of pumpkins rolling on 
a barn-floor. We shall merely show, 
by a few extracts, how he has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the concep- 
tions of the poem, and how happily 
he has caught, without imparting 
any admixture of modern sentiment, 
the flowing style in which the poet 
pours forth, as it were, without draw- 
ing breath, his grand melodious 
strain. His translation is not a dead 
cast, but a copy, and a copy instinct 
with life. His task was not an easy 
one ; and when we reflect upon his 
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life and eminent station, we cannot 
help thinking that to ordinary men 
the difficulty would be much enhanc- 
ed thereby. Still, it redounds the 
more to the honor of English scholar- 
ship and English statesmanship, that 
the foremost among its orators and 
statesmen, who, for more than a 
quarter of a century, has borne a 
large share of the weighty affairs of 
a vast empire; who by his talents 
has helped to solve the thousand 
vexed questions of modern politics 
and reform, could, during leisure, 
withdraw his mind from the absorb- 
ing interests of the political arena, 
and allow it to repose on the sub- 
lime naturalness of the //ad, and 
float in placid unison with the serene 
grandeur of Homer’s song. ‘Though 
the translation is truly Homeric, yet, 
wrought as it is with spirit and ge- 
nius, it bears in it something of the 
mind it springs from. The reader 
will not fail to discover in the echo 
of the /Zad, so faithfully reflected in 
its purity, natural freshness, and vi- 
gor, something of that splendid elo- 
quence heard amid strife as angry 
and as fierce as raged between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles. 

In giving quotations, we shall omit 
those finer passages that are familiar 
to most readers, such as those well- 
known passages of the Third Book, 
with their beautiful similes, that de- 
scribe the Greeks assembling and 
passing in review before their lead- 
ers. On these many a youthful and 
full-grown bard has tried his skill ; 
but never have we seen them so 
beautifully rendered as in the trans- 
lation before us. We select for our 
readers, first, that picture in the 
Fourth Book, in which all the raging 
elements of battle are thronged to- 
gether—the maddening vengeance, 
the wrath, the fury of hostile ranks 
in the horror of collision—and which 
commences with the description of 
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“ Discord unappeased, 

Of blood-stained Mars the sister and the friend ; 
With humble crest at first, anon her head, 
While yet she treads the earth, affronts the skies. 
The gage of battle in the midst she threw, 
Strode through the crowd and woe to mortals 

wrought, 
When to their midst they came, together rushed 510 
Bucklers and lances, and the furious might 
Of mail-clad warriors ; bossy shield on shield 
Clattered in conflict ; loud the clamor rose. 
Then rose two mingled shouts and groans of men 
Slaying and slain; the earth ran red with blood, 515 
As when descending from the mountain’s brow, 
Two wintry torrents from their copious source 
Pour downward to the narrow pass, where meet 
Their mingled waters in some deep ravine, 
Their weight of flood ; on the far mountain side 
The shepherd hears the roar ; so loud arose 
The shouts and yells of those commingling hosts.” 


504 


520 


Nothing can give a better idea of the 
power of the translator than the 
manner in which he has compressed 
this passage, with its bewildering 
throng of elements, into the same 
number of lines as the original. We 
miss none of the simple grandeur, 
none of the directness, none of the 
even, rapid movement so characteris- 
tic of Homer. There is no importa- 
tion of what belongs not to Homer 
into it, no amplification, no turning 
aside from the object, or indirectness 
in introducing and depicting every 
incident in the picture. It is Ho- 
mer’s strain ; grand, rapid, and sim- 
ple. 

A few lines further on we have 
one of those beautiful images by 
which the poet has a fondness for 
describing the fall of his young he- 
roes. Depicting the death of the 
stripling Simoisius, he sings : 

“ Prone in the dust he fell ; 
As some tall poplar, grown in marshy mead, 


Smooth-stemmed, with boughs up-springing toward 
the head.” 


552 


Again of young Gorgythion, in the 
Eighth Book : 
* Down sank his head, as in a garden sinks 

A ripened poppy charged with vernal rains ; 

So sank his head beneath his helmet’s weight.” 
And of Asius, in the Thirteenth 
Book : 


“* He fell as falls an oak, or poplar tall, 
Or lofty pine.” 


35° 


These passages are placed together 
as containing some of the poet’s fa- 
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vorite and beautiful images, and as 
showing how happy the translator 
has been in rendering them with 
truthfulness to their natural grace. 

Earl Derby is not less successful 
in reproducing the deep tenderness 
and moving pathos that form a con- 
spicuous feature of the //ad. We 
quote from the Sixth Book, from the 
affecting scene between Hector and 
Andromache ; but, instead of An- 
dromache’s words, so well known 
through Pope’s translation, we give 
the answer of the noble Hector, the 
hero of the Z/ad, in which, with soul- 
felt tenderness, he seeks to console 
his desponding wife :* 


“Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as 
these 512 

My heart has ne’er been wrung; but I should 

blush 

To face the men and long-robed dames of Troy, 

If, like a coward, I could shun the fight. : 

Nor could my soul the lessons of my youth 

So far forget, whose boast it still has been 

In the forefront of battle to be found, 

Charged with my father’s glory and mine own 

Yet in my inmost soul too well I know 

The day must come when this our sacred Troy, 

And Priatm’s race, and Priam’s royal self, 

Shall in one common ruin be o’erthrown. 

But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, 

Nor Hecuba’s, nor royal Priam’s woes, 

* To illustrate what we mean by the directness, sim- 

plicity, and even rapid movement of Homer’s ve 

we cite here from a popular English poet an extract 

which, though not a parallel to the above, is some- 

what kindred ; it is the’ first at hand, and will 

our purpose. 


serve 


“Trust me, whatever fate my soul may gall, 

Thou at thy woman’s choice shall ne’er repine. 

Trust me, whatever storm on me may fall, 

This man’s true heart shall ward the bolt from 

thine. 

Hark, where the bird from yon dark ilex breathes 

Soul into night—so be thy love to me; 

Look, when around the bird the ilex wreathes 

Still sheltering boughs, so be my love to thee ! 

O dweller in my heart ! the music thine ; 

And the deep shelter—wilt thou scorn it? mine.” 

It will be observed, in reading these exquisite lines, 
how complex is the web of thought ; how the artist, 
as it were, lingers to work into it embroidery of words 
and images borrowed from foreign objects. In Ho- 
mer there is nothing but the natural artless flow of 
feeling ; the even movement, as it springs from the 
soul, is not crossed by shadow or image from any 
other object, nor does it diverge this way or that to 
borrow of other sources in metaphor or comparison, 
tone, color, or pathos. The movement in Homer is 
natural, direct, even, rapid; and yet this natural, 
simple, deep gush of feeling presents to us a most 
truthful, touching, and expressive picture of a soul 
overwhelmed with tender love and sorrow commin- 
gled, but facing the stern task of duty. 
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Nor loss of brethren, numerous and brave, 

By hostile hands laid prostrate in the dust, 

So deeply wring my heart as thoughts of thee, 

Thy days of freedom lost, and led away 

A weeping captive by some brass-clad Greek. 

Haply in Argos, at a mistress’ beck, 

Condemned to ply the loom, or water draw 

From Hypereia’s or Messais’ fount. 

Heart wrung, by stern necessity constrained, 

Then they who see thy tears perchance may say, 535 

‘Lo! this was Hector’s wife, who, when they 
fought 

On plains of Troy, was Ilium's bravest chief!’ 

Thus may they speak, and thus thy grief renew 

For loss of him who might have been thy shield 

To rescue thee from slavery’s bitter hour. 540 

Oh! may I sleep in dust cre be condemned 

To hear thy cries and see thee dragged away.” 


53° 


The opinion of Lord Derby’s ora- 
tory, entertained on this side of the 
Atlantic, may tempt those who ad- 
mire it to think that in this transla- 
tion his splendid eloquence and vi- 
gorous language would have their 
fitting scope in depicting the scenes 
of camp and field, in transmitting, 
lifelike, those angry encounters in 
the councils of gods and men ; but, 
that the most tender and delicate 
tones of human feeling are not alien 
to his speech, is amply proved by 
the lines we have quoted. The 
same deep chord of feeling is struck 
by the words and modulations of this 
beautiful that vibrates in 
the pathetic language and melody of 
the lonian bard. 


passage 


We add another of those magnifi- 
cent incidents of the //ad, where 
the struggle of warriors on the very 
brink of battle is so grandly describ- 
ed by the poet. In the Thirteenth 
Book, the Greeks, closely massed 
under the Ajaces, 


Waited the Trojan charge, by Hector led ; 

Spear close to spear, and shield by shield o’erlaid, 

Buckler to buckler pressed, and helm to helm, 

And man to man, the horse-hair plumes above, 

That nodded on the warriors’ glittering crests, 

Each other touched, so closely matched they stood. 

Backward, by many a stalwart hand, were drawn 

The spears, in act to hurl ; their eyes and minds 

Turned to the front and eager for the fray. 

On poured the Trojan masses; in the van 

Hector straight forward urged his furious course: 

As some huge boulder, from its rocky bed 

Detached, and by the wintry torrent’s force 

Hurled down the cliff’s steep face, when constant 
rains ° 

The massive rock’s firm hold have undermined, 

With giant bounds it flies ; the crashing wood 
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Resounds beneath it, still it hurries on, 

Until, arriving at the level plain, 

Its headlong impulse checked, it rolls no more ; 

So Hector, threatening now through ships and 

tents 

Even to the sea to force his murderous way, 

Anon, confronted by that phalanx firm, 

Halts close before it.” 

This truly fine passage is the perfec- 
tion of Homeric poetry. We doubt 
if pen or brush has ever produced a 
picture abounding so much in life 
and action. The marvellous combi- 
nation of objects presented to view 
in these lines, each heightening the 
effect of the other, and all blending 
into one tumultuous action, stirred 
by the fiery spirit of war, gives us a 
grand and terrific picture. In read- 
ing it, with almost the noise and din 
and the fray of warring men ringing 
in the words employed in the trans- 
lation, we feel as if we had never be- 
fore been enabled, by any English 
version, to enter into the full spirit 
of Homer himself. 

We give a last quotation from the 
closing scene of the poem, where the 
cry of mourning Troy is raised over 
the lifeless body of its brave defen- 
der. The wail of his wife and of 
his mother has been heard ; but 
there remains one other, the beaute- 
ous Helen, whose fatal charms had 
deluged the plains of Troy with 
blood, had inflicted on the lifeless 
hero on whom she now gazes in sad- 
ness many a day of toil and many 
an hour of pain, and now had crown- 
ed the heap of Ilium’s sorrows with 
this last scene of woe. Her words 
of love commingled with self-re- 
proach, are the highest tribute the 
poet could pay, in his closing verse, 
to the hero whom, throughout his 
song, he endows with all the noblest 
traits of son, of patriot, of brother, 
and of husband. 

* Hector, of all my brethren dearest thou ! 

True, godlike Paris claims me as his wife, 

Who bore me hither—would I then had died! 

But twenty years have passed since here I came 


And left my native land; yet ne’er from thee 
I heard one scornful, one degrading word. 
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And when from others I have borne reproach, 
Thy brothers, sisters, or thy brothers’ wives 

Or mother, (for thy sire was ever kind 

Even as a father,) thou hast checked them still 
With kindly feeling and with gentle words: 

For thee I weep, and for myself no less ; 

For through the breadth of Troy, none love me now, 
None kindly look on me, but all abhor.” 


In the portions of Lord Derby’s 
translation we have here given, we 
have not selected what are univer- 
sally regarded as the most beautiful 
passages of the poem. We have 
selected such passages as from their 
crowded incidents, their bewildering 
throng of objects, their rapid succes- 
sion of scenes or deep and tender 
pathos, appeared to us the most diffi- 
cult for the translator to reproduce. 
We doubt if there be a student of 
Homer who will fail to find them a 
transcript of the poet’s meaning, with 
almost literal exactness, as well as a 
copy of the genius and spirit of the 
poem. We had purposed selecting 
some passages which would give our 
readers a sample of his manner of 
rendering the Homeric epithets. The 
beauty of the few occurring in the 


above extracts will not escape them. 
Students of Homer are aware how 
constantly he appends 


distinctive 
epithets to persons, things, and 
places. ‘To translate these wherever 
they occur would give a strange, unna- 
tural cast to the poem. The English 
language, not like the plastic Greek, 
could not bear along the burden of 
them ; besides, many of them would 
require an awkward paraphrase, 
which would only add words, not 
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vividness or distinctness, to the 
thought of the poet. Lord Derby 
has wisely and discriminately dealt 
with these ; when he renders them, 
he does so with so much exactitude 
and expressive force, that we feel rise 
within us, at this late hour, a sigh of 
regret that we had not at our hand his 
version of them, when we were stu- 
dents of Homer. In reading the 
translation through, we cannot say 
where we would have an epithet 
added that has been omitted, or 
where we would have stricken it out 
where ithas been preserved. Wesaid 
that the translation is a copy of the 
liad—a copy produced with genius 
and spirit. It will be read with plea- 
sure by the classical scholar, to whom 
it will recall in their freshness and 
grandeur the scenes of that poem 
which charmed him in years long 
past. It will be welcomed by the 
general reader, who has not before 
tasted the charms of Homer’s song, 
and who will gratefully acknowledge 
it as a newtreasure to the storehouse 
of English literature. In it—and in 
the life of the noble author, whose 
devotedness to classical literature 
could not have lived through his busy 
political life, did he not in his own 
inward consciousness ever find the 
great benefit and elegant pleasure he 
had gained from it—is furnished for 
the public at large the strongest 
argument we know against banishing 
classical education from our schools 
and colleges. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN. 


LINES 


WRITTEN BY THEODULPHUS, BISHOP OF ORLEANS, A.D. 820, IN A COPY 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, TRANSCRIBED BY HIS OWN HAND. 


Licut of God’s law! divesting earth of gloow, 
More white than snows, more bright than starry skies, 
Beneath whose radiance good and virtue bloomn— 
From whom all error flies. 


Blest word of God! gift of that wisdom, whence 
Springs life and light! what worth exceeds thy worth? 
Word that excels all words in sound and sense 
As heaven excels the earth. 


Whate’er of wonders human arts have taught 
Have here their fountain—hence derive their force ; 
Of all the grand achievements of man’s thought 
Here wells the living source. 


By day, by night here meditate, here school 
To holiness thy hands, and lips, and soul: 
Thou rulest others—be this book the rule 
That shall thyself control. 


This sharer of thy couch—joy of thine eyes, 
Clasped in thy arms and on thy knees shall rest ; 
Thy watcher when soft slumber on thee lies— 
Thy earliest morning guest. 


Be not for knowledge only thy desire ; 
In virtue’s presence learning’s light is dim: 
Deeds and not words the Almighty will require— 
Yet offer both to him. 


By ceaseless study learn, by actions teach, 
Untiring seek for Wisdom’s pathway here. 
This meditate, a light thy heart will reach, 
And make all fair and clear. 


Who walks a tangled forest’s briery way 
By frequent treading makes it broad and plain. 
And what the quick mind wins from day to day, 
Slow study doth retain. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN AND CHATRIAN, 


THE INVASION; OR, YEGOF 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JEROME of Saint-Quirin had made 
good his retreat upon the farm-house. 

“Who goes there?” cried the sen- 
tries, as the party approached. 

“ People of the village of Charmes,” 
replied Marc-Dives in his voice of 
thunder. 

They were recognized and allowed 
to pass. 

The house was silent; a sentinel 
with shouldered arms paced in front 
of the barn, where thirty partisans 
were sleeping upon the straw. Ca- 


therine, at sight of the great dark 
roofs, the old sheds, the stables, the 
ancient dwelling where her youth had 
passed, where the peaceful and labo- 


rious lives of her father and her 
grandfather had tranquilly glided 
away, the home which she was per- 
haps about to leave for ever, felt a ter- 
rible pain at her heart ; butshe spoke 
not of it, and springing from the 
sledge, as she had often done before 
on her returning from market, she 
said : 

“Come, Louise, we are home at 
last ; thanks to God.” 

Old Duchene had pushed open 
the door, crying, 

“Tt is Madame Lefevre !” 

“Yes, it is we. Any news from 
Jean-Claude ?” 

“No, madame.” 

Then every one entered the huge 
kitchen. 

A few coals yet glowed upon the 
hearth, and, under the immense, over- 
hanging chimney-piece, Jerome of 
Saint-Quirin was seated in the sha- 
dow, in his great-coat; his long- 
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pointed red beard hanging on his 
breast; his thick staff between his 
knees, and his rifle leaning against 
the wall. 

“Ha! good morning, Jerome!” 
cried the old woman. 

“Good morning, Catherine !”’ an- 
swered the grave and solemn chief 
of Grossmann. “You come from 
Donon ?” 

“Yes. Things are going ill there, 
my poor Jerome. The Kaiserliks 
attacked the farm-house when we left 
the plateau. We could see only 
white coats on every side. 
gan to cross the abatis—” 

“Then you think Hullin will be 
forced to abandon the road ?” 

“Tt is possible, indeed, if Pivrette 
does not come to his assistance.” 

The partisans had neared the fire. 
Marc-Dives bent over the coals to 
light his pipe; as he 
cried : 

“Jerome, I ask only one thing of 
you; I know that they fought well 
where you commanded— ” 

“They did their duty,” interrupt- 
ed the shoemaker ; “sixty men lie 
stretched on the side of Grossmann, 
who will bear witness to it on the 
judgment-day.” 

“Yes; but who guided the Ger- 
mans? They never could find of 
themselves the pass of Blutfeld.” 

“Tt was Yegof—the fool Yegof,” 
replied Jerome, and his gray eyes, 
surrounded with deep wrinkles and 
thick white lashes and brows, glitter- 
ed through the darkness. 

“ Are you very sure of it?” 

“ Labarbe’s men saw him ascend, 
leading the others.” 


They be- 


he rose, 
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The partisans gazed at each other 
with angry looks. 

At the same moment, Doctor Lor- 
quin, who had remained without to 
unharness his horse, pushed open the 
door, crying: 

“The battle is lost! Here are 
our men from Donon. I have heard 
Lagarmitte’s horn.” 

It is easy to imagine the feelings 
with which this news was received. 
Every one thought of parent, friends, 
whom perhaps he was never more to 
see, and all who were in the kitchen 
and the barn rushed at once to the 
fields. Then Robin and Dubourg, 
posted as sentries, cried : 

“Who goes there ?” 

“France !” replied a voice. 

And despite the distance, Louise, 
recognizing her father’s voice, would 
have fallen had not Catherine sup- 
ported her. 

Presently a great number of steps 
echoed upon the frozen snow, and 
Louise, no longer able to contain 


herself, cried in a trembling voice : 
“ Father Jean-Claude !” 


‘ ? ” 
“T am coming, 


“T am coming.” 

“And my father?” cried Frantz, 
rushing to the sabot-maker. 

“ He is with us, Frantz.” 

“ And Kasper ?” 

“He has received a little wound, 
but it is nothing: you will see them 
both.” 

Catherine threw herself into Hul- 
lin’s arms. 

“O Jean-Claude! what a happi- 
ness it is to see you again !” 

“ Ay,” replied he in a low tone ; 
“there are many who will never 
again see those they love.” 

“Frantz!” cried old 
“hallo! this way.” 

And on all sides, in the darkness, 
men sought each other, pressed each 
other’s hands and embraced. Others 


replied Hullin ; 


Materne ; 
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called aloud for “ Vielau” or “Sa- 
pheri,” but no voice replied. 

Then the calls grew hoarse, stran- 
gled, and finally ceased. The joy of 
some and the grief of others were in 
horrible contrast. Louise wept hot 
tears in Hullin’s arms. 

“Ah! Jean-Claude,” said Mother 
Lefevre ; “you have much to learn 
of your daughter. Now I will tell 
you nothing, but we were attacked—” 

“Yes, we will talk of it by and by. 
Time presses,” interrupted Hullin. 
“The Donon road is lost ; the Cos- 
sacks may be here at daybreak, and 
we have yet many things to do.” 

He entered the farm-house. All 
followed. Duchene had just thrown 
a fagot upon the fire. Those faces, 
black with powder, but still breathing 
the fire of battle; those garments, 
torn by bayonet-thrusts, some of them 
bloody, advancing from darkness into 
the full light, offered a strange spec- 
tacle. Kasper, whose handkerchief 
was bound around his forehead, had 
received a sabre-cut ; his bayonet, 
blouse, and high blue cloth gaiters 
were stained with blood. Old Ma- 
terne, thanks to his imperturbable 
presence of mind, came safe and 
sound from the fray. The remnants 
of the two troops of Jerome and Hul- 
lin were thus united. They showed 
the same fierce countenances, animat- 
ed by the same energy and desire for 
vengeance, save that the last, worn- 
out with weariness, sat wherever they 
might find room—on the fagots, the 
hearth—with their heads bowed upon 
their hands, and their elbows resting 
on their knees. The -others looked 
around, unable to realize that Hans, 
Juson, Daniel, had disappeared for 
ever, and exchanging questions fol- 
lowed by long periods of silence. 
Materne’s two sons held each other 
by the arms, as if each feared he 
would lose his brother, and their fa- 
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ther, behind them, leaning against 
the wall, gazed on with looks of de- 
light. 

“They are there; I see them,” 
he seemed to say. ‘And they are 
famous fellows, and both have es- 
caped.” The good man coughed, and 
when some one came to speak to him 
about Pierre, or Jacques, or Nicolas 
—of a son or a brother—he replied 
at random, “ Ay, ay, there are a good 
many stretched out yonder; but 
what would you have? War is war. 
Your Nicolas did his duty. Be con- 
soled.” And then he thought, “ My 
boys are out of the scrape, and that 
is the principal thing.” 

Catherine set the table with Louise. 
Soon Duchene, returning from the 
cellar with a cask of wine upon his 
shoulder, placed it on the sideboard. 
He opened it, and each of the parti- 
sans presented his glass, or cup, or 
pitcher, to the purple fountain, which 
gave back the leaping flames on the! 
hearth in a thousand reflections. 

“Eat and drink!” cried the old 
mistress of the house. “ All is not 
yet ended; you will yet need 
strength. Frantz, hand me down 
those hams. Here are bread and 
knives. Be seated, my children.”’ 

Frantz, with his bayonet, roasted 
the hams at the fire. 

Benches were brought forward ; 
the men sat down, and ate with that 
keen appetite which neither present 
grief nor thought of future evil can 
make mountaineers forget. But all this 
did not keep sorrow from the hearts 
of these brave fellows, and sometimes 
one, sometimes another, would stop, 
drop his fork, and leave the table, 
saying, 

“T have had enough.” 

While the partisans thus recruited 
their strength, their chiefs met in the 
neighboring hall to make their last 
determinations relative to the defence. 
There were seated round the table, 
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lighted by a tin lamp, Doctor Lor- 
quin—his great dog Pluto near him, 
watching with uplifted muzzle; Je- 
rome in the recess of a window to 
the right; Hullin at the left, very 
pale. Marc-Dives, with his elbow on 
the table and cheek resting in his 
hand, sat with his back to the door, 
and showed only his brown profile 
and one of the ends of his long mous- 
tache. Materne alone was standing, 
as was his habit, leaning against the 
wall behind Lorquin’s chair, his rifle 
resting upon his foot. A murmur of 
voices came from the kitchen. 

When Catherine, who was called 
by Jean-Claude, entered, she heard a 
sort of groan which made her tremble. 
It was Hullin speaking. 

“Do you think,” he cried, in a 
burst of wild grief, “that the fate of 
those brave sons, those white-haired 
fathers, moved not my heart? Would 
I not gladly have died a thousand 
times that they might live? You 
know not the woes with which this 
night has overwhelmed me. To lose 
life is but little ; but to bear alone 
the burden of such a trust !” 

He was silent, but his trembling 
lip, the tear that coursed slowly down 
his cheek, showed how heavily that 
trust weighed upon him, in a position 
where conscience itself hesitates and 
seeks support. Catherine noiselessly 
seated herself in the large arm-chair on 
his left. After a fewmoments’ pause, 
Hullin proceeded more calmly : 

3etween eleven o’clock and mid- 
night, Zimmer came crying that we 
were turned ; that the Germans were 
coming down from Grossmann ; La- 
barbe was crushed ; Jerome could hold 
out no longer. He said no more. 
What was to be done? Could I re- 
treat—abandon a position which had 
cost us so much blood—the Donon 
road, the way to Paris? I werea wretch 
indeed to do so; but I had only three 
hundred against the four thousand at 
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Grandfontaine, and I know not how 
many descending the mountain. But 
cost what it might, I determined to 
hold out ; it was our duty to do so. 
I thought that life is nothing void of 
honor ; we might all die, but never 
would it be said that we yielded the 
road to France! Never, never, 
never !” 

His voice again trembled, and 
his eyes filled with tears as he added : 

“We held it—for more than two 
hours—my brave boys held it. I 
saw them fall; they died crying, 
‘God save France!’ When the 
battle began, I sent word to Pivrette. 
He, with fifty men, came up—too 
late! too late! The enemy flanked 
us right and left; they held three 
fourths of the plateau, and we were 
driven among the firs toward Blanru, 
their fire crashing into our bosoms. 
All that I could do was to collect 
the wounded who could yet drag 
themselves along, and place them un- 


der the escort of Pivrette ; a hundred 


men joined him. I kept only fifty to 
occupy Falkenstein. We cut through 
the Germans, who tried to cut off our 
retreat. Happily the night was 
dark, otherwise not one of us would 
have escaped. We are here, and all 
is lost. Falkenstein alone remains, 
and we are reduced to three hundred. 
Now we must try who will dare the 
bitter end. I tell you that my bur- 
den pressesheavily upon me. While 
the Donon road was to be defended, 
our duty was clear ; every man’s life 
belonged to his country: but that 
road is lost ; ten thousand men would 
be needed to regain it, and even now 
the enemy are entering Lorraine. 
What is to be done ?” 

“ Resist to the last!” replied Je- 
rome. 

“ To 
others. 

“Ts this your counsel, Catherine ?” 
asked Hullin. 


last !” 


the repeated the 
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“ Ay !” cried the old woman, with a 
glance of unconquerable determina- 
tion. 

Then Hullin, in firmer tones, laid 
his plan before them : 

“Falkenstein is our point of. re- 
treat. There is our arsenal ; there 
are our munitions ; the enemy knows 
this, and will attempt to storm it. 
We must all be there to defend it ; the 
eyes of all our countrymen must see 
us ; they will say that Catherine Le- 
fevre, Jerome, Materne and his sons, 
Hullin, Doctor Lorquin, are there ; 
that they will not lay down their 
arms. This will revive the drooping 
courage of all who have hearts to feel 
for their country. Pivrette will re- 
main in the woods ; his force increas- 
ing day by day. The land will be 
covered with Cossacks, with robbers 
of every kind ; and when the enemy’s 
army has entered Lorraine, at my 
signal Pivrette will fling himself be- 
tween Donon and the road, and the 
laggards scattered through the moun- 
tains will be caught as ina net. We 
can also watch our chance to carry 
off their wagons, harass their re- 
serves ; and if fortune favors, as we 
hope, when those Kaiserliks are beat- 
en by our troops in Lorraine, we 
can cut off their retreat.” 

All rose, and Hullin, entering the 
kitchen, made this simple speech to 
the mountaineers : 

“ My friends, we have determined 
to resist to the last. Nevertheless 
each one is free to do as he pleases, 
to lay down his arms and_return 
to his village ; but those who seek 
vengeance will join us! They will 
share our last morsel of bread and 
divide our last cartridge.” 

The old wood-cutter, Colon, rose 
and replied : 

*‘ Hullin, we are all with you ; we 
began the fight together, and togeth- 
er we will end it.” 

“ Ay, ay!” cried every voice. 
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“This is your resolution? Then 
listen! Jerome’s brother will take 
command.” 

“My brother is dead,” interrupt- 
ed Jerome; “he lies on the side of 
Grossmann.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Hullin continued : 

“Colon, you will take command of 
all who remain, except those who 
formed the escort of Catherine Le- 
fevre. I[retainthem withme. You 
will rejoin Pivrette in the valley of 
Blanru.” 

“ Andour munitions?” cried Marc- 
Dives. 

“T have brought my wagon with 
me,” said Jerome. “ Colon can sup- 
ply himself from it.” 

“Let them take the sledge too,” 
cried Catherine. “The Cossacks are 
coming, and they will steal every- 
thing. Our people must not go away 


empty-handed ; let them take with 
them oxen, cows, and goats—every- 
thing ; for whatever they take is so 


much won from the enemy.” 

Five minutes after, the farm-house 
was a scene of pillage. The sledge 
was loaded with hams, smoked meats, 
and bread; the cattle driven from 
the stables ; the horses harnessed to 
the great wagon, and soon the train 
began its march, Robin at the head, 
blowing his horn, and the partisans 
behind pushing at the wheels. When 
they had disappeared in the woods, 
and silence suddenly succeeded the 
tumult, Catherine, turning round, saw 
Hullin behind her as pale as a 
corpse. 

“ Well, Catherine,” he said; “all 
is finished. We will begin the as- 
cent.” 

Frantz, Kasper, and the men of 
the escort, Marc-Dives and Materne, 
awaited them in the kitchen, resting 
on their arms. 

“Duchene,” said the good old 
woman, “go down to the village ; 
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they must not ill-treat you on my ac- 
count.” 

The old servant, shaking his white 
head, replied with eyes full of tears: 

“T might as well die here, Madame 
Lefevre. It is fifty years since I 
came to this house. Do not force 
me away ; that would kill me.” 

“ As you will, my poor Duchene,” 
answered Catherine, much affected. 
“ Here are the keys of the house.” 

The old man seated himself on a 
stool by the hearth, with eyes fixed 
and lips parted like one in some sad 
dream. 

The others started for Falkenstein. 
Marc-Dives, on horseback, his long 
blade hanging from his wrist, formed 
the rear-guard. Frantz and Hullin, 
on the left, reconnoitred the plateau, 
and Jerome, on the right, the valley ; 
Materne and the men of the escort 
surrounded the women. Strange! 
At every threshold, at every window 
of the village of Charmes appeared 
faces, young and old, gazing with cu- 
rious eyes at the flight of Mother Le- 
fevre, and evil tongues were not 
wanting. “Ah! driven from your 
nest at last,” they cried. “You 
would meddle with what did not con- 
cern you !” 

Others muttered aloud that Cathe- 
rine had been rich long enough, and 
that all had their tura. As for the 
labor, the wisdom, the kindness of 
heart, the thousand virtues of the old 
mistress of Bois-de-Chénes, the pa- 
triotism of Jean-Claude, the courage 
of Jerome and the three Maternes, 
the unselfishness of Doctor Lorquin, 
the devotion of Marc-Dives—about 
all these things no one had a word 
to say: their owners were beaten! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AT the bottom of the valley of Bou- 
leaux, two musket-shots from the vil- 
lage of Charmes, the little troop be- 
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gan slowly to ascend the path leading 
to the ancient durg. Hullin, remem- 
bering how he had taken the same 
path when he had gone to buy pow- 
der of Marc-Dives, could not re- 
press his grief. Then, notwithstand- 
ing his visit to Phalsbourg, the sight 
of the wounded from Hanan and 
Leipsic, the story of the old sergeant, 
he despaired not; he kept all his 
energy alive, and never doubted the 
success of thedefence. But now all 
was lost ; the enemy were descending 
upon Lorraine, and the mountaineers 
flying. Marc-Dives rode along the 
wall in the snow; his great horse, 
accustomed to the journey, neighing, 
lifting his head and then dropping it 
beneath his chest. The smuggler 
turned from time to time to throw a 
glance at the opposite field of Bois- 
de-Chénes. Suddenly he cried: 


“Ha! the Cossacks are showing 
themselves. 
At this exclamation the entire par- 


” 


ty halted to look around. They 
were already high above the village, 
and even the farm. The gray win- 
ter dawn was scattering the morning 
vapors, and in the hollows of the 
mountain side they saw a number of 
those wild horsemen, pistol in hand, 
slowly approaching the old house. 
They were separated like skirmish- 
ers, and seemed to fear a surprise. 
A few moments after, others followed 
from the valley of Houx, then others, 
and still others, all alike standing 
up in their stirrups to see further. 
The first, passing the farm-house and 
seeing nothing to fear, flourished 
their lances and turned half-way 
round. The rest came up ata gal- 
lop, like rooks following one of their 
number that rises in the air as if per- 
ceiving some prey. In a few sec- 
onds the farm was surrounded, and 
the door pushed open. Another 
minute and the windows flew out, 
shattered to pieces ; furniture, mat- 
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tresses, linen followed from every 
side of the house at once. Cathe- 
rine, with lips pressed tightly togeth- 
er, gazed calmly at all this destruc- 
tion. For a long while she said no- 
thing ; but suddenly seeing Yegof 
strike Duchéne with the shaft of his 
lance, and drive him from the house, 
she could not restrain a cry of indig- 
nation. 

“The wretch! coward! to strike 
a poor old man who can no longer 
defend himself. Ah villain! if I had 
thee here !” 

“Come, Catherine,” said Jean- 
Claude ; “we have seen enough, and 
the sight does us no good.” 

“ You are right,” she replied ; “ let 
us go. I cannot bear it.” 

As they ascended, the air grew 
keener. Louise, the child of the 
gypsies, with a little basket of pro- 
visions on her arm, clambered at the 
head of the troops. The blue sky, the 
plains of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
at the verge of the horizon those of 
Champagne, the boundless immensi- 
ty of space wherein sight was lost, 
inspired an enthusiasm in all. They 
seemed to have wings, to pierce the 
blue air like those great birds that 
glided from the tree tops over the 
abysses, uttering their free and fear- 
less cries. All the wretchedness of 
the world beneath, its injustice and 
its suffering, were forgotten. Louise 
saw herself a child on the back of 
her mother—that poor wandering 
gypsy—and thought, “I have nev- 
er since been happier ; never had 
less of care ; never laughed so much, 
sang so gayly, and yet we often 
lacked bread. Ah! those dear days 
gone!” And the words of old songs 
rang in her ears. 

As they neared the great red rock, 
crusted with its white and black 
stones, and hanging over the preci- 
pice like the tower of some grand 
cathedral, Louise and Catherine 
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paused in ecstasy. Above, the sky 
seemed yet deeper; the path cut in 
the rock yet narrower. The valleys 
stretching on till lost in distance, 
the boundless woods, the far-off lakes 
of Lorraine, the blue ribbon of the 
Rhine—all the glorious scene filled 
them with emotion, and the old wo- 
man said thoughtfully : 

“ Tean-Claude, He who lifted this 
rock to heaven, whose hand hollow- 
ed these valleys, who scattered these 
forests, those thickets, and even these 
little mosses upon his earth, will 
surely render us what we deserve.” 

While they gazed thus, standing 
upon the forest terrace of rock, Marc 
had led his horse to a neighboring 
cavern, and returned on foot, saying, 
as he climbed before them. 

“ Be careful ; you may slip.” 

At the same time he showed them, 
to the right, the blue precipice, with 
the tops of the fir-trees so far down 
that they seemed at its base. All 


were silent until they reached the 


terrace where the vault began. Then 
they breathed more freely, and saw 
in the middle of the passage the 
smugglers Brenn, Pfeifer, and Tou- 
bac, with their great grey cloaks and 
black slouched hats, seated by a fire 
which stretched all along the rock. 
Marc accosted them : 

“ Here we are! the Kaiserliks are 
victorious. Zimmer was killed last 
night. Is Hexe-Baizel above ?” 

“Yes,” answered Brenn ; “she is 
making cartridges.” 

“They may save us yet,” said 
Marc. “ Keep your eyes open, and 
if any one ascends, fire on him.” 

The Maternes halted at the edge 
of the rock, and the three tall men, 
with their hat-brims turned up, their 
powder-horns at their sides, their 
rifles on their shoulders, and their 
muscular limbs, and feet firmly 
planted on the point of the rock, 
stood, a strange group, against the 
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blue of the abyss. Old Materne, 
with outstretched arm, pointed far, 
very far away, to an almost imper- 
ceptible white spot among the firs, 
saying : 

“ Do you recognize that, my boys?” 

And all three gazed with half- 
closed eyes. 

“Tt is our house,” replied Kasper. 

“Poor Magredel!” said the old 
hunter ; “ how uneasy she must have 
been for the last week ; how often 
has she prayed for us !” 

Marc-Dives, who led the party, 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

“Mother Lefevre,” said he, stop- 
ping short, “the Cossacks have set 
fire to your house !” 

Catherine heard this news clamly, 
and walked to the edge of the cliff. 
Louise and Jean-Claude followed 
her. At the bottom of the abyss 
stretched a great white cloud, through 
which shone what seemed like a 
spark. ‘That was all; but from time 
to time the breeze blew aside the 
smoke and the fire appeared ; the 
two high gables, standing darkly out 
from the flames, the ruined barn and 
the blazing stables; then all again 
was hidden. 

“Tt is nearly finished,” said Hul- 
lin in a low tone. 

“Yes,” replied the old mistress of 
the burning dwelling ; “forty years 
of toil and care are there turning to 
smoke. But no matter; they cannot 
burn my good lands—my fine mea- 
dows of the Eichmath. We will be- 
gin to labor once more ; Gaspard 
and Louise will restore all that mis- 
chief. I am content. I repent of 
nothing I have done.” 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, 
millions of sparks arose, and all the 
buildings fell—all save the dark ga- 
bles. The party again clambered 
up the path ; and as they reached the 
highest terrace, the sharp voice of 
Hexe-Baizel was heard : 
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“You, Catherine!” she cried; “I 
never thought that you would come 
to see me in my poor den.” 

saizel and Catherine Lefevre had 
been school-girls together ; there was 
but little ceremony between them. 

“Nor I,” replied the latter ; “ but 
in misfortune one is glad to find a 
companion of one’s childhood.” 

Baizel seemed touched. 

“Whatever is here is yours, Cath- 
erine,” she cried. “ Everything.” 

She pointed to her poor stool, her 
broom of green twigs, and the five or 
six logs on her hearth. Catherine 
gazed on all in silence for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“They are not very grand, but 
they are substantial, and the Cos- 
sacks will 
house.” 

“ No, they will not burn it, laugh- 
ed Hexe-Baizel ; “they would need 
all the trees in the county of Dabo to 
only warm the walls. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The partisans, after many toils 
and dangers, felt the want of repose. 
Each man hastened to place his mus- 
ket against the wall and stretch him- 
self on the floor. Marc-Dives open- 
ed the door of the inner cavern for 
them, where they were at least shel- 
tered, and then sallied forth with Hul- 
lin to examine the position. 


not easily burn your 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


On the rock of Falkenstein, high 
in the blue air, rises a round tower, 


of which is broken and 
sunken. This tower, covered with 
brambles, hawthorn, and myrtle, 
seems old as the mountain itself; it 
has survived French, Germans, and 
Swedes. Its stones and mortar have 
become a solid mass, from which it 
is almost impossible to break the 
smallest fragment, and the whole 
structure wears a gloomy air of mys- 
tery which bears back the mind to 
VOL. VIII.—48 
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ages long past—ages which have no 
place inthe memories of man. Here 
was Marc-Dives wont to lie in am- 
bush when the wild geese flew south 
—if he had nothing better to do; 
and here sometimes at night-fall, 
when their flocks pierced the fogs 
and swept round in a broad circle 
before going to rest, would he bring 
down two or three of their number— 
a feat which rejoiced the heart of 
Hexe-Baizel, who wasted no time in 
preparing them for the spit. Here 
too, in autumn, did Marc often set 
snares among the bushes, where the 
thrushes loved to perch; and to 
crown all,the old tower served him 
as a storehouse for his winter’s stock 
of wood. How often was Hexe- 
Baizel, when the northern gales blew 
fierce, and the crashing of branches 
and groans of the neighboring forests 
rose like the dashing of a tempest- 
tost ocean—how often then was 
Hexe-Baizel almost torn from that 
old tower and hurled to the opposite 
Kilberi! But her long fingers held 
fast to the vines, and the wind only 
flapped her coarse hair about her 
head. 

Dives, perceiving that his wood, 
covered with snow and wet with 
every rain, gave more smoke than 
flame, made a roof of planks for his 
storehouse ; and the smuggler relates. 
that, while laying the rafters, he found 
a screech-owl white as snow, blind 
and feeble, but provided with field- 
mice and bats in abundance. For 
this reason he called it the “ Grand- 
mother of the country,” supposing 
that all the other birds fed it on ac- 
count of its extreme old age. 

Toward evening the partisans— 
placed on the lookout on every ter- 
race of the rock—saw white upiforms 
appear in the surrounding gorges. 
Masses of men debouched from the 
depths on all sides at once, showing 
an intention to blockade Falkenstein. 
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Marc-Dives seeing this, became 
thoughtful. “If they surround us,” 
said he musingly, “ we cannot pro- 
cure provisions ; we must surrender 
or die of hunger.” 

The enemy’s staff were plainly 
seen on horseback around the spring 
of the village of Charmes. There a 
stout officer was observing the rock 
through a long field-glass ; behind 
him was Yegof, to whom he turned 
from time to time to question. The 
women and children of the village 
looked on at some distance away, as 
if enjoying the scene, and five or six 
Cossacks caracoled about. The 
smuggler could bear no more ; he 
took Hullin aside. 

“Look,” said he, “at that long 
line of shakos glistening along the 
Sarre, and nearer, those others run- 
ning like hares through the valley. 
‘They are Kaiserliks, are they not? 
Well, what are they going to do, 
Jean-Claude ?” 

“They are going to surround the 
mountain.” 

“That is clear. 


How many men 
do you think they have ?” 
“From three to four thousand.” 
“Without counting those in the 


open country. Well, what would 
you have Pivrette do with his three 
hundred men against that mass of 
vagabonds? I put the question 
frankly, Hullin !” 

“He can do nothing,” replied 
brave Jean-Claude simply. “The 
Germans know that our munitions 
are at Falkenstein ; they fear a ris- 
ing after they enter Lorraine, and 
wish to secure their rear. The en- 
emy’s general sees that he cannot 
overcome us by force; he has de- 
cided to reduce us by famine. All this, 
Marc, is surely true ; but we are men ; 
we will do ourduty ; wewill die here!” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Marc-Dives knit his brows, but 
seemed not at all convinced. 
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“We will die?” he repeated. “I 
do not see why we should die ; that 
idea did not enter our heads ; there 
are too many people who would be 
glad of it if we did.” 

“What would you do?” asked 
Hullin shortly; “do you want to 
surrender ?” 

“ Surrender!” cried the smuggler : 
“do you take me for a coward ?” 

“ Then explain.” 

“This evening I start for Phals- 
bourg. I risk my neck passing 
through the enemy’s lines; but I 
would rather do that than fold my 
arms and die of hunger. I will en- 
ter the city the first sortie that is 
made, when I will try and reach a 
gate. The commandant, Meunier, 
knows me ; I have sold him tobacco 
for the last three years. He, like 
you, served in Italy and Egypt. I 
will show him the state of affairs. I 
will see Gaspard Lefevre. I will fix 
matters so that they will probably 
give us acompany. If we only get 
a uniform, we are saved—do you see, 
Jean-Claude? All of our brave peo- 
ple who are left will join Pivrette, 
and, in any case, they can deliver us. 
That is my idea ; what do you think 
of it ?” 

He gazed at Hullin, whose fixed 
and gloomy eye disturbed him. 

“Ts it not our only chance ?” 

“It is an idea,” replied Jean- 
Claude at length ; “I do not oppose 
it.” 

And looking the smuggler straight 
in the eyes, he said: 

“Will you swear to do your ut- 
most to enter the city.” 

“TI swear nothing,” answered 
Marc, his brown cheeks flushing. 
“T leave here all I possess—my wife, 
my goods, my comrades, Catherine 
Lefevre, and you, my oldest friend ! 
IfI do not return, I shall be a traitor ; 
but if I return, you will explain 
your demand, Jean-Claude; we will 
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clear up this little account between 
us.” 

“Marc,” said Hullin, “forgive 
me. I have suffered too much; I 
was wrong ; misfortune has made me 
distrustful. Give me your hand. 
Go; save us ; save Catherine ; save 
my child! I say now to you, that 
our only hope lies in you.” 

Hullin’s voice quivered. 
softened, but he said : 

“Very well, Jean-Claude ; but in 
such a moment you should not have 
spoken so. Never let us again 
speak of it! I will leave my body 
on the way or I will return to deliver 
you. I will start to-night. The 
Kaiserliks already surround the 
mountain. No matter ; I have a good 
horse, and I was always lucky.” 

At six o’clock darkness had fallen 
on every peak. Hundreds of fires 
flashing in the gorges showed where 
the Germans were preparing their 
evening meal. Marc-Dives descend- 


Dives 


ed, groping his way. Hullin listen- 
ed for a few seconds to his com- 
rade’s footsteps, and then turned, 
buried in thought, to the old tower, 
where he had established his head- 


quarters. He lifted the thick wool- 
en curtain which closed the entrance, 
and saw Catherine, Louise, and the 
others gathered round a little fire, 
which lighted up the grey walls. The 
old woman, seated on an oaken 
block, her hands clasped around her 
knees, gazed fixedly at the flame, 
her lips set tightly together, and her 
face seemingly tinged with a green- 
ish tint in its extreme pallor. Je- 
rome, standing behind Catherine, 
his folded arms resting on his staff, 
touched the slimy roof with his otter- 
skin cap. All were sad and dis- 
heartened. Hexe-Baisel, who was 
lifting the cover of a great pot, and 
Doctor Lorquin, scraping the old wall 
with the point of his sabre, alone 
kept their accustomed looks. 
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“Here we are,” said the doctor, 
“returned to the times of the Triboci. 
These walls are more than two thou- 
sand years old. A fine quantity of 
water must have flowed from the 
heights of Falkenstein and Gross- 
mann through the Sarre and the 
Rhine since fire was made before in 
this tower.” 

“Yes,” replied Catherine, as if 
awakening from a dream, “and 
many besides us have here suffered 
cold, hunger, want. Who knows 
how many? And when a hundred, 
or two or three hundred years shall 
have passed, still others may here 
seek shelter. They, like us, will 
find the walls cold and the floor 
damp. They will make a little fire, 
and gazing on each other as we now 
gaze, will ask, Who suffered here 
before us, and why did they suffer? 
Were they pursued, hunted as we 
have been, that they would fain hide 
themselves in such a miserable den? 
And then they will think of by-gone 
years, and no one may answer them !” 

Jean-Claude drew near. Ina few 
moments, raising her head she said, 
as she looked at him: 

“Well, we are blockaded ; the 
enemy seeks to reduce us by famine.” 

“True, Catherine,” replied Hullin. 
“TI did not expect that. I counted 
on an attack ; but the Kaiserliks are 
not yet so sure of us as they imagine. 
Dives has just started for Phalsbourg. 
He knows the commandant ; and if 
they only send a hundred men to our 
succor—” 

“We must not rely on it,” inter- 
rupted the old woman. “ Marc may 
be captured or killed; and even 
should he succeed in making his 
way through their lines, how could 
he enter Phalsbourg? You know 
the city is besieged by the Rus- 
sians.” 

All remained silent. 

Hexe-Baizel soon brought some 
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soup, and the party formed a circle 
around the great smoking pot. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CATHERINE LEFEVRE came forth 
from the ruin at about seven 
e’clock in the morning. Louise 
and Hexe-Baizel were yet sleeping ; 
but day—the brilliant day of the 
mountains—already flooded the val- 
leys. Far below, through the blue 
depths, forests, gorges, rocks, were 
outlined like the mosses and pebbles 
of a lake beneath its crystal waters. 
Not a breath stirred the air, and 
Catherine, as she surveyed the gran- 
deur of the scene, felt a sense of 
peaceful calm —of repose, greater 
even than that of sleep, steal over 
her. “Our miseries, our unrest, and 
our sufferings are but of a day,” she 
thought. “Why disturb heaven with 
our groans? Why dread the future? 
All these things endure but a mo- 
ment. Our plaints are as those of a 


butterfly when the leaves fall; they 


do not keep winter away. Time 
must end for all; we must die that 
we may be born again.” 

Thus mused the old woman, and 
she no longer feared what might 
happen. Suddenly a murmur of 
voices filled her ears; she turned 
and saw Hullin with the three smug- 
glers, all earnestly talking, on the 
opposite side of the plateau. They 
had not seen her, so deeply did the 
subject of their conversation interest 
them. 

Old Brenn, at the edge of the rock, 
with a short, black pipe between his 
teeth, his cheeks wrinkled like a 
withered leaf, short nose, grey mous- 
tache, bleared eye-lids, half-closed 
over reddish-brown eyes, and long 
great-coat sleeves hanging by his 
sides, gazed at the different points 
Hullin was showing them among the 
mountains ; and the other two, wrap- 
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ped in their gray cloaks, stepped for- 
ward or backward, shading their 
eyes with their hands, in deep at- 
tention. 

Catherine walked toward them, 
and soon she heard: 

“Then you do not think it possi- 
ble to reach the foot of the moun- 
tain ?” 

“ No, Jean-Claude ; there is no way 
of doing so,” answered Brenn ; “those 
villains know the country thoroughly, 
and all the paths are guarded. Look! 
there is the meadow of Chevreuils 
along that lake; no one ever even 
thought of watching it ; but see, they 
are there. And yonder, the pass of 
Rothstein—a mere goat-path, where 
a man is scarcely seen once in ten 
years—you see a bayonet glisten be- 
hind the rock, do you not? And 
there, where I have climbed for eight 
years with my sacks without ever 
meeting a gendarme, they hold that 
too. Some fiend must have shown 
them the defiles.” 

“Yes,” cried tall Toubac, “the 
fiend Yegof.” 

“ But,” said Hullin, “it seems to 
me that three or four stout men might 
carry one of those posts.” 

“No; they are supported by each 
other ; and the first shot fired would 
bring a regiment upon us,” replied 
Brenn. “ Besides, if we got through, 
how could we return with provisions? 
It is impossible !” 

There were a few moments of si- 
lence. 

“ Nevertheless,” said Toubac, “ if 
Hullin wishes it, we will try all the 
same.” 

“Try what?” cried Brenn. “To 
lose our lives trying to escape, and 
leave the others in the toils? But it 
is all the same to me ; if the others go, 
I will. But as for talking about re- 
turning with provisions, I say it is 
impossible. Which path will you 
take going, and which returning? 
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Promises will not do here ; we must 
act up to them. If you know a way, 
tell us. For twenty years I have 
beaten the mountain with Marc. I 
know every path and pass for ten 
leagues around ; but I see none open 
now except through the air.” 

Hullin turned, and saw Mother 
Lefevre a few paces away, listening 
attentively. 

“You here, Catherine!” he ex- 
claimed. “Our affairs wear an ugly 
look.” 

“Yes; I understand. There is 
no way of getting a supply of provi- 
sions.” 

“ Provisions!” said Brenn, with a 
strange smile. ‘ Do you know, Mo- 
ther Lefevre, for how long we are 
supplied ?” 

“For a fortnight, at least,” replied 
Catherine. 

“For a week,” said the smuggler, 
shaking out the ashes of his pipe on 
his nail. 

“Ttis true,” said Hullin. “ Marc- 
Dives and I believed that an attack 
would be made on Falkenstein ; we 
never thought the enemy would be- 
siege it like a fortress. We were 
mistaken,” 

“And what is to be done?” asked 
Catherine, growing pale. 

“We must reduce each one’s ration 
to half. If Marc does not return 
in a fortnight, we shall have no more. 
Then, indeed, we must see what is to 
be done.” 

So saying, Hullin with Catherine 
and the smugglers, their heads droop- 
ing, took the-path to the notch. They 
reached the descent, when, thirty feet 
beneath them, they saw Materne 
climbing breathlessly among the 
stones, and dragging himself along 
by the bushes to increase his speed. 

“Well,” cried Jean-Claude, “ what 
has happened ?” 

“ Ah! there you are. 
to look for you. 


I was going 
One of the enemy’s 
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officers is coming along the wall of 
the old durg, with a little white flag. 
He seems to desire a parley.” 

Hullin, directing his steps toward 
the slope of the rock, saw, indeed, a 
German officer standing upon the 
wall, seemingly awaiting a sign to 
ascend. He was two musket-shots 
off, and further away were five or six 
soldiers, resting on their arms. 

After gazing a moment at the 
group, Jean-Claude turned, saying: 

“It is a flag of truce coming to 
summon us to surrender.” 

“Fire on him!” cried Catherine ; 
“we have no other answer.” 

The others all seemed inclined to 
do so, save Hullin, who, without 
speaking, descended to the terrace, 
where the rest of the partisans were 
gathered. 

“ My friends,” said he, “ the enemy 
sends a flag of truce. We know not 
what he wants. I suppose it is a 
summons to lay down our arms ; but 
it may be something else. Frantz 
and Kasper will go to meet him. 
They will bandage his eyes at the 
foot of the rock, and lead him hither.” 

No one having any objection to 
make, the sons of Materne slung 
their carbines on their backs and 
departed. At the end of about ten 
minutes the two tall hunters reached 
the officer ; there was a rapid confer- 
ence between them, after which all 
three began to climb to Falkenstein. 
As they ascénded, the uniform of the 
German officer, and even his features, 
could be clearly seen. He was a lean 
man, with ashy flaxen hair, tall, well 
knit, and resolute in movement and 
appearance. At the foot of the rock 
Frantz and Kasper bandaged his 
eyes, and soon their steps were heard 
beneath the vault. Jean-Claude went 
to meet them, and himself untied the 
handkerchief, saying : 

“You wish to communicate with 
me, sir. I am listening.” 
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The partisans stood some fifteen 
paces off. Catherine Lefevre, nearer, 
knitted her brows ; her bony figure, 
long, hooked nose, the three or four 
locks of gray hair which fell by chance 
upon her hollow temples, and down 
on her wrinkled cheeks, her tightly 
pressed lips, and fixed gaze, seemed 
first to attract the officer’s attention ; 
then the pale and gentle face of 
Louise behind her; then Jerome, 
with his long, yellow beard and 
cloak ; and old Materne leaning on 
his short rifle. He looked at the 
others, and at the high, red vault, 
with its colossal mass of granite 
hanging over the precipice, and 
covered only with a few brambles. 
Hexe-Baizel, behind Materne, her 
long broom of twigs in her hands, 
her outstretched neck and feet, on 
the very edge of the rock, seemed to 
astonish him. 

He himself was the object of much 
attention. His attitude and bearing, 


long face, finely-cut bronzed features, 


clear gray eye and thin mustache, the 
delicacy of his limbs, hardened hy 
the toils of war, all bespoke aristo- 
cratic lineage ; and he had, too, a 
look of shrewdness mingled with 
that of the man of the world, the 
soldier, and the diplomatist. 

But this mutual inspection was 
only the work of an instant. The 
officer began, in good French: 

“Ts it the Commandant Hullin 
that I have the honor of address- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jean-Claude. 

The officer glanced hesitatingly at 
the circle around. 

“Speak out, sir,” cried Hullin ; 
“Jet all hear you. Where honor and 
our country are the subject, no one in 
France is out of place ; our women 
understand the words as well as we. 
You have some propositions to offer 
me. In the first place, on behalf of 
whom?” 
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“Of the general commanding-in- 
chief. Here is my commission.” 

“Very good. We are listening, 
sir.” 

Then the officer, raising his yoice, 
proceeded in a firm tone: 

“ Before I begin, commandant, per- 
mit me to say that you have perform. 
ed your duty magnificently ; you have 
forced your foes to admire you.” 

“As for duty,” answered Hullin, 
“we merely did what we could.” 

“Yes,” added Catherine, in short, 
dry tones ; “and since our foes ad- 
mire us on that account, they will 
admire us much more in a week or 
two, for the war is not yet ended. 
Marc is to come !” 

The officer turned his head toward 
her, and stood as if stupefied at the 
savage earnestness imprinted upon 
the old woman’s features. 

“Those are noble sentiments,” 
said he, after a few moments’ si- 
lence ; “ but humanity has its rights, 
and to spill blood uselessly is only 
doing evil for the sake of evil.” 

“Then why do you come to our 
country?” cried Catherine, and her 
voice seemed like the eagle’s shriek. 
“ Begone, and let us alone !” 

Then she added : 

“You make war like robbers: you 
steal, pillage, burn. You all deserve 
to be hanged. We ought to throw 
you over the rock, for the sake of the 
example.” 

The officer turned pale, for the old 
woman seemed ready to execute her 
threat ; but he soon recovered him- 
self, and continued calmly : 

“‘T know that the Cossacks set fire 
to the farm-house opposite this rock. 
They are pillagers such as follow all 
armies, and this one act proves no- 
thing against the discipline of our 
troops. The French soldiery often 
did the same in Germany, and parti- 
cularly in the Tyrol ; and, not satis- 
fied with robbing and burning the 
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villages, they shot pitilessly all the 
mountaineers suspected of having 
taken up arms to defend their 
homes. We might make reprisals. 
It is our right to do so; but we are 
not barbarians ; we understand that 
patriotism is grand and noble, even 
when wrongly directed. Besides, we 
do not make war on the French peo- 
ple, but on the Emperor Napoleon. 
Therefore, our general, on learning 
of the conduct of the Cossacks, pub- 
licly punished that act of vandalism, 
and moreover, decided that the pro- 
prietor should be indemnified.” 

“T ask no indemnity of you,” inter- 
rupted Catherine rudely. “I wish to 
live with my wrong, and to avenge it !” 

The officer saw the hopelessness 
of trying to bring the old woman to 
terms, and that it was, besides, dan- 
gerous to reply. He turned, there- 
fore, to Hullin, and said: 

“T am charged, commandant, to 
offer you the honors of war, if you 
consent to surrender your position. 


You have no provisions, as we are 


well aware. A few days from now, 
you will be compelled to lay down 
your arms. ‘The esteem the general 
bears you alone impelled him to of- 
fer you these honorable conditions 
Longer resistance is useless. We 
are masters of Donon; our corps 
@’armée is passing into Lorraine. 
The campaign will not be decided 
here ; so that you have no interest 
in defending a useless position. We 
wish to spare you the horrors of fa- 
mine upon this rock. Decide, com- 
mandant.” 

Hullin turned to th partisans, and 
said simply, 

“You have heard. I refuse the 
conditions ; but I will submit, if all 
accept the enemy’s propositions.” 

“We all refuse them,” cried Je- 
rome. 

“Yes; all, all!” repeated the 
others. 
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Catherine Lefevre, till then so 
stern, happened to glance at Louise, 
and then her firmness gave way. She 
took her by the arm, and leading her 
to the officer, said: 

“We have a child among us ; is 
there no means of sending her to 
one of her friends in Laverne ?” 

Louise had scarce heard the words 
when, throwing herself in Hullin’s 
arms, she gred affrightedly, 

“No, no! I will stay with you, 
Father Jean-Claude! I will die with 
you !” ‘ 
“Go, sir,” said Hullin, with blood- 
less lips, “tell your general what you 
have seen; tell him that Falken- 
stein we will hold to the death! 
Kasper, Frantz, lead back the 
officer.” 

The last seemed to hesitate ; but 
as he was about to speak, Catherine, 
pale with wrath, cried, 

“Go, go! You are not yet so 
sure of us as you think. It is the 
villain Yegof who told you we had 
no provisions ; we have enough for 
two months, and in two months our 
army will have swept you from the 
earth. Traitors will not always flour- 
ish, and then woe to you !” 

As she grew more and more ex- 
cited, the officer judged it prudent 
to withdraw. He returned to his 
guides, who again put on the ban- 
dage, and led him to the foot of Fal- 
kenstein. 

Hullin’s orders regarding the pro- 
visions were carried out the same: 
day ; each one received a half-ration. 
A sentry was posted in front of Hexe- 
Baizel’s cavern, where the food was: 
kept, and the door barricaded. Jean- 
Claude ordered the distributions to. 
be made in presence of all, to avoid 
injustice ; but all these precautions 
did not save the unhappy patriots 
from the worst horrors of famine. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


For three days food had been en- 
tirely wanting. Still Dives gave no 
sign. How often during those long 
days of agony did the mountaineers 
strain their eyes toward Phalsbourg ! 
How often did they listen to the low 
murmur of the breeze, thinking it 
bore upon it the sound of the smug- 
gler’s footsteps ! 

In the midst of the thrments of 
hunger, the nineteenth day since the 
arrivgl of the partisans on Falken- 
stein dragged away. They no longer 
spoke to each other ; but seated on 
the earth, their fleshless faces gazing 
at vacancy, they passed hours as in 
a dream. Sometimes they would 
turn sparkling eyes upon each other, 
as if ready to satisfy their hunger at 
the expense of a comrade’s life ; then 
all would again sink into a gloomy 
calm. 

Once ‘Yegof’s raven, winging its 
way from peak to peak, came near 


this scene of misery; but old Ma-; 


terne brought his rifle to his shoul- 
der, and the bird of ill omen flew 
back at its utmost speed, uttering 
mournful cries, and the old hunter’s 
piece fell harmless. 

And now, as if the horrors of 
hunger were not enough to fill the 
measure of their misery, they only 
opened their lips to accuse or 
threaten each other. 

Louise was delirious; her great 
blue eyes, instead of living objects, 
saw spectres fleeting over them, 
sweeping the tree-tops, and lighting 
-upon the old tower. 

“ Food—food at last!” would she 
“cry. 

And then the others, carried away 
-by fury, shrieked that she was mock- 
dng them, and bade her beware. 

Jerome alone remained calm and 
collected ; but the great quantity of 
>snow he had eaten in his pangs kept 


his body and bony face covered with 
a cold sweat. 

Dr. Lorquin knotted a handker- 
chief around his waist, and drew it 
tighter and tighter, pretending that 
he thus satisfied his cravings. He 
sat against the wall of the tower with 
closed eyes, which from hour to hour 
he opened, saying, 

“We are at the first, second, third 
period. Another day, and all will 
be over !” 

Then he would deliver disserta- 
tions on the Druids, on Odin, Brah- 
ma, Pythagoras, quoting Latin and 
Greek, all announcing the approach- 
ing transformation of the people of 
Harberg into wolves, foxes, and all 
sorts of animals. 

“T,” he cried, “I will be a lion! 
I will eat fifteen pounds of beef a 
day.” 

But soon recollecting himself, he 
continued, 

“No, I would rather be a man, 
I will preach peace, brotherly love, 
justice! Ah my friends! we suffer 
for our own faults. What have we 
been doing on the other side of the 
Rhine for the last ten years? By 
what right did we place masters over 
those nations? Why did we not 
rather xchange thought, feeling, the 
products of our arts and industry 
with them? Why did we not meet 
them as brothers, instead of trying to 
enslave them? We should have been 
well received. Haw they, poor 
wretches, must have suffered during 
ten years of violence and rapine! 
Now they are avenging themselves. 
God is just. “ay the malediction 
of heaven fall on those who divide 
nations to oppress them !” 

After a few moments of excitement 
like this, he would sink exhausted 
against the wall, murmuring: 

“ Bread ! only a morsel of bread |” 

Materne’s boys, seated among the 
bushes, their rifles at their shoul- 
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ders, seemed awaiting the sight of 
game, which never appeared ; but 
the thought of their eternal rest- 
ing-place sustained their expiring 
strength. 

A few, in the agonies of fever, ac- 
cused Jean-Claude of being the 
author of their misery in bringing 
them to Falkenstein. 

Hullin, with more than human 
energy, yet came and went, watching 
all that passed in the valleys, but 
speaking no word. 

Sometimes he would advance to 
the very edge of the rock, with jaws 
pressed firmly together, and flashing 
eyes, to see Yegof seated before a 
great fire on the meadow of Bois-de- 
Chenes, in the middle of a troop of 
Cossacks. Since the enemy’s arrival 
in the valley of Charmes, this had 
been the fool’s constant post; and 
from it he seemed to gloat over the 
agony of his victims. 

The tortures of hunger in the 
depths of a dungeon are no doubt 
terrible ; but beneath the open sky, 
with floods of light pouring down on 
every side, in view of help, in view of 
the thousand resources of nature, 
then no tongue can paint their hor- 
rors. 7 

At the end of this ninetee+th day, 
between four and five in the evening, 
the weather became cloudy ; huge 
masses of gray vapor rose behind the 
snowy peak of Grossmann ; the set- 
ting sun, glowing redly like a ball of 
iron just taken from the furnace, 
threw a few last gleams through the 
thickening air. Deep silence reigned 
on the rock. Louise no longer gave 
any sign of life ; Kasper and Frantz 
still sat motionless as stones among 
the bushes. Catherine Lefevre, hud- 
dled on the ground, clasping her 
knees within her withered arms, her 
features hard and rigid, her hair 
hanging over her ashy cheeks, her 
eyes haggard, and lips closed tight as 
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a vice, seemed some ancient sibyl. 
She no longer spoke. That evening, 
Hullin, Jerome, old Materne, and 
Doctor Lorquin gathered around the 
old woman, that all might die to- 
gether. They were all silent, and 
the last glimmer of twilight fell dimly 
upon the group. To the right, be- 
hind a projection of the rock, the 
fires of the Germans sparkled in the 
abyss. Suddenly the old woman, 
starting as from a dream, murmured 
a few words, unintelligible at first. 

“Dives is coming!” she con- 
tinued in a low tone; “I see him; 
he sallies from the postern—to the 
right of the arsenal. Gaspard follows 
him, and—” 

She counted slowly. 

“ Two hundred and fifty men, Na- 
tional Guards and soldiers. They 
cross the fosse ; they mount behind 
the demi-lune. Gaspard is talking 
to Marc. What is he saying?” 

She seemed to listen. 

“*Hasten! Ay, hasten; never 
was more need of speed! They are 
on the glacis !” 

There was a long silence; then 
the old woman, suddenly springing 
to her feet, rose to her full height, 
and with arms outstretched, and hair 
flying wildly about her head, shouted : 

“ Courage! Strike! kill! kill! 
kill !” 

She fell heavily to the earth. 

Her terrible cry had awakened all ; 
it might have awakened the dead. 
New life seemed breathed into the 
besieged. Something strange and 
unearthly seemed to fill the air. Was 
it hope? life? I know not; but the 
entire party came crawling up on all 
fours, like wild beasts, holding their 
breath that they might listen. Even 
Louise moved slightly, and raised 
her head. Frantz and Kasper drag- 
ged themselves on their knees, and 
strange to say, Hullin, casting his 
eyes toward Phalsbourg, thought he 
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saw the flashes of musketry, as if a 
sortie were being made. 

Catherine resumed her first atti- 
tude ; but her cheeks, lately rigid as 
a marble mask, now quivered, and 
her eye again grew dreamy. The 
others listened ; their lives seemed 
hanging on her lips. Thus a quar- 
ter of an hour passed, when she 
again spoke slowly : 

“They have passed the enemy’s 
lines ; they are hastening to Lutzel- 
bourg ; I see them. Gaspard and 
Dives are in the van with Desmarets, 
Ulrich, Weber, and our friends of 
the city. They are coming! they 
are coming !” 

She was again silent. They lis- 
tened long, but the vision had van- 
ished. Minutes followed minutes 
that seemed centuries, when at once 
Hexe-Baizel’s sharp voice arose: 

“She isafool! She saw nothing. 
I know Mare. He is mocking us. 
What is it to him if we perish! So 
long as he has his bottle of wine and 
his dinner, and his pipe after, what 
does he care? O the villain!” 

Then all was silence again, and 
the wretches whose hearts were for a 
moment animated with the hope of 
speedy deliverance, again sank back 
in despair. 

“Tt was a dream,” thought they. 

“ Hexe-Baizel is right ; we are 
doomed to die of hunger.” 

Night had fallen. When the moon 
rose behind the tall firs, shedding 
her pale light on the mournful groups, 
Hullin alone watched, although fever 
was burning his vitals. He listened 
to every sound from the gorges. The 
voices of the German sentries called 
their Wer da! Wer da! as the 
rounds passed the bivouacs; the 
horses neighed shriily, and _ their 
grooms shouted. At last, toward 
midnight, the brave old man fell 
asleep like the others. When he 
awoke, the clock of the village of 
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Charmes was striking four. Hullin, 
at the sound of its far-off vibrations, 
started from his stupor, opened his 
eyes, and, while he gazed upward 
trying to collect his senses, a dim 
light like the flare of a torch passed 
before his eyes. Fear seized him, 
and he muttered: 

“Am I going mad? The night is 
dark, and yet I see torches !” 

The flame reappeared ; he saw it 
more clearly ; he arose and pressed 
his hand for some seconds upon his 
brow. At last, risking a glance, he 
saw distinctly a fire on Giromani, on 
the other side of Blanru, flinging its 
red glare in the sky, and throwing 
black shadows from the firs on the 
snow. Suddenly he remembered that 
it was the signal agreed on between 
Pivrette and himself to announce an 
attack ; he trembled from head to 
foot ; a cold sweat poured from his 
forehead, and groping through the 
darkness like a blind man with arms 
outstretched, he stammered : 

“Catherine! Louise! Jerome!” 

3ut no one answered ; and after 
wandering thus, feeling his way, and 
often thinking he was moving on 
when he made not a step, he fell to 
the ground on his face crying, 

“My children! Catherine ! They 
are coming! We are saved !” 

There was a dull murmur; it 
seemed as if the dead were awaken- 
ing. ‘There was a short peal of 
laughter. It was Hexe-Baizel, crazed 
through suffering ; then Catherine 
cried : 

“Hullin! Hullin! Whospoke?” 

Jean-Claude, overcoming his emo- 
tion, shouted in a firmer voice: 

“Jerome, Catherine, Materne, all 
of you! Are you dead? Do you 
not see yonder fire on the side of 

3lanru? It is Pivrette coming to 
our rescue !” 

At the same instant a crash rolled 
like a tempest through the gorges of 
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the Jaegerthal. The trump of judg- 
ment could not have produced a 
greater effect upon the besieged. 
At once all were awake and listen- 
ing. 

“It is Pivrette! It is Marc 
cried broken voices, sounding hol- 
low as those of skeletons. “They 
are coming to save us!” 

They tried to rise. Some fell back 
sobbing ; they could no longer weep. 
A second crash brought all to their 
feet. 

“Tt is the volley of a platoon!” 
cried Hullin ; “our men are firing 
by platoon too! We have soldiers 
inline! Long live France !” 

“Mother Catherine was right,” 
said Jerome ; “the men of Phals- 
bourg are coming to help us; they 
are descending the hills of the Sarre, 
and Pivrette is attacking by way of 
Blanru.” 

The fusillade was, in fact, com- 
mencing on both sides at once, 
toward the meadows of Bois-de- 
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Chenes and the heights of Kilberi. 
Then the two leaders embraced, 
and as they groped about in the 
darkness, seeking the edge of the 
rock, the voice of Materne shouted : 


“Take care! 
there.” 

They stopped short, and looked 
down, but saw nothing ; a current of 
cold air, from the depths beneath, 
alone told them of their danger. 
All the surrounding peaks and val- 
leys were buried in darkness. On 
the sides of the opposite slope, the 
flashes of the musketry glanced like 
lightning, now lighting up an aged 
oak, or the black outline of a rock, 
or mayhap a patch of heather, cov- 
ered with forms rushing hither and 
thither. From the depths, two thou- 
sand feet below, rose a confused mur- 
mur, the clattering of horse-hoofs, 
cries, commands. Now the call of 
a mountaineer—that prolonged shout 


the precipice is 
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which flies from peak to peak—rose 
like a sigh to Falkenstein. 

“That is Marc!” said Hullin. 

“ Yes, it is Marc cheering us,” re- 
plied Jerome. 

The others, near by, with necks 
outstretched and hands on the edge 
of the cliff, gazed wistfully. The 
fire continued with a rapidity which 
told of the desperation of the fight ; 
but nothing could be seen. How 
those poor wretches longed for a 
part in the struggle! With what 
ardor would they have hurled them- 
selves into the combat! The fear 
of yet being abandoned—of seeing 
the retreat of their rescuers—made 
them speechless. 

Soon day began to break; the 
pale dawn shone behind the dark 
peaks ; a few rays of light fell into 
the shadowy valleys, and, half an 
hour after, silvered the mists of their 
depths. Hullin, glancing through a 
break in these clouds, at last under- 
stood the state of affairs. The Ger- 
mans had lost the heights of Valtin 
and the field of Bois-de-Chenes. 
They were massed in the valley of 
Charmes, at the foot of Falkenstein, 
one third of the way up the slope, so 
that the fire of their adversaries 
might not plunge from above upon 
them. Opposite the rock, Pivrette, 
master of Bois-de-Chenes, was order- 
ing an abatis to be raised on the de- 
scent to the valley. He rushed hith- 
er and thither, his short pipe between 
his teeth, his slouched hat pulled 
down on his ears, and his rifle slung 
behind him. The blue axes of the 
wood-cutters glanced in the rising 
sun. To the left of the village, on 
the side of Valtin, in the midst of the 
heather, Marc-Dives, on a little black 
horse with a trailing tail, his long 
sword hanging from his wrist, was 
pointing out the ruins and the old 
path over which the wood-cutters 
were wont to drag their trees. An 
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infantry officer and some National 
Guards in blue uniforms listened. 
Gaspard Lefevre alone, in advance 
of the group, leaned on his musket 
and seemed meditating. His mien 
told of desperate resolve. At the 
top of the hill, two or three hundred 
men, in line, resting on their arms, 
gazed on the scene. 

The sight of the fewness of their 
defenders chilled the hearts of the 
besieged ; the more so as the Ger- 
mans, outnumbering them seven or 
eight to one, began to form two col- 
umns of attack to regain the posi- 
tions they had lost. Their general 
sent horsemen in every direction 
with orders, and the lines of bayo- 
nets began to move. 

“The game is up!” muttered 
Hullin to Jerome. “ What can five 
or six hundred men do against four 
thousand in line of battle? The 
Phalsbourg people will return home, 
saying, ‘We have done our duty!’ 
and Pivrette will be crushed.” 

All thought the same ; but what 
filled the measure of their despair 
was to see a long line of Cossacks 
debouch at full speed into the valley 
of Charmes, the fool Yegof at their 
head galloping like the wind, his 
beard, the tail of his horse, his dog- 
skin and his red hair streaming be- 
hind. He gazed at the rock, and 
brandished his lance above his head. 
At the bottom of the valley he spur- 
red toward the enemy’s - staff. 
Reaching the general, he made some 
gestures, pointing to the other side 
of the plateau of Bois-de Chenes. 

“ The villain !” exclaimed Hullin. 
“See! he says Pivrette has no abatis 
on that side, and that the mountain 
must be turned.” 

A column indeed, began its march 
at once in the direction shown, while 
another pressed on toward the 
abatis to mask the movement of the 
first. 
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“Materne,” cried Jean-Claude, 
is there no means of sending a bul- 
let after yonder fool ?” 

The old hunter shook his head. 

“None,” he answered ; “it is im- 
possible ; he is not in range.” 

Even as he spoke, Catherine ut- 
tered a wild cry, a scream like that 
of a falcon. 

“ Let us crush them !” she shriek- 
ed—* crush them as we did at Blut- 
feld !” 

And the old woman, but a moment 
ago so feeble, seized a fragment of 
rock which she lifted with both 
hands ; then, with her long gray hair 
floating in the wind, her hooked nose 
bent over her compressed and color- 
less lips, and her wrinkled cheeks 
rigid as iron, she rushed with firm 
steps to the edge of the cliff, and the 
rock cleft the air. 

A horrible clamor arose from be- 
neath, through which could be heard 
the crash of broken branches ;_ then 
the enormous mass rebounded a 
hundred feet outward—dashed down 
the steep slope, again flew out into 
the open air, down, down, falling full 
on Yegof, and crushing him at the 
general’s feet! All was the work of 
a moment. 

Catherine, erect on the edge of the 
cliff, laughed a long, rattling laugh. 

Then the others, those phantoms, 
spectres, as if a new life had been 
given them, dashed over the ruins 
of the ancient burg, shrieking : 

“Death! Deathtothe Germans! 
Crush them as we did at Blutfeld.” 

Never did eye behold a scene 
more terrible. Wretches at the gates 
of the tomb—lean, fleshless as skel- 
etons—found again their strength and 
their courage. They blenched not, 
each man seized his fragment of 
rock, hurled it over the precipice, and 
rushed back to find another, without 
even waiting to see the effect of the 
one he had thrown. 
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No pen can paint the terror of the 
Kaiserliks as this storm of rocks 
dashed down upon their heads. All 
turned as they heard the crashing 
bushes and trees, and at first stood 
gazing as if petrified. Raising their 
eyes, they saw others, and still others, 
rushing down, and, above, figures like 
spectres appear and disappear, hurl- 
ing missiles of death into the air ; 
they saw-around them their crushed 
and mangled comrades—lines of fif- 
teen or twenty men stricken down at 
once. A wild cry echoed from the 
depths of the valley to the peak of 
Falkenstein, and despite the com- 
mands of their leaders, despite the 
hail of shot that began to pour from 
right and left upon them, the Ger- 
mans, careless whither they went, 
fled anywhere—anywhere to avoid 
the horrid death that smote them 
there. 

In the thick of the rout, however, 
the Austrian general succeeded in 


rallying a battalion and brought it in 


good order to the village. Calm 
and collected amid disaster and 
death, he seemed worthy his high 
rank. He turned gloomily, from 
time to time, to gaze on the falling 
rocks, which still ploughed bloody 
furrows through his column. 
Jean-Claude observed him, and in 
spite of the intoxication of victory, and 
the joy of having escaped the horrors 
of a death by famine, the old soldier 
could not restrain his admiration. 
“Look,” he cried to Jerome, “he 
does as we did on the retreat from 
Donon and Grossmann. He is the 
last to retire, and only yields his 
ground foot by foot. Truly there are 
brave men of all countries !” 
Marc-Dives and Pivrette, witness- 
ing this turn of fortune, descended 
among the fir-trees to cut off the en- 
emy’s retreat ; but the effort was in 
vain. The battalion, reduced one 
half, formed square behind the vil- 
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lage of Charmes, and then retreated 
slowly up the valley of the Sarre, 
halting at times, like a wounded and 
hunted wild-boar turning upon his 
tormentors, whenever the men of 
Pivrette or from Phalsbourg pressed 
them too closely. 

Thus ended the great battle of 
Falkenstein, known among the moun- 
tains as the Battle of the Rocks. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ScaRcELY had the fight ceased, 
when, toward 8 o’clock, Marc-Dives, 
Gaspard, and some thirty mountain- 
eers, bearing baskets of food, reach- 
ed the peak of Falkenstein. What a 
spectacle awaited them there! The 
besieged, stretched on the earth, 
seemed dead. In vain they shook 
the bodies and shouted in their ears ; 
no answer came. Gaspard Lefevre, 
seeing his mother and Louise lying 
motionless with teeth fast locked to- 
gether, told Marc, in his agony, that 
unless they recovered he would blow 
out his brains with his own musket. 
Marc replied that every one was 
free to do as he pleased ; but that for 
his part, he would do no such thing 
on Hexe-Baisel’s account. At length, 
old Colon placed his basket on a 
stone. Kasper Materne suddenly 
sighed, opened his eyes, and, seeing 
the food, began clacking his teeth 
like a famished fox. 

They knew what that meant, and 
Marc-Dives passed his flask under 
the nose of each one, which was suf- 
ficient to resuscitate them. They 
wanted to devour all the provisions 
at once; but Doctor Lorquin had 
sense enough remaining to warn 
Marc not to listen to them, for the 
least excess would be sure death. 
Each one received, therefore, only a 
small piece of bread, an egg, and a 
glass of wine, which restored their 
powers singularly. ‘Then they placed 
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Catherine, Louise, and the entire 
party on sleds, and descended to the 
village. 

Who could describe the enthusi- 
asm and emotion of their friends, 
when they saw them arrive, more 
meagre than Lazarus risen from his 
grave! They were gazed at, em- 
braced, hugged, and every new-com- 
er from Abreschwiller, Dagsberg, 
Saint-Quirin, or anywhere else, had 
to repeat the ceremony. 

Marc-Dives was obliged twenty 
times to relate the story of his jour- 
ney to Phalsbourg. Luck had been 
against the brave smuggler. After 
having almost by miracle escaped 
the bullets of the Kaiserliks, he fell, 
in the valley of Spartzprod, into the 
middle of a troop of Cossacks, who 
robbed him of every thing. Then 
for two weeks he had to roam about 
the Russian posts, which surrounded 
the city, drawing the fire of their sen- 
tries and running the risk dozens of 
times of being arrested as a spy, be- 
fore he was able to enter the works. 
Then the commandant Meunier, fear- 
ing from the weakness of the garri- 
son, at first refused all help, and it 
was only at the pressing entreaty of 
the inhabitants of the city that he at 
length consented to detach two com- 
panies for the purpose. 

The mountaineers, listening to this 
recital, could not cease admiring the 
courage of Marc, and his persever- 
ance amid so many perils. 

“What would you have me do?” 
asked the tall smuggler of those 
loudest in their praises. “I only did 
my duty ; would you have me leave 
my comrades to perish? I knew 
that the task was not an easy one; 
those rogues of Cossacks are sharper 
than custom-house officers; they 
scent you a league off like crows ; 
but no matter, we got the better of 
them this time.” 

At the end of five or six days, all 
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the lately besieged were on their feet 
again. Captain Vidal, from Phals- 
bourg, had left twenty-five men at 
Falkenstein, to guard the ammuni- 
tion. Gaspard Lefevre was of the 
number, and the brave fellow came 
every morning down to the village. 
The allies had all passed into Lor- 
raine ; none were seen in Alsace, 
except around the fortresses. Soon 
the news came of the victories of 
Champ-Aubert and Montmirail ; but 
the evil days had come upon us, and, 
in spite of the heroism of our army 
and the Emperor’s genius, the Ger- 
mans and Russians entered Paris. 

This was a terrible blow for Jean- 
Claude, Catherine, Materne, Jerome, 
and all the mountaineers ; but others 
have related the history of these 
events ; they form no part of our 
story. 

Peace concluded, the old farm- 
house of Bois-de-Chenes was rebuilt 
in the spring ; wood-cutters, sabot- 
makers, masons, and all the workmen 
in the country round lent a hand in 
the work. 

About the same time, the army 
having been disbanded, Gaspard 
trimmed his mustache, and _his 
marriage with Louise took place. 

The wedding-day was all the he- 
roes of Falkenstein and Donon gath- 
ered, and the farm-house received 
them with open doors, and windows 
too. Each one brought a present to 
the couple—Jerome, a pair of little 
shoes for Louise ; Dives, packages of 
smuggled tobacco for Gaspard ; each 
one according to his means. 

Tables were set even in the barns 
and sheds. How much wine, bread, 
and meat, how many pies and pud- 
dings were disposed of, I know not ; 
but what I do know is that Jean- 
Claude, filled with gloom since the 
entry of the allies into Paris, cheered 
upon that day and sang the old song 
of his youth as gayly as when he set 
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out, musket on shoulder for Valmy, 
Jemmapes and Fleurus. The echoes 
of Falkenstein took up the old pa- 
friotic air—the grandest, noblest ever 
heard by man. Catherine Lefevre 
beat time on the table with the han- 
dle of her knife; and if it be true, as 
many maintain, that the dead come 
to listen when we speak of them, our 
slain must indeed have rejoiced, and 
the King of Diamonds foamed on his 
red beard. 

Toward midnight, Hullin arose, 
and addressing the bridegroom and 
bride said : 

“You will have brave children ; I 
will dance them on my knees, and 
teach them this old song ; and then I 
will follow those who have gone be- 
fore me.” 

He embraced Louise, and linking 
arms with Marc-Dives and Jerome, 
went to his own little home, followed 
by all the wedding guests singing 
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their grand old song. Never was a 
finer night known ; millions of stars 
sparkled in the dark blue sky, and a 
low murmur arose from the bushes 
at the foot of the slope where so 
many brave hearts lay cold. All felt 
at once rejoiced and sad. At Jean- 
Claude’s door they shook his hand 
and gave him good night ; then, scat- 
tering in little parties to right and 
left, sought their villages. 

“Good-night Materne, Jerome, 
Pivrette, Dives,” cried the brave 
sabot-maker cheerily. 

His old friends turned and waved 
their hats, and said among them- 
selves : 

“There are indeed days when it is 
a joy to be in this fair world. Ah! 
if there were no pestilence, nor war, 
nor famine ; if men understood, loved, 
and helped one another ; if wrongs 
and distrust were unknown—what 
a paradise would be ours !” 





PORTER’S HUMAN INTELLECT.* 


In returning to consider this ela- 
borate volume more in detail, we 
would remark that its author has 
designed it as a text-book for college 
students in the class of philosophy, 
and has proceeded, in writing on 
the presumption that they for whom 
he writes have not the slightest 
knowledge of the subject. Hence 
his pages are filled with matters 
which those who have made some pro- 
ficiency in the science of the human 
understanding, and are not whol- 
ly ignorant of philosophy, properly 

* The Human Intellect ; with an Introduction upon 
Psychology and the Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphy- 


sics in Yale College. New York: Scribner & Co. 
1868. 8vo, pp. 673. 


so called, aré already masters of, and 
which they cannot even read without 
great weariness of the body, and do 
not deem it worth their while to read 
at all. They feel that to be able to 
understand the author, it is enough 
to consult his principles and method, 
and his definitions of the several top- 
ics he takes up and discusses. They 
have neither the patience to read 
carefully through a huge volume 
which is, nine-tenths of it, filled with 
what is for them mere baby-talk. 
But the author does not, in compos- 
ing his work, begin by stating and 
defining his theses, and then pro- 
ceeding to elucidate and prove them ; 
but attempts to begin where he sup- 
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poses the infant begins, and proceeds 
as a learner, not as a master. Con- 
sequently, we are compelled to read 
his book from the beginning to the 
end, or not be sure of his doctrine on 
any one point. 

It is true, the author sometimes 
attempts definitions, but they are sel- 
dom scientific, rarely embrace his 
whole thesis, and nothing else, and 
are pretty sure to mislead the unfor- 
tunate reviewer who relies on them. 
He seldom abides by his own defini- 
tions. In one place he defines con- 
sciousness a power, and in another 
he makes it an act. Sense-percep- 
tion is defined to be the power by 
which the intellect gains the know- 
ledge of material objects ; then we 
are told that the object perceived is 
not the material existence, but “a 
joint product of the material agent 
and the sentient organism,” a psychi- 
cal transcript of the material object ; 
while in another part of his work we 
find him denying that what the mind 
perceives is such transcript, and re- 
futing, by plain and solid reasons, 
those who maintain that it is. A 
really scientific definition is a defini- 
tion per genus et per differentiam ; Dr. 
Porter sometimes gives the genus 
and forgets the differentia, and some- 
times gives the differentia without 
giving the genus. He also adopts a 
terminology in many respects not fa- 
miliar to us, though it may be to oth- 
ers, without the necessary explana- 
tion of the terms he uses ; and even 
when the terms he uses are such as 
we are familiar with, they are used in 
a sense to which we are not accus- 
tomed. Wecannot tolerate swbject-ob- 
Ject, for subject and object are distinct, 
and stand the one over against the 
other. The subject in thought is nev- 
er the object, and the object is never 
the subject. Grammar teaches so 
much. Odject-object says no more than 
simply object. Every object is object, 
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and no object is more or less than 
object. The object is always real ; 
for it is causative, since in the ac 
of thought it resists the subject, her 
becomes a counter-pressure. We 
dislike percepts and concepts ; for they 
are intended to imply that they exist, 
as it were, independent of the sub- 
ject and the object, and that the pro- 
duct of subject and object may itself 
be object. We protest earnestly, in 
the name both of philology and phi- 
losophy, against calling existences, 
which are nothing except by the cre- 
ative act of God, Jdeimgs, and still 
more earnestly against so calling the 
products of second or third causes. 
This might pass with the Gentiles, 
who substituted generation for crea- 
tion, but is inexcusable in a Christian 
philosopher. We know the school- 
men did so, but they are not to be 
commended for it. They speak of 
ens simpliciter, ens secundum quid, ens 
reale, and ens possibile, and even of 
ens rationis, as if being, the crea- 
tions of being, mental abstractions, 
and the creations of fancy and ima- 
gination could be all of the same ge- 
nus or placed in the same category ! 
There is a philosophy in language 
wh.ch can never be disregarded with- 
out more or less injury to the philo- 
sophy of things. 

The professor’s method and tech- 
nology render his work exceedingly 
difficult to be understood without as 
muclp study as would be necessary to 
construct the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind without it; and therefore 
if we should happen at times to miss 
his meaning, he must blame himself. 
-He is far more intent on explaining 
the processes of the mind in know- 
ing than on setting forth what it 
knows. ‘These processes have no in- 
terest for us ; for they really throw no 
light on the power or fact of know- 
ledge. We want to know what the 
author means by philosophy, and 
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what is its value, and we therefore 
want him to speak as the professor, 
not asthe pupil. We have no dispo- 
sition to waste our time and weary 
the flesh, even, in reading the mass 
of stuff which he writes and which 
tells us nothing we want to know. 
But enough of this. 

The professor divides, not very sci- 
entifically, his work into four parts. 
Part I. treats of Presentation and 
Presentative Knowledge ; Part II., of 
Representation and Representative 
Knowledge ; Part III., of Thinking 
and Thought-Knowledge ; and Part 
IV., of Intuition and Intuitive Know- 
ledge. He says, p. 77, ‘‘ The lead- 
ing faculties of the intellect are 
three : the presentative or observing 
faculty, the representative or creative 
faculty, and the thinking or general- 
izing faculty. More briefly, the fa- 
culty of experience, the faculty of 
representation, and the faculty of in- 
telligence.” But experience is not a 
faculty ; it is the result of the exer- 
cise of all our faculties, and a source 
of intelligence. Intelligence, as a 
faculty, is the intellect itself; as a 
fact, it is indistinguishable from ex- 
perience, which is improperly re- 
stricted by some psychologists of the 
inductive sort to the knowledge of 
the external world through the senses, 
but extends to all acquired know- 
ledge, whatever the faculty exercised 
in acquiring it or the object per- 
ceived, The real distinction is not be- 
tween experience or empirical know- 
ledge and intelligence, but between 
empirical knowledge or experience 
and the ideal principles which are 
given intuitively by the Creator, and 
neither acquired nor developed by 
the soul’s own action. Distinctions 
should be real, not arbitrary or ab- 
Stract. 

We are able to know objects of 
various kinds and sorts, but the 
knowing is always the same fact, 
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and by the same cognitive faculty, 
whatever the object known, the or- 
der to which it belongs, or the means 
and conditions of its cognition. The 
learned professor’s division, making 
four sorts of knowledge, since he 
makes intuition empirical, or an act 
of the soul, appears to us, therefore, 
without any real foundation. All 
knowledge or actual knowing is pre- 
sentative, and is in all cases by di- 
rect contemplation of the object. in 
the light of ideal intuition. Demon- 
stration only strips the object of its 
envelopes, removes the prohibentia, 
and presents it to direct contempla- 
tion. In the longest chain of rea- 
soning, each link is, in the empiri- 
cal sense, intuitively apprehended. 
The apprehension is always immedi- 
ate, and the several mental processes 
serve only to bring the subject and 
object together, face to face. These 
processes, however named or what- 
ever their character, never extend the 
matter of knowledge beyond the ob- 
jects presented. 

The presentative faculty the au- 
thor subdivides into consciousness 
and _ sense-perception. But con- 
sciousness is not a presentative facul- 
ty, nor a faculty, nor a subdivision of 
a faculty at all. It is simply the re- 
cognition of the soul, as reflected 
from the object, of herself as subject. 
At most, it simply presents the sub- 
ject of the thought. Sense-percep- 
tion presents only material or sensi- 
ble objects. The professor’s doctrine 
is then that of Locke, who derives 
all our ideas from sensation and re- 
flection, and confines all our know- 
ledge to sensibles with the soul and 
her operations. Reflection only ope- 
rates on the sense-perceptions with- 
out extending the matter of know- 
ledge beyond them. This is pure 
sensism, which we are somewhat sur- 
prised to find held by an eminent 
professor in Yale College. Does 
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Dr. Porter know his doctrine is sens- 
ism, and therefore materialistic? He 
says, though not truly, we apprehend 
the soul in consciousness as a spirit- 
ual being, but is the soul the only 
non-sensible he means to assert ? 
But, as we showed in our former 
article, the soul recognizes herself 
only as subject, and therefore only as 
the correlative of object. She knows 
her own operations only in the same 
correlation. Take away the object 
and you lose the subject or fact of 
consciousness. This, we fear, the 
professor does. He defines, p. 131, 
sense-perception to be “ an act of ob- 
jective knowledge, in which the soul 
knows and only knows ;” but adds, 
“if the soul knows, it knows some 
being as its object. But what being 
does it affirm? We answer, The be- 
ing which is the joint product of the 
material agent and the sentient or- 
ganism. . . . In perception proper 
we do not know the excitant apart, 
nor do we know the organism apart, 
only the result of their joint action. 
This we know as an object, with 
which the mind is confronted both 
as a sentient and as a percipient.” 
But as there can be no thought with- 
out the conjunction of the intellective 
subject and the intelligible object, if 
the mind does not apprehend the 
material object itself, there can be 
no such joint product as pretended, 
and, consequently, no object at all. 
The object then vanishes, and leaves 
only the subject, which is, we need 
not say, pure idealism. As the sub- 
ject is the correlative of object, and 
recognizes itself only in thinking’ the 
object, if the object vanishes, the 
subject, too, must vanish, and leave 
behind it only the sensation trans- 
Jormée of Condillac. But as sensa- 
tion, however transformed, is still 
sensation, and as sensations are in- 
capable of standing alone, or of sub- 
sisting without the subject, the sen- 
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sations themselves must go, and ni- 
hilism alone remains—the result to 
which all psychologisms and ontolo- 
gisms are necessarily tending, and in 
which Sir William Hamilton says all 
philosophy necessarily ends, if we 
may trust a passage which we saw 
quoted from him not long since in 
The New Englander, by a Princeton 
professor, in a striking article on 
The Present State of Philosophy, in 
which the writer has well stated the 
problem presented, but which he nei- 
ther solves nor attempts to solve; 
a problem, the solution of which is 
in the ideal formula, or the real syn- 
thesis of principles of things and 
of science, of which he seems never 
to have heard. 

The professor draws a proper dis- 
tinction between sensation as feel- 
ing and sensation as perception, but 
we cannot agree with him that sen- 
sation as feeling is an affection of 
the soul. Those psycho-physiologers 
make a great mistake who call the 
body “Zhe House I live in.” ‘The 
union of soul and body is too inti- 
mate for that. I am not soul, as dis- 
tinguished from the body, nor am I 
body, as distinguished from the soul ; 
but I am the union of the two. A 
General Council defines the soul 
to be “forma corporis,” the inform- 
ing and animating principle of the 
body. Yet there is a distinction be- 
tween them. We can predicate of 
the one things which we cannot of 
the other. There is, indeed, no sen- 
sation without thought, or an act of 
the soul ; but the sensation itself, as 
distinguished from the perception, is 
felt, not merely localized, in the 
body, not in the soul. When I feel 
the twinges of the gout, I feel them, 
not in my soul, but in my toe. We 
must distinguish two classes of affec- 
tions, frequently confounded ; the 
one sensible, of the body, the other 
spiritual, of the soul. The sensible 
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affections or emotions, such as joy 
and grief, sorrow and delight, pain 
and pleasure, are of the body ani- 
mated and informed by the soul. 
They indeed imitate in the sensible 
order the affections of the soul, but 
have in themselves no moral charac- 
ter. Hence, the masters of spiritual 
life make no account of what is call- 
ed sensible devotion, and see in it 
nothing meritorious, and no reason 
why the soul, in its itinerary to 
God, should seek it. But very differ- 
ent is the other class, often called 
by the same name, and which may or 
may not be accompanied by sensible 
emotion. This difference is at once 
understood by all who have learned 
to distinguish between the love of the 
senses and the love of the soul, the 
love Plato meant when he represent- 
ed the soul, in his fine poetical way, 
as having two wings, intelligence and 
love, on which it soars to the empy- 
reum. This love, in one degree, is 
chivalric love, which the knight cher- 
ishes for his mistress whom he wor- 
ships as a distant star ; in a higher 
degree, it is heroic love, a love that 
braves all dangers for the beloved, 
whether friend or country ; in a still 
higher degree, and informed by 
grace, it is charity or saintly love, 
with which the saint burns and is con 
sumed as he contemplates the Beau- 
ty of Holiness, or “the First Good 
and the First Fair.” This is not 
sensible love, and its glory is in strug- 
gling against, the seductions of the 
senses, or the flesh, and by the grace 
of God winning the victory over 
them, and coming off conqueror 
through Him who hath loved us and 
given his life for us. 

The professor has entered largely 
into the physiology of the senses, 
and the joint action of the soul in 
the fact of knowledge, and the pro- 
cess of the mind in forming what he 
calls percepts; but as all he says 
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under these heads, whether true or 
not true, throws no light on the intel- 
lectual act itself, we pass it over, and 
proceed to his Part II., Representa- 
tion and Representative Knowledge. 

“Representation or the represen- 
tative power,” the author says, p. 
248, “may be defined in general 
[that is, the genus] the power to re- 
call, represent, and reknow objects 
which have been previously known 
or experienced in the soul. More 
briefly, it is the power to represent 
objects previously presented to the 
mind.” Clearly, then, representation 
adds nothing to the matter previously 
presented by the presentative power. 
But the author continues : “It is ob- 
vious that, in every act of this power, 
the objects of the mind’s cognition 
are furnished by the mind itself, be- 
ing produced or created a second 
time by the mind’s own energy, and 
presented to the mind’s own inspec- 
tion. It follows that representation, 
in its very essence, is a creative or a 
self-active power.” 

We cannot say that this is obvious 
tous. The definition of representa- 
tion given by the author makes it 
what, in the language of mortals, is 
called memory ; and we have never 
learned that memory is a creative 
power, or that in memory the mind 
creates the objects it remembers. To 
recall or to reknow is not to create. 
Even that the soul is self-active—that 
is, capable of acting from itself 
alone—is by no means obvious ; nay, 
is impossible, unless we take the 
soul to be the first cause, instead of 
merely a second cause ; and, even if 
it were self-active, it would not fol- 
low that it creates. God is self-act- 
ive because self-existent, or being in 
its plenitude ; but he is not neces- 
sarily a creator. He has infinite 
scope for his infinite activity in 
himself, and he is free to create or 
not to create as he pleases. That 
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the mind does not in memory create 
the objects remembered, is evident 
from the fact that the facts remem- 
bered are, as the author himself ad- 
mits, facts or objects previously 
known or experienced. The fact of 
memory, or the fact remembered, is 
the same fact that was known in pre- 
sentation, accompanied by the recog- 
nition of it as an object previously 
present and known, and not now 
known for the first time. There is 
no creation a second time any more 
than there was the first time, or 
when the object was presented. 

The professor says, p. 251, “ The 
objects of the representative power 
are . - mental objects. They 
are not real things, nor real percepts, 
but the mind’s own creations after 
real things. They are spiritual or 
psychical, not material, entities ; but, 
in many cases, they concern material 
beings, being psychical transcripts 
of them, believed to be real or possi- 
ble.” Does he mean this as a true 


description of the facts of memory? 


Probably not. Then his definition 
needs amending, for it does not in- 
clude all that he means by represen- 
tation. His definition includes only 
memory; but his description in- 
cludes, beside memory, reflection, 
fancy, and imagination, things which 
have nothing in common except the 
fact that the mind operates in them 
all on matters which have been pre- 
viously presented. Reflection and 
memory are in no sense creative fa- 
culties ; fancy and imagination are 
sometimes so called, but even they 
do not create their own objects. 
Reflection is the mind operating on 
the ideal principles re-presented in 
language, and in their light, on the 
facts of experience in their synthe- 
tic relations with them. Memory is 
simply, as a faculty, the power to re- 
tain and to re-present, more or less 
completely and distinctly, the facts 
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of experience. Its objects are those 
facts themselves, not a mental repre- 
sentation or transcript of them. The 
author confounds re-presenting with 
representation. In the one, the ob- 
ject previously presented is re-pre- 
sented, or presented anew ; in the 
other, the object itself is not pre- 
sented for more elaborate considera- 
tion, but a certain mental transcript, 
image, or resemblance of it, which is 
the product of the mind fancying or 
imagining, yet is never its object in 
correlation with which it acts. This 
distinction alone upsets the author’s 
whole theory of science, or Wissen- 
schaftslehre, and renders worse than 
useless more than nine-tenths of his 
volume. His whole theory is vitiat- 
ed by confounding representation, in 
the sense of showing or exhibiting by 
resemblance or similitude, with the 
etymological sense, that of re-pre- 
senting, and in taking the represen- 
tation as the object of the soul in the 
intellectual act, which it never is. 
Neither reflection nor memory repre- 
sents, in his sense of the word, the 
objects previously presented ; they 
only re-present them. 

In point of fact, we never know 
anything by mental representation ; 
for we either know not at all, or we 
know the thing itself. Representa- 
tion only replaces the phantasms and 
intelligible species of the school- 
men, for ever made away with, we 
had supposed, by the Scottish school 
of Reid and Hamilton, and the pro- 
fessor himself has given excellent 
reasons for not accepting them. 
Plato, indeed, asserts that we know 
by similitude, but in a very different 
sense. The idea is impressed on 
matter as the seal on wax, and the 
impression is a perfect fac-simile of 
the idea; and by knowing the im- 
pression, we know the idea impress- 
ed. But he never made either the 
idea or the impress of it on matter the 
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product of the mind itself. He makes 
either always objective, independent 
of the mind, and apprehensible by it. 
In other words, he never held that 
the mind creates the similitude by 
which it knows, but, at most, only that 
by observation the mind finds it. 
The peripatetics never, again, made 
their phantasms and intelligible sfe- 
cies mental creations, or represented 
them as furnished by the mind from 
its own stock ; but always held them 
to be independent of the mind, and 
furnished to it as the means of appre- 
hending the object. If they had re- 
ferred their production to the mind it- 
self, they would have called the spe- 
cies intellective, not intelligible species. 
The soul has, indeed, the faculty of 
representation ; but in representing its 
correlative object, it is not the repre- 
sentation, but the thing, whatever it 
may be, that it attempts to represent. 
The product of the mind may be a 
representation, but the odject of the 
mind is not. In all the imitative 
arts, as poetry, painting, sculpture, 
the artist seeks to represent, but 
operates always in view of that reali- 
ty of which he produces the repre- 
sentation or resemblance. 

The author himself distinguishes 
memory from representation, though 
very indistinctly. “Representation,” 
p. 303, “recalls, memory recogni- 
zes.” Here he uses representation 
in the sense of re-presenting ; for 
what is recalled is not the mental 
representation or semblance, but the 
object itself; so, really, there is no 
representation in the case, and the 
professor should not have treated 
memory under the head of represen- 
tation. “I see a face, and I shut 
my eyes and picture it to myself.” 
This is not an act of representation, 
but of memory. There is a re-pre- 
senting, but no representation, in 
memory ; for, so far as the fact is not 
reproduced in memory, there is no 
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memory, but simply fancy or imagi- 
nation. The objects of reflection are 
simply the objects originally present- 
ed with only this difference, that, in 
presentation, the fact of conscious- 
ness is myself as subject knowing, 
whereas in reflection it is myself 
as subject reflecting, and, in memory, 
myself as subject remembering. 
Fancy and imagination are, in a 
loose way, called creative faculties ; 
but properly creative they are not. 
Creation is production of substantial 
existences or things from nothing ; 
that is, without any materials, by the 
sole energy of the creator. Fancy 
and imagination can operate only on 
and with materials which have been 
or are presented to the mind. Fan- 
cy is mimetic and simply imitates 
imagination, as throughout the uni- 
verse the lower imitates the higher, 
as the universe copies the Creator, 
or seeks to actualize the type in the 
Divine mind ; and hence St. Thomas 
says, Deus similitudo est omnium re- 
rum. God creates all things after 
the type or ideal in his own mind, 
and idea in mente divina nihil est 
aliud quam essentia Dei. Hence, 
man is said to be made after the im- 
age and likeness of God, ad imagi- 
nem et similitudinem, though he is 
not the image of God ; for that is the 
Eternal Word, who, St. Paul tells us, 
is “the brightness of his glory and 
the express image of his substance,” 
or being. (Heb. i. 3.) Fancy is mi- 
metic, and plays with sensations and 
sensibles ; but though it combines 
them in its own way, as a winged 
horse, the objects combined are al- 
ways objects of experience. Imagi- 
nation is of a higher order than fan- 
cy, and operates on and with objects 
of experience, sensibles, intelligi- 
bles, and the ideal principles intui- 
tively given. It sweeps through the 
whole range of creation, descends to 
hell, and rises to heaven ; but its ob- 
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jects are always those which have 
been presented to the mind, which 
it can only arrange and combine in 
new forms of itsown. But the repre- 
sentations it produces are its pro- 
ducts, not its object. In producing 
them, the mind has a real object as 
its correlate, as in presentation. 
Let the professor, then, abandon the 
absurdity which runs through his 
book that a mental creation or repre- 
sentation is the object of the soul in 
producing it. The object of the soul 
is the object whose activity joined to 
its own produces it. 

Take the artist. The object in his 
richest and sublimest productions is 
the beautiful which he sees, which is 
his soul’s vision and his soul’s love, 
and which he seeks to express on can- 
vas, in a statue, a temple, an oration, a 
poem, ora melody. Tell us not, as 
so many esthetic writers do, that the 
artist projects from his own soul, or 
creates the beauty which he strug- 
gles to express in his work, and 
which he can never express to his 
satisfaction. The ideal infinitely 
transcends the expression. The 
soul contemplates the beautiful, but 
does not create it. The beautiful, as 
Plato somewhere says, “is the splen- 
dor of the Good.” It is the splendor 
of the True and the Good, that is, of 
God ; though Gioberti, in his De/ 
Bello, seems to divorce it from the 
ideal, and, while asserting the reali- 
ty of the object, would appear to re- 
solve the beautiful into the subjec- 
tive impression on the sensibility, 
produced by the apprehension of the 
object, which supposes that beauty 
exists only for sensible existences. 
It is as real as God himself, and as 
objective as the ideal formula. It is 
the divine splendor, inseparable from 
the Divine Being. Everything God 
has made participates, in a higher or 
lower degree, of beauty, because it 
participates of being ; but beauty it- 


self in its infinity is only in God 
himself, which exceeds all the power 
of men and angels to represent. 
The artist, by the noetic power of 
the soul, which, if a true artist, he 
possesses in a higher degree than 
ordinary men, beholds, contemplates, 
and loves it. It is, as we have just 
said, the vision of his soul and the 
object of his love. He detects it in 
creatures, in the region of fancy, in 
the mind, and in the soul itself, and 
adores it in the ideal. The power 
of detecting it in sensibles is fancy ; 
in the ideal, is imagination. In seek- 
ing to represent it or express it in 
his productions, it is the real, the ob- 
jective, he seeks to express or em- 
body. He may form in his mind a 
representation of it, but that repre- 
sentation is not the object of the 
mind in either fancy or imagination, 
nor is it a pure mental representa- 
tion, not only because it is formed 
after the real, but because it is form- 
ed only in conjunction with the ac- 
tivity of the real. * 

These remarks are sufficient to 
show that all that Dr. Porter says of 
the faculty of Representation is, 
when not confused or false, of no 

* The artist ought always to be highly moral and de- 
vout, but whether so or not depends on the motive 
with which he acts, or purpose for which he seeks to 
embody the beauty he sees. The relation of zsthe- 
tics to ethics, of art to religion is easily understood. 
Art is not, as some Germans would persuade us, reli- 
gion, nor is the culture of art true religious wor- 
ship. Art may be licentious, and is, when it embodies 
only the sensual passions and affections of our nature, 
and the more so in proportion to the exquisite touch 
and skill in the execution. In no case can the bril- 
liancy and perfection of the execution atone for the 
moral deformity of the object represented. Art which 
appeals simply to the senses, and inspires only sensi- 
ble devotion, is not necessarily immoral, but is not 
positively moral or religious. But art which seeks to 
embody or express the ideal, the splendor of the 
real, the true, the good, whether as presented in the 
ideal intuition, or as participated by the creatures of 
God, can hardly fail to be moral and religious in its 
effect as well as in its ideal. God is worshipped in 
spirit and in truth, even worshipped in his works, for 
he enters into all his works as their cause, and their 
being is in him. We praise God in his saints, in all 
his works of nature or grace. The art is not the wor- 
ship, but it is anadjunct to worship, and hence reli- 
gion in all ages has called into its service the highest 
and richest forms of art. 
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moment. He darkens instead of 
elucidating his subject., We pass 
on, therefore, to his Part III., on 
Thinking and Thought-Knowledge. 

The mental operations treated by 
the author under the head of Think- 
ing and Thought-knowledge, are 
those which Locke calls by the gen- 
eral name of reflection, and are con- 
ception, abstraction, or generaliza- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, deductive 
and inductive, and scientific or sys- 
tematic arrangement. They are not 
faculties, but operations of the mind. 
The proper English name for the fa- 
culty on which they depend, so far as 
usage goes, is not thought, nor the 
power of thought—for every intel- 
lectual act, whether representative 
or presentative, is a thought—but un- 
derstanding or reason. The old word 


was understanding, but it is objec- 
tionable, because it includes, accord- 
ing to present usage, only the intel- 
lectual activity of the soul, and im- 
plies nothing of voluntary activity. 
Reason is the better term ; for it com- 


bines both the intellectual and the 
volitive activity of the soul. 

The objection of the professor 
that “reason is used for the very 
highest of the rational functions, or 
else in a very indefinite sense for 
all that distinguishes man from the 
brute,” does not appear to us to be 
conclusive. Every intellectual act, 
the highest as the lowest, is thought, 
an act of one and the same thinking 
faculty. The objects and conditions 
of knowledge may vary, but the fa- 
culty of knowledge does not vary 
with them, Reason is not used in a 
more indefinite sense when used for 
all that distinguishes man from the 
brute, than is thought as used by the 
professor. Man is well defined to be 
animal rationale, or rational animal ; 
but this does not mean that man is 
animal f/us reason, but the animal 
transformed by reason ; and hence 
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there is a specific difference between 
the sort of intelligence which it 
seems difficult to deny to animals, 
and the intelligence of man. All 
human intelligence is rational, the 
product of reason. Coleridge and 
our American transcendentalists, af- 
ter Kant, attempted to distinguish be- 
tween understanding [ Verstand] and 
reason [Vernunft], and to restrict 
understanding to that portion of our 
knowledge which is derived through 
the senses, and reason to an order 
of knowledge that transcends all 
understanding, and to which only 
the gifted few ever attain. But they 
have not been successful. Know- 
ledge of the highest objects, as of 
the lowest, is by the same faculty, 
and we may still use reason in its 
old sense, as the subjective principle 
of all the operations the professor 
calls thinking. 

The word reason is, indeed, used 
in an objective as well as in a sub- 
jective sense. As subjective, it is 
a faculty of the soul; the objective 
reason is the ideal formula, and cre- 
ates and constitutes the subjective 
reason. Cousin distinguishes be- 
tween the two, but as between the 
personal and the impersonal—a mere: 
modal distinction, not a distinction 
of substance. He identifies the ob- 
jective reason with the Aéyog or 
Word of God, while it is really iden- 
tical with the ideal formula, which 
embraces both being and existences. 
united and distinguished by the cre-- 
ative act of being, as explained in 
our former article. This asserts a 
distinction of subject and of sub- 
stance between the objective and 
subjective reason asserted by Cou- 
sin. In the objective reason, God, 
in the subjective, man, is the actor ; 
and there is all the difference of sub- 
stance between them that there is. 
between God and man, or between 
real, universal, and necessary being,. 


. 
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and finite, contingent existence. 
They ought not to be both called by 
the same name, and we ourselves 
rarely so call them. We ourselves 
call the objective reason the ideal 
formula, or, briefly, the ideal; yet 
good writers and speakers do use the 
word in both senses. They say, 
“Man is endowed with reason,” or 
has a “rational nature,” in which 
they employ the term subjectively. 
They say, also, of such an assertion, 
“It is unreasonable, or it is contrary 
to reason ;” that is, to the truth, or 
principle of things, in which they use 
it objectively, as they do when they 
speak of the principles affirmed in 
the ideal formula, and call them 
the reason, necessary and absolute 
ideas, or the principles of reason ; 
for nothing necessary or absolute is 
or can be subjective. 

We ourselves use the word in a 
subjective sense, and understand by 
it the faculty of reasoning, or the sub- 
jective principle of all our mental 
operations. It is not a simple pow- 


er, but a complex power, embrac- 
ing both the percipient and volitive 


capacities of the soul. In every ra- 
tional operation of the soul, there is 
both perception and volition, and it 
is this fact that distinguishes reason 
from the simple power of perception, 
or intellectual apprehension. We 
see and we Jook, and we Jook that we 
may see; we hear and we “isten, and 
listen that we may hear. The looking 
and the “stening are peculiarly ra- 
‘tional acts, in which the soul volun- 
‘tarily, or by an act of the will, directs 
her intellectual capacities to a spe- 
cial intellectual purpose or end. 
This voluntary activity, or directicn 
-of the capacity to know, must not be 
-confounded with free will ; it is the 
voluntarium of the theologians, dis- 
‘tinguished, on the one hand, from 
-spontaneity, and on the other, from 
the Uiber arbitrium, or free will, 
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which is the faculty of electing or 
choosing between right and wrong, 
and implies, whichever it chooses, 
the power to choose the contrary, 
It is the principle of all moral ac- 
countability. The voluntarium is a 
simple, voluntary activity, or power 
of directing our attention to this or 
that intellectual object, or of using 
the cognitive power in the service of 
science. The reason may be defin- 
ed, then, the soul’s faculty of using 
her intellectual and volitive powers 
for the explication and verification 
of the knowledge furnished by pre- 
sentation. 

With these preliminary remarks 
we proceed to consider some of the 
mental operations which give us 
what Professor Porter calls Thought- 
Knowledge. We do not question 
the fact of these operations, nor their 
importance in the development of 
our rational life; what we deny is, 
that they are a power or faculty of 
the mind, and that in performing 
them they are objects of the mind, 
or that they add anything to the 
matter of our knowledge. 

The professor says, p. 383, “ The 
power of thought [reason] as a ca- 
pacity [faculty] for certain psycho- 
logical processes, is dependent for 
its exercise and development on the 
lower powers of the intellect. These 
furnish the materials for it to work 
with and upon. We must apprehend 
the individual objects by means of 
the senses and consciousness [pure 
sensism] before we can ¢hink these 
objects.” So in consciousness and 
sense-perception we do not think, 
and we must apprehend sensibles 
before we can think them! To in- 
tellectually apprehend an object is to 
think it. Intellectual apprehension 
and thought are one and the same 
fact. The professor continues, “ We 
can classify, explain, and methodize 
only individual things, and these 
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must first be known by sense and 
consciousness before they can be 
united and combined into generals.” 
Here are two errors and one truth. 
The first error is in regarding con- 
sciousness as a cognitive power or 
faculty, and the second is in confin- 
ing the individual things to sensibles, 
or the material world. We know in 
presentative knowledge not only the 
setisible but the supersensible, the 
intelligible, or ideal. The ideal 
principles cannot be found, obtained, 
or created by the mind’s own ac- 
tivity, and are apprehended by the 
mind only as they are given intui- 
tively by the act of the Creator ; but 
being given, they are as really appre- 
hended and known by the mind as 
any sensible object; nay, are what 
the mind apprehends that is most 
clear and luminous, so luminous that 
it is only by their light that even 
sensibles are mentally apprehensible 
or perceptible. The one truth is 


that the objects of the soul in her 


operations must first be known 
either by perception or intuition before 
they can be classified, explained, and 
methodized. Hence the operations 
of which the author treats under this 
head do not extend our knowledge 
of objects. They are all reflective 
operations, and reflection can. only 
re-present what has already been 
presented. 

The professor is right in maintain- 
ing that only individual objects are 
apprehensible, if he means that we 
apprehend things only iz individuo 
or im concreto; for this is what we 
have all along been insisting on 
against him. Things are not appre- 
hensible in general, but in the con- 
crete. Hence Rosmini’s mistake in 
making the first and abiding object 
of the intellect ens in genere, which 
is a mere possible ens, and no real 
being at all. It is simply concep- 
tion or abstraction formed by the 
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mind operating on the intuition of 
real being, which never is nor can be 
abstracted or generalized. Yet the 
author has argued under both pre- 
sentative knowledge and representa- 
tive knowledge that the mind, some- 
times with, and sometimes without, 
anything distinct from and indepen- 
dent of itself, creates its own object ; 
and that the object, as well as the 
act, may be purely psychical. Thus 
he tells us that in sense-perception 
we do not perceive the material 
thing itself, but the joint product of 
the material agent and the sentient 
organism ; and that in representation 
the object represented may be un- 
real, chimerical, and exist only in 
the soul, and for the soul alone. 
And he dwells with great unction on 
the relief and advantage one finds in 
escaping from the real world to the 
unreal which the soul creates for her- 
self. True, he says that whatever 
the object, real or unreal, abstract or 
concrete, it is apprehensible only as 
an individual object ; but the unreal, 
the chimerical, the abstract, is never 
individual. Why does he call con- 
ceptions concepts, if not because he 
holds the conception is both the act 
and the object of the mind in con- 
ceiving? And does he hold the con- 
cept to be always individual, never 
general? Conception, in his system, 
is always a generalization, or a gen- 
eral notion, formed by the mind, and 
existing only in the mind. How, 
then, can it be an object of the 
mind? He says truly the object is 
individual, but “the concept (p. 
391) is uniformly general.” And 
yet, in the very first paragraph on 
the next page, he calls it an object 
of cognition! Farther on, he says, 
“The concept is a purely relative ob- 
ject of knowledge,” whatever that 
may mean ; and in the same section, 
section 389, he speaks of it “as a 
mental product and mental object.” 
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To our understanding, he thus con- 
tradicts himself. 

Yet we hold that whatever the 
mind cognizes at all, it cognizes in 
the concrete, as an individual object. 
And therefore we deny that the 
ideas of the necessary, the universal, 
of necessary cause, and the like, 
which the author calls intuitions, and 
treats as first principles, necessary 
assumptions, abstract ideas, etc., are 
abstractions, mental conceptions, or 
generalizations ; for there are no con- 
cretes or individual objects from 
which they can be abstracted or gen- 
eralized. As we really apprehend 
them, when affirmed in the ideal for- 
mula by the divine act, and as we 
cannot apprehend what is neither 
being nor existence, as the author 
himself says, though continually as- 
serting the contrary; and as every 
existence is a finite contingent exis- 
tence, they must be real, necessary, 
and universal being. They cannot 
be generalizations of being ; for no- 
thing is conceivable more general 
and universal than being. Being, 
taken in its proper sense, as the evs 
simpliciter of the schoolmen, is itself 
that which is most individual and, at 
the same time, the most general, the 
most particular and the most uni- 
versal. These so-called necessary 
ideas, then, are being; and in ap- 
prehending them as intuitively affir- 
med, we do really apprehend being. 
Hence, as being, real and necessary 
being, is God, whom the theologians 
call Ens necessarium et reale, God, 
in affirming the ideal formula, intui- 
tively affirms himself, and we really 
apprehend him, not as he is in him- 
self, in his essence, indeed, but as 
being, the ideal or the intelligible, 
that is, as facing our intelligence ; 
or, in other words, we apprehend 
him as the subject of the judgment, 
Ens creat existentias, or as the subject 
of the predicate existences, united 
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and distinguished by his creative act, 
the only real, as the only possible, 
copula. 

The author makes man the analo- 
gon of God, and, indeed, God in 
miniature, or a finite God, and 
gravely tells us, p. 100, that “we 
have only to conceive the limitations 
of our being removed, and we have 
the conception of God.” But as we 
are not being, but existence, we are 
finite and limited in our very nature ; 
remove the limitations, and we are 
not God, but nothing. Eliminate 
the finite, says Pére Gratry, and you 
have God, in the same way and by 
the same process that the mathe- 
matician has his infinitesimals. But 
this process of elimination of the 
finite gives the mathematician only 
the infinitely less than the finite 
number or quantity, and it would 
give the theologian not the infinitely 
greater but the infinitely less than 
the finite existence. Besides, the 
process could at best give us not 
God in his being, but a mere abstract 
God, existing only as a mental gen- 
eralization. The universal cannot 
be concluded from the particular, 
nor the necessary from the contin- 
gent, because, without the intuition of 
the universal and the necessary, we 
have and can have no experience of 
the particular and the contingent—a 
fact we commend to the considera- 
tion of the inductive theologians. 

As the conception is always gene- 
ral, it can never be the object of the 
mind in the fact of thought. It is a 
product of the mind operating on the 
individual object or objects with 
which the mind has thought, and is 
never the object itself. The same 
may be said of general zation, ab- 
straction, and every form of rea- 
soning. But if this be so, in what 
are conceptions, abstractions, etc., 
known? If they are known at all, 
they must be objects of knowledge ; 
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if not known at all, how can we 
think or speak of them? They 
are known in knowing their con- 
cretes, as the author himself tells us. 
As concepts, abstractions, gene- 
ralizations, or general notions, they 
do not exist in nature, and cannot 
be known or thought. But they ex- 
ist as qualities or properties of 
things, and are known in knowing 
the things themselves. Thus we 
know round things ; all round things 
have the same property of being 
round ; we may, then, consider only 
this property common to all round 
things, and form the general concep- 
tion of roundness ; but we do not see 
or apprehend roundness, and the ob- 
ject of thought is always the round 
thing. So of all so-called univer- 
sals that are abstractions, concep- 
tions, or generalizations. The ob- 
ject known is the concrete ; the ab- 
straction, abstracted from it, being 
nothing, is not known or even 
thought. 


But Cousin, in his P%ilosophie 
Scholastigue, has very properly dis- 
tinguished general conceptions or 
general notions from genera and 


species. ‘The former are real only 
in their ccncretes, and knowable 
only in them ; the latter are real, and 
actually exist a parte rei, Genus has 
relation to generation, and is as real 
as the individual, for it generates the 
individual. Hence, we cannot agree 
with Leibnitz, when he makes the 
genus or species consist in resem- 
blance, and declares that resem- 
blance real. The individual docs 
not merely mimic the genus, but is 
produced by it. The genus is al- 
ways causative in relation to the spe- 
cies, and the species, in relation to 
the individual. The intelligible is 
always causative in relation to the 
sensible, which copies or imitates it. 
The genus is not the possibility of 
individuals, nor are they its realiza- 
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tion. It is not a property or a qua- 
lity of men as individuals, for it is, in 
the order of second causes, the cause 
producing them, and therefore cannot 
be generalized from them, or be a 
general notion or conception, like 
roundness, the generalization or ab- 
stract of round. Without the genus 
there could be no generation, as 
without a generator there could be 
no genus. Yet, though genera and 
species, the only universals, properly 
so-called, are, as the old realists 
held, real, existing @ parte rei, and 
are distinguishable from the individ- 
uals, as the generator from the gen- 
erated, the species from the specifi- 
cated ; they are not separable, and 
do not exist apart from them. Adam 
was an individual, lived, acted, sin- 
ned, repented, and died, as an indi- 
vidual man; yet was he the gene- 
ric, as well as individual, man ; for 
he was the whole human race, and 
the progenitor of all men that have 
been born or are to be born. 

But while we adopt, in relation to 
genera and species, the doctrine of 
the medizval realists, we hold with 
regard to other so called universals 
with St. Thomas, who says they ex- 
ist in mente cum fundamento in re. 
The fundamentum in re of concep- 
tions, abstractions, and generaliza- 
tions is precisely the individual ob- 
jects apprehended by the mind from 
which reason abstracts or general- 
izes them. The only point which 
we now make against the author is 
that the object of thought or know- 
ledge is not the conception or notion, 
but the object from which the reason 
forms it; and that in it nothing is 
thought beyond that object. Philoso- 
phy has been divested of its scientific 
character, made infinitely perplexing 
and most difficult to be understood, 
as well as utterly worthless, by being 
regarded as the science, not of 
things, but of these very conceptions, 
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abstractions, and general notions, 
which, apart from their individuals or 
concretes, are pure nullities. We in- 
sist on this, because we wish to see 
philosophy brought back to the real, 
to objects of experience in their rela- 
tion to the ideal formula ; and our 
principal quarrel with the professor 
is, that his philosophy is not real, is 
not the science of realities, but of 
conceptions and abstractions. 

We can hardly pause on what the 
professor says of judgment and the 
proposition. We can only remark 
in passing that every thought, every 
perception, even, is a judgment—a 
judgment that the object thought or 
perceived is real or really exists. 
Every affirmation is a judgment, and 
every judgment is an affirmation ; for 
denials are made only by affirming 
the truth denied. Pure negations 
are unintelligible, present no counter- 
action to the mind, and cannot be 
thought. “The fool hath said in 
his heart, God is—not.” It is only 


by asserting that God is that we can 


deny that he is. Every negation is 
the contradiction of what it affirms. 
So-called negative judgments are re- 
ally affirmative. We do not mean 
that denials cannot be made, for we 
are constantly making them ; but they 
can be made only by affirming the 
truth ; and the denial that transcends 
the truth affirmed in the denial is 
simply verbal, and no real denial at 
all. Universal negation is simply 
impossible ; and hence when we have 
shown that any system of philosophy 
leads logically to nihilisra, or even 
@niversal scepticism, we have refuted 
it. Logicians tell us that of contra- 
dictories one must be false ; but it is 
equally just to say, that of contradic- 
tories one must be true ; for truth can- 
not contradict itself, and only truth 
can contradict falsehood. 

But we pass on to Reasoning, 
which the professor holds to be me- 
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diate judgment, and to which we 
hold all the reflective operations of 
reason may be reduced. What a 
mediate judgment is, we do not 
know. Reasoning may be necessary 
as the means and condition of judg- 
ing in a certain class of cases, but 
the judgment itself is in all cases di- 
rect. ‘The error of the professor 
here, as throughout the whole of this 
Part III., and, indeed, of his whole 
treatise, is that he treats every ques- 
tion from the point of view of con- 
ception, or the general notion, in- 
stead of the point of view of reality, 
as he cannot help doing as an induc- 
tive psychologist. 

Reasoning is a reflective opera- 
tion. It operates on the matter pre- 
sented by ideal intuition and expe- 
rience; it clears up, explains, veri- 
fies, and classifies what is intuitively 
affirmed, together with what expe- 
rience presents. Its instrument is 
language. We can think without 
language, and so far De Bonald was 
wrong, unless he understood, as the 
professor does, by thought, an act of 
reflection ; but we cannot reflect or 
reason without language of some sort 
to re-present to the mind’s contem- 
plation the ideal or intelligible intui- 
tion. This re-presentation is not an 
act of the soul herself, nor the direct 
and immediate act of the Creator, as 
is the ideal intuition. It is effected 
only by language in which the ideal 
or intelligible is embodied and re- 
presented, and of which it is the 
sensible sign or representation. In 
other words, the ideal is an object of 
reflection only as taught through the 
medium of language ; for we must 
bear in mind that man is not pure 
spirit or pure intelligence, but spirit 
united to body, and that he must 
have some sort of sensible represen- 
tation in order to reflect. Hence the 
peripatetic maxim, méhil est in intel- 
lectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, 
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which does not mean that only sensi- 
bles are cognizable, but that nothing 
can be reflectively thought, or as the 
Italians say, re-thought, (ripensa- 
re,) without sensible representation. 
That God is, can be proved with 
certainty by reason; for we have 
immediate intuition of that which is 
God in the intuition of real and 
necessary being; but we cannot 
reach the conclusion that the intui- 
tively affirmed object really is God 
without reflecting on the intuition, 
and this we cannot do unless it is 
re-presented or held up to our con- 
templation in language, or without 
its being sensibly represented by the 
word God. Language is the neces- 
sary instrument of reason ; we can- 
not reason without it, and only ra- 
tional existences have language pro- 
perly so called. No animal deprived 
of “the discourse of reason” has 
even articulation. 

Those philosophers, or pretended 


philosophers, who regard language 
either as a human invention or as 
the spontaneous production of hu- 
man nature, have never duly consi- 
dered its office in the development 
of thought, and in the rational ope- 


rations of the soul. Men could not 
have invented language without re- 
flection, and without language they 
cannot reflect. It needs language 
to be able to invent language. The 
other theory is no better. The soul 
does not secrete language as the 
liver secretes bile, for language has 
in it more than human nature. The 
spontaneous productions of nature 
may be less than nature, but cannot 
be more. There is a philosophy in 
language broader and deeper than 
human thought, a philosophy that 
embraces elements which are known 
only by revelation, and which human 
nature does not contain. All lan- 
guage is modelled after the ideal for- 
mula. Its essential elements are 
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subject, predicate, and copula, or the 
noun, adjective, and verb. The 
verb and adjective may be, and often 
are, combined in the same word, but 
they can be resolved always into the 
predicate and copula. The copula 
is always the verb /o de, or its equi- 
valent in other languages than our 
own, and this verb is the only verb 
in any language. 

The verb fo be is precisely the 
name of God himself, the sum Qui 
sum. We cannot make, then, a sin- 
gle assertion but by the Divine Be- 
ing, and he enters as the copula into 
every one of our judgments without 
which no affirmation can be ex- 
pressed. But God is supernatural, 
and is the author of nature; the 
ideal formula which is repeated in 
every judgment is not contained in 
human nature, is not in the human 
mind as in its subject, but is above 
our nature, and by affirming itself 
creates our nature, both physical and 
intellectual. How then could our 
nature, operating simply as second 
cause, produce spontaneously lan- 
guage which in its essential nature 
expresses what is beyond and above 
itself? Men, especially philoso- 
phers, or rather theorizers, have 
corrupted and still continue to cor- 
rupt language, as we can see in the 
book before us ; but we have never 
yet heard of any one by the sponta- 
neous action of nature secreting or 
producing a language, or of any one 
having a language without being 
taught it. Yet nature is all to-day 
that it ever was, and as fresh, as 
vigorous, as prolific. Even the fall 
has not deprived it of any of its 
primitive faculties, capacities, pro- 
perties, or tendencies. If language 
is a spontaneous production of hu- 
man nature, we ought to have some 
instances of children growing up and 
speaking a rich and philosophical 
language without having ever learned 
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it. For ourselves, we have a huge 
distrust of all those theories which 
assume that nature could and did do 
in the past what she does not and 
cannot do in the present. Our sa- 
vants employ themselves in seeking 
the types of domestic animals in the 
wild races; why not seek the type 
of the wild races in the domestic? 
Why suppose man could and once 
did domesticate races which he 
finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
domesticate now? We do not be- 
lieve much in the modern doctrine 
of progress, but we believe just as 
little in the wonderful superiority of 
nature and men in ante-historical 
times, which is sometimes assumed, 
especially by the champions of pro- 
gress. 

Language is neither a human in- 
vention nor a natural production, 
but was created by God himself 
and infused into man along with 
the affirmation of the ideal formula, 
when he made him and placed him 


in the Garden, and it has been per- 
petuated by tradition, or by being 
handed down from father or rather 


mother to child. It comes to us 
from the hand of the Creator; he 
who made man gave him speech. 
We can explain the origin of lan- 
guage in no other way, as we can ex- 
plain the origin of man only by say- 
ing with the catechism, God made 
him. As language is the instrument 
of reason, and re-presents to his con- 
templation the ideal which the Crea- 
tor fitted it to symbolize, its corrup- 
tion or confusion has a most disas- 
trous effect on philosophy. It was 
confounded at Babel, and men lost 
the unity of speech, and with it the 
unity of the ideal, and were dis- 
persed. The Gentiles lost the unity 
of language, and they lost with it the 
unity of the ideal, or the copula of 
the divine judgment, and labored to 
explain, as our modern savants are 
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laboring to explain, the existence 
and laws of the universe without the 
creative act of God. Language, cor- 
rupted, re-presented to the ancient 
Gentiles, and as it does to our mo- 
dern physiologists and psychologists, 
the ideal only in a mutilated form, 
and hence the fatal error of Gentilism 
and of modern so-called science, 
which asserts pantheism. It is ne- 
cessary, in order to have a true phi- 
losophy, to have some means of pre- 
serving the purity and infallibility o1 
speech, and at no former period was 
such means more necessary than 
it is now. 

The instrument of reasoning is 
language ; its form is the syllogism, 
which is given in the ideal formula. 
All the matter of knowledge is given 
in presentation, and the syllogism 
does not advance it ; but it explains, 
distinguishes, arranges it according 
to the real relations of the objects 
known, clears up what is obscure, 
and verifies what is uncertain, doubt- 
ful, by reducing the whole to its 
principle or principles. The princi- 
ple and model of the syllogism are 
in the ideal. Being and existences 
are the extremes, and the creative 
act is the medius terminus. The 
major represents being, the minor 
existences, and the middle term pro- 
duces the conclusion. To this regu- 
lar form of the syllogism every form 
of argument is reducible. If the 
major is universal, and the minor 
is proved, the conclusion is neces- 
sary and apodictic. 

The modes in which reason ope- 
rates are two, deduction and induc- 
tion, or analysis and synthesis., In- 
duction is simple analysis, or what 
Kant calls analytic judgment, and 
simply dissects the subject, analyzes 
it, and brings out to our distinct view 
what is in it. It is never illative, 
but always explicative, and enables 
us to distinguish the part in the 
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whole, the property in the essence, 
or the effect in the cause. Dr. Por- 
ter entirely mistakes it in supposing 
it to be ‘an imperfect induction. 
There is nothing inductive in it. 
Induction is what Kant calls a syn- 
thetic judgment @ Posteriori, and 
adds an element not contained in the 
subject analyzed. In synthetic judg- 
ments a posteriori, the added ele- 
ment is taken from experience ; in 
synthetic judgments a. priori, the 
added element is from the ideal for- 
mula, intuitively given, or rather, the 
ideal formula is that into which what 
Kant calls synthetic judgments @ 
priori are resolvable. The syllogism 
is used in deduction and in induc- 
tion ; yet it is not properly either, 
but is productive. - As being creates 
existences, so the major through the 
middle term unites the minor to it- 
self and produces the conclusion. 
Such men as Sir William Hamilton 
and J. Stuart Mill, who reject the 


middle term, and hold the major 
may be a particular proposition, are 
misled by their philosophy, which 


excludes the creative act of God 
both from the universe and from sci- 
ence. Noman who has a false or 
defective philosophy can understand 
logic as a_ science. Pantheism, 
which excludes the creative act, is 
the supreme sophism. It is not easy 
to say what Dr. Porter’s views of 
logic, either as a science or as an art, 
really are. 

The chief complaint against the 
professor here is, that he makes rea- 
soning turn on the laws of the mind, 
on conceptions, and general notions, 
and reflecting, as logic, only the rela- 
tions and forms of the creations or 
products of the mind, instead of the 
relations and forms of things. He 
studies everything from the point of 
view of the mental act, instead of 
studying them from the point of view 
of the ideal intuition, which is the 
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point of view of God himself. He 
therefore gives in his science, not 
things as they are, but as the mind 
conceives them. 

The conceptions and general no- . 
tions play, no doubt, an important 
part in the process of reasoning, but 
they play not the chief part, nor do 
they impose upon logic the laws it 
must follow. The categories are not 
general conceptions or general no- 
tions, formed by generalizing indi- 
viduals or particulars. M. Cousin 
assumes that he has reduced them to 
two, substance and cause, or being 
and phenomenon ; but as with him 
substance is a necessary cause, and 
as phenomenon is only an appear- 
ance or mode of substance, his re- 
duction is really to one, the category 
of substance, which it is needless to 
say is pure pantheism. They, how- 
ever, may be reduced to the three 
terms of the ideal formula ; for what- 
ever is conceivable is being, exis- 
tence, or the creative act of being. 
The categories are not, then, mere- 
ly formal, simply conceived by the 
mind cum fundamento in re; but are 
the ideal principles of things them- 
selves. Take the categories of space 
and time, which seem to puzzle the 
author as they have puzzled many 
greater and wiser men than he. 
Space is ideal and actual. Ideal 
space is the power or ability of God 
to externize his act, that is, to create 
or act ad extra; and actual space is 
the relation of coexistence of his 
externized acts or creatures. Ideal 
space pertains to being, is being it- 
self; actual space being a real rela- 
tion between creatures, and, like all 
relations, really existing in the rela- 
ted, comes under the head of exis- 
tences, and is joined to being as well 
as distinguished from it by the crea- 
tive act. The reason of space and 
time is the same. Time also is 
ideal and actual. Actual time is 
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the relation of succession, and ideal 
time is the ability of God to create 
existences that, as second causes, 
are explicated and completed suc- 
cessively, or reach their end progres- 
sively. Ideal time is God. Actual 
time is creature, since all relations 
really exist in the related. The 
difficulty which so many eminent 
men have felt with regard to these 
two categories, evidently reducible 
to the terms of the ideal formula, 
grow out of their attempt to abstract 
them, the ideal from God, and the 
actual from the related, whether ex- 
istences or events. Take away the 
body and the space remains, says 
Cousin. Certainly; because the in- 
tuition of the ability of God to ex- 
ternize his act—that is, to create—re- 
mains. Soof time. So of the infi- 
nite lines of the geometrician. No 
actual line is infinite, and the con- 
ception of its infinity is based on the 
intuition of the infinite power or 
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ability of God, the real ground on 
which the line, when conceived to 
extend beyond the actual, is pro- 
jected. 

There are various other points 
presented by the learned professor 
in this part and in Part IV. on 
which we intended to comment, but 
we have exhausted our space and the 
patience of our readers. We have 
said enough, however, to show that 
he recognizes intuition only as an 
act of the soul, and therefore, how- 
ever honorable his intention, since 
he fails to recognize ideal intuition, 
which is the act of God, he fails to 
get beyond experience, to extend 
science beyond the sensible or ma- 
terial world with the operations of 
the soul on sensations, and therefore 
cannot be followed as a safe guide in 
the philosophy of the human mind. 
He has learning, industry, and even 
philosophical instincts, but is ruined 
by his so-called Baconian method. 





HEREMORE-BRANDON ; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A 
NEWSBOY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I COULD not tell you one half the 
projects Dick formed and rejected as 
entirely hopeless before he at last 
succeeded in inducing a gentleman 
who had been very kind to him to 
make an offer to Mr. Brandon of 
some place in his office, which, while 
it would not be more than, with his 
now broken energies and _ failing 
health, he could easily perform, if 
he had the disposition, would give 
him something to help him live upon. 

Soon after this offer was made 
and (with much grumbling) finally 


accepted, Dick, without really seek- 
ing it, found himself becoming known 
to Mr. Brandon ; and, thanks to the 
patience with which he listened to 
that gentleman’s railings against the 
world, and his own hard fortunes in 
it, taken into favor. It was a very 
sad sight for a hopeful, self-respect- 
ing, God-fearing Catholic like Dick 
to see this querulous man, from 
whom all vigorous spirit seemed to 
have fled, brooding over his losses, 
instead of holding up his head, and 
bravely going forth to make the 
most of what was left; asad thing 
to hear these miserable repinings in 
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which there was never a thought of 
gratitude for the long years of com- 
fort and plenty with which God had 
blessed him. But Dick bore it 
patiently, and sought in every way 
which his. simple experience could 
devise to draw him from his despon- 
dency ; to inspire him with some 
trust in God. It was, however, with- 
out any apparent success, other than 
greater condescension from Mr. 
Brandon, who, at last, weak and ner- 
vous, would gladly avail himself of 
Dick’s young strength in his walks 
home. 

And so, in time, that which had 
seemed the impossible came to pass 
very naturally. Mr. Brandon urged 
Dick to enter the house, and he was 
received as a guest in Miss Bran- 
don’s home. Home it must be call- 
ed, I suppose; though it was a 
dreary, desolate room, with “ board- 
ing-house” stamped in glaring let- 
ters all over the grey walls and bad- 
ly-assorted furniture. Even Dick 
could realize that it must be a very 
different home from any which Miss 
3randon had ever seen before ; for it 
was far different from the only pretty 
rooms #e had ever entered—those 
dear, clean, sweet rooms at Mrs. 
Alaine’s. 

“Mr. Heremore, Mary,” was his 
introduction, accompanied by a pa- 
tronizing wave of Mr. Brandon’s 
hand. Do not be surprised; you 
know I have never said—not even 
in his days of prosperity—that he 
was a gentleman—“ Mr. Heremore, 
Mary ; a young man who has thought 
it not worth while to be unkind and 
disrespectful to an old man who has 
lost every thing.” 

“T have heard my father speak of 
you often,” said Mary very quietly ; 
but in such gentle tones that Dick 
wondered how any man could count 
himself poor—knowing Aer. 

“T really felt very nervous,” Mr. 
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Brandon further explained, “about 
coming home alone. I have been 
so very uncomfortable to-day. But 
that’s of no consequence, of course, 
now.” 

“T am very glad you brought Mr. 
Heremore,” Mary answered readily, 
and with more warmth than before ; 
“and I am sure he was very careful 
of you.” 

After that, conversation became 
somewhat easier; although Dick 
felt half like an impostor, and could 
not do much to second Miss Bran- 
don’s efforts to make the hour go by 
pleasantly. She had several albums 
and scrap-books of engravings with 
which she tried to entertain him ; 
but to do his best, he could think of 
little else than the languid, weary 
manner which had replaced the quick 
steps and stately sweetness he had 
known of old. When Mr. Brandon 
left them for a few minutes, she turn- 
ed with animation and said : 


“Mr. Heremore, I must thank you 
for your kindness to my father. I 
would not have him suppose I consi- 
der it kindness, but in my heart I 
know it is, and I know you mean it 


as such. Since things have gone 
wrong with him, he seems to have 
changed his whole nature ; he does 
not appear to have any courage to 
stand against the tide. I suppose it 
would have been very different if 
Mrs. Brandon had lived; a wife 
would have kept his spirits up as no- 
one else can.” 

“T know,” stammered Dick, not 
knowing what to say under the gaze 
of her beautiful eyes, “ I know—that 
the death of your mother last sum- 
mer—” 

“Mrs. Brandon, you mean,” she 
interrupted in her quietest tones,. 
“that is, my father’s second wife. 
This Mrs. Brandon was not my 
mother ; my own mother died long, 
ago.” This so coldly that, for some- 
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inexplicable reason, Dick fancied 
she was glad to correct him. 

“You were in the carriage at the 
same time,” said Dick, feeling that 
he must say something. 

“ Yes,” answered Mary, “ but I re- 
member little about it ; as soon as 
we found the horses were running 
away, Mrs. Brandon became very 
much alarmed, and almost before I 
could say a word to her, we were 
thrown out, and were both picked up 
senseless. She was not conscious 
of anything again. All these things 
together have completely unnerved 
poor papa, and I really feel very 
grateful to any one who is interested 
in him. His old friends have re- 
ceived but little encouragement to 
visit us here, although it is only a 
fancy of papa’s, I am sure, that they 
feel any difference, and he is often 
‘quite lonely.” 

Mr. Brandon soon returned, and 
seeming to wish his daughter’s undi- 
vided attention, Dick rose and said, 
“ good-night.” 

It need hardly be said that he was 
after this more enthusiastically de- 
voted to their fortunes than ever be- 
fore. He spent a few hours there at 
different times during the winter and 
spring, and soon found himself at 
ease in that dreary room ; but as he 
knew Mary better, his reverence for 
her, while it diminished not in the 
least, became a deep and fervent 
feeling, which kept her always in his 
thoughts. She, too, seemed to re- 
gard him with very kindly feelings, 
and the sympathy between them was 
so strong that it bore down many of 
their differences of association and 
education, and each was astonished 
to find an unexpectedly ready under- 
standing in the other. But as yet 
Dick had said nothing of the little 
girl on the steps who gave him her 
candy one cold Christmas morning 
years ago. 
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Once at New-Year’s, and again on 
the 22d of February, holidays on 
which he was free, Dick had been 
down to the cottage in the country, 
and had seen Rose and the boys 
skate and make snow-houses, and 
spent two of the coziest, happiest 
evenings of his life around the bright 
fire, talking pleasant talk with those 
dear people, among whom alone he 
realized the faintest idea of the word 
home. Now time had gone by so 
rapidly that he was to spend a whole 
week there as he had the year be- 
fore. But not exactly the same ; for 
the last time he had been there—a 
clear, bright day in February, when 
they were all coming home from the 
skating-pond together—it had chanc- 
ed that he and Rose had fallen far 
in the rear of the children, who, hav- 
ing skated since one o’clock in the 
keen air, professed themselves “ ever 
so hungry,” and, as Dick would not 
hurry with them, walked off in dis- 
gust, each declaring to the other that 
they didn’t like Mr. Dick half so 
much this time as before; he was 
“no good ” at all. 

“What a magnificent day!” Dick 
said, for about the tenth time, as he 
tramped by Rose’s side through the 
crisp snow, just as the sun was going 
down in one great glow before them. 
“T think I never saw a more splen- 
did winter day in all my life.” 

Not thinking of any addition to 
this speech, and not being-able with 
truth to contradict it, Rose kept on 
her way, her neat little boots cutting 
the snow, and making, Dick thought, 
the most delicious music there ever 
was. Rose looked especially charm- 
ing that afternoon ; from the very 
crown of her head, with her wealth 
of golden hair, only half hidden by 
her felt hat, to the dainty little boots 
before mentioned, which her warm 
skating dress, looped up, did not 
even affect to conceal, Rose was 
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charming. Dick thought that her 
very Cloak seemed to nestle more 
lovingly to her plump figure than 
another’s would; and as for the 
tiny muff, Uncle Carl’s present, and 
the blue silk handkerchief knotted 
around her neck, Dick was certain 
that Stewart never sold anything 
half so pretty. So, if his lips talked 
about the weather, it is hardly sur- 
prising that his eyes embraced an- 
other subject; and I question if, 
when her demure glances met his 
gaze, Rose needed words to tell her 
its meaning ; for, after all, are words, 
the dearest and sweetest that come 
from the lips, any dearer or sweeter 
than those the eyes speak ? 

But whatever she knew, Rose was 
a true little woman, and showed no 
sign. 

“This is the place where Mrs. 
Brandon was thrown,” she said, as 
they passed a broad street cutting 
across the narrow road they were 
following. “Just by those trees. 
They say the horses could have been 
managed only for her screams ; a 
woman who screams at such a time 
must have very little sense.” 

“T think so,” answered Dick, look- 
ing sadly toward the place Rose 
pointed out. 

“Miss Mary behaved wonderfully 
well,” continued Rose, with one quick 
look into Dick’s face as they passed 
on. “She was perfectly calm, and 
tried to quiet Mrs. Brandon. She 
was very much hurt herself.” 

“Yes, so I have heard ; she shows 
it, too ; you would hardly recognize 
her now, she is so thin and altered.” 

“ But, of course, she is more beau- 
tiful for that,” said little, plump 
Rose, who had a great idea of deli- 
cate, fragile girls. 

“Not more beautiful, exactly,” an- 
swered Dick, who had not a great 
idea of delicate, fragile girls, “ but it 
makes one feel for her more.” 
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“T know you feel for her very 
much,” said Rose. 

“1 have always honored her very 
much,” answered Dick warmly. “ It 
almost seems presumption for me to 
say I feel for her ; but I do, indeed I 
do.” 

“T am sure of it,” Rose responded 
with great warmth, and then there 
was silence for a long time. 

Rose broke it with a little trem- 
bling in the first word or two at her 
own audacity, but gathering courage 
as she went on: “I knew you did 
when you were here last summer ; 
then I heard of her father’s failure, 
and then it seemed more natural ; 
and—now—I am very glad for your 
sake. I hope you will be very hap- 
py. I do, indeed.” 

Now, Dick was no fool, and when 
the strangeness of this speech caused 
him to look harder than ever into the 
glowing but demure little face by the 
side of him, he felt for the moment a 
great inclination not to say a word ; 
for provokingly innocent as_ she 
looked, he did not believe she was 
at all so ignorant of the real state of 
things. Rose felt the moment’s hesi- 
tation, and, poor little thing, got 
frightened at her own conjuring, 
which fright so changed the expres- 
sion of her face that Dick’s hesita- 
tion vanished, and he answered : 

“ Of course I know what you mean, 
Rose, although it is so strange. I 
do not think of such a thing—it 
would be very strange if I did. You 
know better, don’t you, Rose ?” 

Rose looked up with a careless 
answer, but thought better of it, and 
said nothing. 

“Vou never did really think it, did 
you, Rose?” he added, pursuing his 
advantage, and repeating it until 
there was no escape for Rose, who 
had to answer truthfully, “ No.” She 
having made this concession, he 
made one, and told her the story of 
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his boyish days, and of the Christ- 
mas day when he first saw Mary 
Brandon. He had not felt very easy 
about Rose’s opinion of much he 
had to tell her, and was greatly re- 
lieved when he saw all her assumed 
carelessness depart, and that she lis- 
tened to him with earnest sympathy. 
He was so encouraged by the gentle, 
womanly interest she gave him that 
he did not stop with the history of 
his boyish days, but went on to nar- 
rate a later experience; very few 
words sufficed for this. When he 
told it, Rose understood very well 
why, if Mary Brandon were a queen 
upon her throne, she would be no 
more than friend or sister to him. 

After that, there seemed no more 
to be said ; for they finished the walk 
in the still winter twilight almost in 
silence. 

That was in February, when Dick 
went down to Carlton to spend 
Washington’s birthday, and it inau- 
gurated a new era for Will. Rose 


had a sudden interest in the post- 
office, which was a long walk from 
the cottage, and, in rainy weather or 
on very busy days, was beyond her 


reach. I believe all her spare pen- 
nies went into Will’s coffers about 
that time, and I am sure all her 
cakes and apples went into his pos- 
session ; but, for all that, he was an 
ungrateful page, and wished “there 
wasn’t no post-offices in the world,” 
which opinion Will may alter when 
his own time comes. 

This was in February, and it was 
now August, and Dick was going 
down for a week, one whole week in 
the country. Rose was at the gate 
as she had been a year ago; but she 
did not say “you are welcome,” as 
she had said before. The children 
took him into favor when they found 
he had not come empty-handed, but 
had brought the books for Will, the 
doll for Trot, and just such toys for 
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the rest as were most desired ; and 
though many times in their rambles 
Will did have his patience sorely 
tried by “ Mr. Dick’s everlasting lag- 
ging,” he was, on the whole, admit- 
ted to be an acquisition. I believe, 
though, that Rose’s bosom-friend, 
Clara Hays, who was always urged 
to be of every party, and sadly neg- 
lected when she got there, was the 
greatest sufferer; it is not every day 
you see lovers who are perfectly 
well-bred and considerate for every- 
body. My excuse for Rose and 
Dick is, that they only had a week, 
and a week is such a short time 
when one is very happy! 

Dick’s week was nearly at its end 
when his birthday, his twenty-first 
birthday came, and his good friends 
made a little rejoicing for him in 
their homely way. It was a very 
beautiful August day, and was cele- 
brated like a holiday by all the fami- 
ly. Yet it was not exactly a cloud- 
less day for Dick, though it was the 
first birthday of his that had ever re- 
ceived the slightest notice from any 
one, and ought to have made him 
radiantly happy. He had received 
a present made for him with her own 
hands, with no one could tell how 
many loving thoughts of him worked 
in it, from his own dear Rose. His 
little table was covered with the first 
keepsakes he had ever received from 
any one, and still he was not happy. 
Among the treasures on his little ta- 
ble there stood one—which reminds 
me that I should not have called the 
others the first—from the mother 
whose face he could not remember, 
and what might it not contain? 
Hitherto he had thought but little of 
the box of which Carl spoke so 
slightingly years ago ; but now that 
the day of opening it had come, he 
grew really afraid of it. He remem- 
bered stories of vengeance bequeath- 
ed from the grave, of crimes to be 
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expiated by the children of the per- 
petrators years afterward, of fearful 
confessions of sin and sorrow and 
wrong in countless forms ; and Dick, 
in the first glow of his first joyous 
days, did not know how he could 
bear even a mist upon the rising sun 
of his happiness. 

“ Not until the last thing to-night,” 
he said finally, laying down the box 
and turning away from the table. 
“J will be happy to the last minute,” 
and he went down to ask Rose to 
walk with him in the beautiful twi- 
light after tea. It was earlier than 
he had thought when he went down, 
and Rose was reading in the shadow 
of the porch, or seeming to read, for 
a book was in her hand, and not, as 
he supposed, engaged in getting tea. 

“T did not suppose I should find 
you here,” said Dick. 

“Shall I go away?” she asked, 
looking up and smiling. 

“Ves, do,” he replied, sitting by 
her, “you know there’s nothing 
would please me better.” But for 
all he tried to be gay, Rose saw that 
the shadow she had observed over 
him all day was deeper than before. 

“Dear friend,” she said, softened 
and made earnest at once, ‘“ some- 
thing troubles you to-day.” 

“Yes, dear Rose, I am troubled 
to-day in spite of all the kindness 
shown me. My little box troubles 
me ; I am afraid to open it.” 

“Then the best thing is to do it 
at once, is it not?) One only makes 
such things worse by thinking about 
them.” 

“T know it. No, I will not open 
it now; I will have every moment of 
happiness I can first.” 

“What happiness can it take from 
you? You will be yourself still, let 
there be in it what there will. Our 
happiness is our own.” 

“O Rose !” 

“O Dick! if we are good, are we 
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not happy? And nobody can make 
us bad against our will.” 

“But, Rose, this may tell me 
something that you—there is my 
fear, Rose, it may take you away 
from me.” 

“Oh! no, Dick, dear Dick, how 
can anything take me away from 
you? But even if it did, you know 
we always said, ‘Jf it were for the 
best.’ If it were not for the best, we 
would not wish it, would we, dear? 
Yes, we could help wishing it ; when 
the good God saw it was not best, he 
would give us strength to bear it.” 

“T never could bear it,” said Dick. 

“Yes, you would; but I am not 
afraid. One should not be afraid of 
ons’s own parents. Come, there is 
a long time before tea. We will go 
up the hill where no one will inter- 
rupt us, and where we shall be with- 
in call if we are wanted. Won’t you 
get the box, Dick, and we will open 
it up there? that is, if you want me 
with you.” 

“You make me brave, dear Rose. 
Perhaps, after all, it is nothing.” 

So he did as she advised; and, 
seated a little back of the house, the 
only spot in which there could be 
five minutes’ reading possible, he 
broke the seal, undid the wrapping, 
now yellow with age, while Rose 
spoke a word or two of courage, then 
turned her head a little away from 
him, and you may be sure prayed 
hard and fast for strength and grace 
for both to hear whatever of good or 
of evil was in store for them. Inside 
the wrapper Dick found a tiny key 
with which he eagerly unlocked the 
little mahogany box which was, per- 
haps, to make great revelations to 
him. 

Then Rose drew still further away 
from him, and with a more earnest 
gaze watched the sun going down to 
the west ; for they were young, and 
many things that you and I would 
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count the merest trifles, were of 
great importance to them ; neither 
thought of anything worse than of 
something which should separate 
them. Poor little Rose trembled 
lest he should find a will therein—as 
she had read in story-books—that 
would make him too rich and great 
for her to think of him ; and Dick, to 
whom her love for him had always 
seemed a wonder—so great was his 
reverence for her and his own feel- 
ing of unworthiness—trembled lest he 
should find some legacy of disgrace 
that would make it impossible for 
him ever to see Rose again. So in 
silence and with wordless but ear- 
nest prayers, they sat together in the 
softening August sunlight, with 
hearts beating heavily for fear it 
might be for the last time. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AFTER all, there was not much in 
the mysterious box. A square pack- 
age, looking like a letter, folded in 
the old style, and just fitting in the 
box, lay uppermost ; upon the out- 
side of which, in a clear, round hand, 
was written the name Richard Here- 
more. Before breaking the seal of 
this, Dick took out two paper boxes, 
in each of which was a miniature, 
painted on ivory ; he glanced at one, 
then with an expression of intense 
relief, not unmingled with something 
of awe, he, for the first time, turned 
to Rose. 

“ Look, Rose,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Do you think this is your mo- 
ther?” she asked, in a voice even 
lower and more reverential than his, 
after a long, long look ; for it was a 
young and beautiful face, with clear 
eyes that looked frankly at you, and 
that bore in every feature the unmis- 
takable stamp of true womanliness. 
‘Do you think t his is your mother ?” 
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“TI cannot tell yet,” said Dick ; 
“but as ¢his is here, it’s all right; 
there’s nothing more to dread now !” 

But Rose did not answer. Her 
quick eyes had seen more than the 
character ; they had placed the origi- 
nal of that portrait in her proper so- 
cial sphere, and that—the highest. 

The other miniature was of a man 
somewhat older, though not more 
than twenty-five or thirty, if so much ; 
but it was a face of less character and 
less culture. Dick showed it to Rose, 
but neither made any comment upon 
it. Dick then broke the seal of the 
letter, and again Rose turned away 
her face. A few slips of paper fell 
out as he unfolded the package ; 
these he gathered up without look- 
ing at them, and then, calling Rose’s 
name once more, he read in a low 
voice, from the yellow paper, his mo- 
ther’s letter : 

“My Dear CuiLp: I have put 
aside a few little things that have been 
treasures to me, and as I may not 
live to see the day when I can give 
them to you, I write a few lines with 
them, which possibly may come to 
your eyes some day. A healthy, rud- 
dy little fellow you are, creeping 
around my feet and trying to climb 
up my dress as I write, and I am so 
weak a woman that I may hardly 
stoop to raise my darling to my lap. 
It is hard for me, seeing you so, to 
write to you as a man; and what 
kind of a man I have no way to 
judge. I fear I shall not live long 
enough to leave any impression of 
your mother’s face upon you; and 
what will become of you, my own 
dear child, in-this terrible world after 
I am gone, I dare not think. You are 
so tender and good now that I can- 
not realize that you will change ; but 
you will have no one to guide you. 
You put your arms up to me, your 
brown, hard little arms, as if to beg 
me not to speak of this, and I will 
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try to believe that God will save you 
through everything ; so that when you 
read this, you will be one whom I 
would be proud to own if I lived. 
“You are my greatest comfort, and 
such a comfort! It seems as if you 
knew everything, and could console 
for everything ; and often I think 
that for you I shall in some way find 
strength to struggle on for a few 
years more. Dear child, I know not 


how much or how little to tell you. I 
would like to write volumes for you, 
that you might know me in the future 
days when no father, mother, or bro- 
ther will be near to help youin your 
But I can only write a 


troubles. 
little. 

“T have been married five years, 
and you are my oldest but not my 
only child. You have a sweet little 
sister asleep on the bed. I say the 
words to you aloud, and you creep 
on tiptoe to look at her, turning and 
smiling at me as you go. Even if 
she should live after I am gone, 
which I cannot wish for, I cannot tell 
whether you will be kept together ; 
if not, I know you will care for her 
if it is possible, if only because your 
dead mother asks it. I cannot be- 
lieve the wonderful child-love you 
have for her and me will be permit- 
ted to die out, or that your heart 
can ever grow hard, your heart so ten- 
der now. There! kiss the dimpled 
hand ever so softly and come away, 
for you must not wake the darling 
now. Will you love her always, let 
what may be her fate? Remember 
always, she had no mother to guide 
her. Your father I have not seen for 
two years, since Mamie was a few 
months old. I have since heard that 
he is dead. I know none of his rela- 
tives ; for he brought me an entire 
stranger to New York three years ago, 
and seemed unwilling that I should 
make many acquaintances. I have 
no relatives whom I have ever seen, in 
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the world, except my father,who lives, 
or did live, at Wiltshire, in Maine. 
I do not know if he is living or not ; 
I have written to him again and 
again, but I have heard nothing from 
him. He would have come to me if 
he were alive, for he was always de- 
voted to me. I could write you a 
hundred letters about his love and 
devotion ; and now, if I could only 
let him know where I am, he would 
come to me wherever he might be, 
I have named you for him. He saw 
you once when you were a month 
old ; he came and took me home for 
the summer ; he loved you dearly, as 
he loved me, and was proud enough 
of you. If only I could put you 
and Mamie in his hands now, how 
contentedly I could die! For this I 
toiled and struggled from the day I 
saw your father last, until this pover- 
ty and sickness have killed all hope. 
Not all hope ; for I think every step I 
hear—and I hear thousands passing 
by—that my father has come to me 
to save me, to take my darlings under 
his care, and to let me die on my 
own white bed in my own dear room 
at home. 

“There, darling, there’s no more 
to tell. Why should I tell more? 
You come of good blood, my child, 
of a brave, upright race. My child, 
my darling, put your arms tight, 
tight around mamma’s neck, and 
promise for the man that you will be 
worthy of your name and race. Be 
good, be true, be honest. How I 
should blush in my grave, it seems. 
to me, if child of mine, if these dear 
children, so pure and innocent, who: 
cling to me now, covering me with 
kisses, should soil their white souls 
with falsehood, deceit, or dishonesty. 
God knows what I would say. Fa- 
therless, motherless, I must leave my 
little ones ; no earthly help, no com- 
fort, nothing, only the one hope that 
will not leave me to my latest breath, 
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that my father lives, will find me out, 
save me, and take care of you. 

“It has been hard for me to write 
this poor, childish letter; one poor 
apple-woman—poor, yet not so poor 
as I—has been my only friend ; to her 
I have talked for hours of you, and 
she has listened earnestly, and will do 
her utmost for you two. God will 
aid her, I know. I will not put any 
‘ good-byes’ on paper so little like- 
ly ever to be seen by your eyes ; but 
I will kiss you a thousand times, my 
darling, while I take one last look at 
these portraits of your father and me, 
you leaning against my knee looking 
at them too. You, pure, unsullied 
child, shall cling to me, and answer, 
though you cannot understand, the 
promises to be good I ask of you to 
fulfil through all your life. Your mo- 
ther, 

“ Mary HEREMORE BRANDON.” 


“ Brandon !” repeated Rose and 
Dick together, when he read the sig- 


nature. Then Dick read the slips of 
paper that had fallen out of the let- 
ter ; they were all the same, notices 
of her marriage from different pa- 
pers : 


“ MARRIED.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, on Wednesday, May Sth, 
Charles Brandon, of New-York, to Mary, 
only daughter of Dr. Richard Heremore, of 
‘Wiltshire, Maine.” 


Rose looked at Dick almost with 
‘terror in her face. Dick knew not 
‘how to answer her. 

“Tt may not be the same,” she 
:said at last. 

“ The letter does not seem sure o 
this death,” suggested Dick. 

“But you have met him—would 
he not have noticed your name?” 

“T should think so. But it was 
long ago, and perhaps he has known 
others of the name. Besides, Miss 
Brandon—O Rose! if she should be 
that sister !—Miss Brandon told me 
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her mother died long ago ; she seem- 
ed so proudly to disclaim this Mrs. 
Brandon, whom I called her mother.” 

“ How could she be with your fa- 
ther, if Mr. Brandon is that, and he 
not know any thing about you?” 

“T cannot understand it. I will 
go to see him to-morrow.” 

“O Dick!” 

“Yes, dear Rose, I must. I have 
only two days of vacation left, and I 
must know all before I go back.” 

“ And then you will not be here 
for so long ?”” 

“Yes. I will, Rose ; I’ll be here if 
I have to walk all night, see your 
windows, and go back before day- 
light! Yes, I will see you. I will 
not bear all the long separation as I 
did before, it is too much! Now, 
may I go to-morrow?” 

“Yes, Dick, you must go. O 
Dick! what a mother she was! I 
can just see her, so weak she could 
not lift little you in her arms; and 
yet, I am sure, giving you a thousand 
caresses, and crying over you as she 
wrote that letter! If she could only 
see you now !” 

“T know she does see me ; but she 
does not see me as I ought to be, 
having had such a mother.” 

“She is proud of you if she sees 
you.” 

“ See how patient she was, Rose ! 
She says she is poorer than the poor 
apple-woman, and yet no complaint ; 
and she was not used to trouble, I 
am sure, from her face.” 

“So sweet and grave as she is! 
Really, Richard, look! Upon my 
word, Miss Brandon has just such 
eyes! Itzsso! See! the same blue- 
gray eyes, so clear, deep, and look- 
ing at you so frankly and graciously ; 
not with the frankness of a question 
asked ; but—I can’t describe it—but 
that calm, straightforward way Miss 
Mary has when she listens to you; 
always as if she would encourage 
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you, too, to go on. 
must go to-morrow !” 

“Tt is so strange, Rose. I feel 
my head almost turning. Have we 
time to read it over once more ?” 

“JT fear not, for it is already quite 
late ; but you will tell mamma and 
Aunt Clara about it, and Uncle 
Carl ?” 

“Qh! at once; as soon as I can. 
I shall think of nothing else until 
to-morrow. Rose, he must have 
treated her badly, or she would have 
given me his name instead of her 
father’s.” 

“T think, perhaps she 
Brandon to be added.” 

“She does not say a word against 
him ; but she does not praise him. 
I will make him tell me, himself, if 
he is the man. Do you think he is ?” 

“T am sure of it! And Miss 
Brandon is your sister ; perhaps that 
is why she spoke to you that Christ- 
mas day, and why you have always 
been so attracted to her.” 

“ How strange it is! Will she 
be sorry to have me for a brother, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Sorry ! 
of you.” 

“ T wonder how I should speak to 
her. O Rose, Rose! do say some- 
thing to steady me ; I feel so strange, 
and as if I were talking so foolishly !” 

“You are not talking foolishiy, 
dear Dick ; and if you were, there 
is only Rose to hear you, and shall 
you not talk as you please to her?” 

“Thank God, my darling! this 
has not separated us.” 

“No, not yet.” 

“ Not yet !” 

“ What will your new father and 
your grand sister think of me ?” 
“Well, Rose, wait till I 

them !” 

“ Perhaps 
said Rose. 

“T love him already. If he should 


Indeed, you 


meant 


She will be very proud 


ask 


” 


a grandfather, too, 
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be living, that would be something 
grand, wouldn’t it? You may be 
sure she loved him.” 

“And you may be sure she never 
let him know until perhaps the very 
last, that she was in trouble. Wo- 
men and children never tell their 
sorrows to those who are entitled to 
help them.” 

“Why, Rose ?” 

“Oh! I cannot tell you that! I 
only know it’s so. Here we are at 
home. Have patience ; for though 
to-morrow you will have the news, 
to night is all 7 have !” 

“And no matter what happens, 
Rose,” said Dick, as they lingered a 
moment outside the house, “ you 
will trust me just the same ?” 

“ Of course I will,” Rose answered 
readily. A question and answer that 
have been given—and falsified—I 
wonder how many times since the 
world began; falsified, for even a 
woman’s faith is not without limit ; 
though Rose thought it was, as 
many had thought before her. “ Of 
course I will; why should you ask, 
Dick ?” 

“T don’t know; only that every- 
thing seems whirling around with 
me to-night, and the only thing that 
seems clear to me is that I must not 
lose you.” 

“It will be your own fault if you 
do,” said Rose. “ But you must net 
try me too much; for things might 
get whirling around with me, too, 
some day, and I should not know 
faith from want of pride; so be 
good.” 

“ And if it is possible, I must come 
down at once and tell you how it all 
ends. If it could only be that I 
could have you close at hand to tell 
you all!” 

“Indeed! I am glad,” exclaimed 
Rose, who, much as she loved Dick, 
could not endure to think of the 
time when she should have to leave 
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her home. “Come in, now. What 
will Uncle Carl say to all this, I 
wonder ?” 

Uncle Carl did not say much, 
when, the children having been sent 
out to play, the elders drew their 
chairs closer around the still stand- 
ing tea-table, and listened intently 
to Dick’s story. The others received 
it with many exclamations and much 
wiping of eyes; but the stolid Ger- 
man smoked his big pipe and looked, 
or tried to, as if he had known it all 
before. 

“T’ll know before this time to- 
morrow if it’s the same,” said Dick, 
when the reading was finished, and 
many conjectures had been put for- 
ward and discussed. 

“It is the strangest thing ever 
was heard of,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Alaine, “ that he should meet you so 
often and not know who you were !” 

“With your mother’s name, too,” 
added Mrs. Stoffs. 

“ Perhaps, after-all, he is not so 
ignorant,” suggested Dick. “It may 
be that it was on account of my 
name he made so much of me.” 

“JT think he must be devoured 
with remorse,” Mrs. Alaine said for- 
cibly, “whenever he thinks of his 
beautiful wife.” 

“ This Mrs. Brandon couldn’t hold 
a candle to her,” added Mrs. Stoffs. 

“T never saw her,” said Dick. 

“She was very pretty,” explained 
Carl, speaking unexpectedly. 

“Pretty!” cried Mrs. Stoffs, in 
great surprise. 

“ Pretty!” repeated Mrs. Alaine, 
with great contempt. 

“ Pretty !” echoed Rose, with great 
incredulity. “Why, Uncle Carl, she 
was a little doll-baby !” 

“She was very pretty,” persisted 
Carl. 

“ Well, indeed, if you call such a 
baby pretty, I give up!” said Mrs. 
Stoffs. “Why, Mr. Dick, she did 
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not look as if she could say boo to a 
goose, and yet she ruled the whole 
house ; it was her extravagance that 
ruined the poor man.” 

“T think it was his own dishon- 
esty,” said Carl. 

“OQ Uncle Carl!” remonstrated 
Rose, “right before Mr. Richard.” 

“We don’t know yet that he has 
anything to do with ‘Mr. Richard,’ 
as you call him; but I'd say it, if 
need were, to the man’s own face. 
His wife may have been a little, ty- 
rannical, extravagant fool; but the 
more fool he for letting her take 
other men’s money out of his 
purse.” 

“Indeed, Carl, that’s a_ thing 
they’ll never say of you,” responded 
his wife, laughing. ‘“ But now come 
away, and let Mr. Dick get some 
rest, for I suppose he'll be off by 
daylight.” 

“T shall, indeed,” said Dick. 

“Well, good-night! Mr. 


Dick, 


you must not let these things keep 


you awake ; if you find your family 
out, it may be the last time you will 
sleep under our roof.” 

“If I thought that, Mrs. Stoffs, I 
should seek them with a heavy 
heart ; but nothing can make that so 
but death, can it ?” 

“Go to bed, good people,” grum- 
bled Carl ; “all your noise makes my 
head ache.” 

He went up with Dick and had a 
long conversation with him, after the 
rest were asleep. 

“Go find Dr. Heremore, of Wilt- 
shire, unless there comes to be no 
doubt that he is gone away, or dead,” 
were his parting words ; “he is bet- 
ter worth seeking than any other. 
You will need money, and you shall 
owe me for this.” And he gave him a 
few gold pieces which Mrs. Stoffs, in 
the sanctuary of her own room, had 
hurriedly and gladly brought out 
from countless rags, all tied up in an 
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old stocking, at her liege lord’s com- 
mand, for this purpose. 

“But, Mr. Stoffs, I have, I think, 
enough for this.” 

“Then do not spend mine, but 
take it with you for fear of accident. 
Good-night ; do not be fooled by any- 
thing Mr. Brandon may say—he’s an 
artful one—but find out all you can 
about your grandfather ; remember 
that.” 

So Dick was left to pass a sleep- 
less, fevered night, filled with the 
strangest fancies, and perplexed by a 
thousand fruitless conjectures. At 
the first glimmering of daylight he 
was up, and, after making a show of 
eating the substantial breakfast his 
kind friends had prepared for him, 
turned, without being able to say 
more than a word or two, to leave. 

“Dood-by,” said Trot, sliding 
down from her chair, with her bib 
on, and her face not over clean, to 
get his parting kiss, as well as to put 
in areminder for hisreturn. ‘ What 
’o0 bing Trot from the ’tore ?” 

“ What do you want, Trot?” asked 
Dick, lifting her up. 

“ Me wants putty tat,” she answered 
with animation ; “ dear ’ittle titten !” 
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Dick promised to do his best, 
shook hands silently all around, 
tried to laugh at the old shoe Minnie 
had ready to throw after him, at last 
heard the gate close behind him, and 
was alone on his way to the little 
yellow station-house. 

“ He’d better be alone,” Rose had 
said when something had been said 
privately about accompanying him. 
“He has a great deal to think about, 
and he can do that best while he is 
walking in this fresh morning air.” 

“Q mamma!” she said, when 
Mrs. Alaine stood beside her, after 
Dick had passed out of sight, “O 
mamma! if Mr. Brandon should take 
it angrily !” 

“You may be sure he will not,” 
replied Mrs. Alaine, * he is so broken 
down, he will be very thankful to 
find a son like our Dick who will be 
worth so much to him. He is the 
most selfish man ever lived, Mr. 
Brandon is.” 


“Well, I wish 


it were over,” 
sighed Rose, turning back to the 
house and the day’s round of house- 
hold duties. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE APPROACHING 


GENERAL COUNCIL. 


BY MGR. DUPANLOUP, BISHOP OF ORLEANS. 


Tue church and the world have 
been filled with expectation for more 
than a year. When the catholic bish- 
ops were gathered at Rome to cele- 
brate the eighteenth centenary of the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, and for the 
solemn canonization of saints, the 
Sovereign Pontiff declared the neces- 
sity of a general council, and an- 
nounced, at the same time, his inten- 
tion to convoke it at an early date. 

The bull of indiction has already 
appeared. On the twenty-ninth day 
of last June, the feast of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, the Holy 
Father, by letters addressed to all the 
bishops of the Christian world, fixed 
the date of the future council, and 
summoned the Episcopate of the Ca- 
tholic Church to Rome. Since that 
time, by two truly paternal letters, 
the Holy Father has invited the 
Greek Bishops, and our separated 
brethren of all the protestant com- 
munions, to profit by the future coun- 
cil to undertake again the work of 
reunion, already several times at- 
tempted by the church, but which 
has always been frustrated by the 
misfortunes and the evils of our day. 

So it is no longer merely a hope. 
The first act necessary for the hold- 
ing of the council is accomplished. 
The apostolic letters, known already 
throughout the world and received 
everywhere with joy, even amid the 
infatuations and the bitter woes of 
the present time, have stirred the 
hearts of the people. All look again 
to Rome. Even her enemies are at- 
tentive as well as astonished, and 
they feel that a great event is going 


to happen. And truly that which is 
soon to come to pass at Rome, and 
in the church, is a rare and so- 
lemn fact, a fact of sovereign impor- 
tance, perhaps even the greatest 
event of the century. Let no one 
feel surprised at this language. I am 
well aware that events of immense 
importance have marked the begin- 
ning and the course of the nineteenth 
century. Profound revolutions have 
passed over it, and even yesterday 
we have seen one of the oldest 
thrones of Europe toppling over. 
Enmities and wars have disturbed 
nations. The old and new world are 
forced to meet the same difficult 
problems. Yet in this century there 
is something superior to worldly am- 
bition and the interests of political 
passions. It is the spiritual inte- 
rests of the people, and those su- 
premely important questions, whose 
solution brings peace to the soul, 
and tells us of the eternal desti- 
nies of humanity. It is for such 
purposes as these that the Catholic 
Church calls her bishops to Rome. 
True it is that the church appears to 
many men as being of little impor- 
tance ; she seems to occupy only a 
small place in modern society, so 
small, indeed, that modern politi- 
cians have recommended that she 
should no longer be taken into consid 
eration. Yet the church is,and must 
remain, the most noble power of the 
world, because she is the spiritual 
power ; and Rome, the centre of this 
power—Rome which will soon see 
within her walls these great sessions 
of catholicity—will be always, ac- 
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cording to the words of the poet, 
“the most beautiful and the most 
holy of things beneath the sun”— 
Rerum pulcherrima Roma. 

What then is the Catholic Church, 
and what is this council which is 
going, within a few months, to pre- 
sent so grand a spectacle to the 
world? I propose to follow the ex- 
ample of my venerable colleagues, 
who have, in France and in the dif- 
ferent parts of Christendom, publish- 
ed pastoral instructions on this sub- 
ject. I will recall to your minds what 
an ecumenical courcil is, to which, 
for a long time, we have not been ac- 
customed. I will state the motives, 
inspired from on high, which have in- 
duced the Holy Father to take this 
step, which is the most considerable 
and extraordinary of the pontifical 
government. Then we shall see if 
there is any foundation for the alarm 
that the announcement of this act 
has caused among certain badly dis- 
posed or feebly enlightened minds: 
finally, I will make known what we, 
bishops, priests, and faithful, have the 
right to expect. 


I, 


THE COUNCIL, 

“God,” says Bossuet, “ has created 
a work in the midst of us, which, se- 
parated from every other cause and 
belonging to him alone, fills all time 
and all places, and bears everywhere 
in the world the impression of his 
hand, the stamp of his authority : it 
is Jesus Christ and his church.” 

There exists, then, in this world, 
above all human things, though at 
the same time most intimately con- 
nected with them, a spiritual society, 
an empire of souls. An empire of a 
different and divine order, more hea- 
venly than worldly, and yet an em- 
pire really here below, a complete 
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society, having, like every other so- 
ciety, its organization, its laws, its 
action, its life. A society not built 
up by the hand of man, but by God 
himself. It does not require the ap- 
proval of any human being ; for its 
mission is as sacred as its source, 
and it draws from it all its essential 
rights. A pilgrim in this world and 
a divine stranger, as Bossuet has 
somewhere said, and yet a sovereign, 
the sovereign of souls, where she has 
an inviolable sanctuary. She does 
not encroach upon the temporal pow- 
ers, neither will she abdicate at their 
suggestion her divine rights. She 
is happy to meet with their approval, 
and she does not disdain their al- 
liance ; but she knows, when it is ne- 
cessary, how to do without them. She 
does not impede their terrestrial mis- 
sion, nor will she consent that they 
should interfere with her career. A 
universal society is God’s church, 
which knows no limit of time or bar- 
rier of space; she is the treasure- 
house of celestial goods, charged to 
communicate evangelical truth to 
men until the end of time ; and, for 
this reason, as well as by her origin 
and her growth, she holds in a world 
which she alone has civilized, a place 
which no other power will ever fill. 
Yes, this marvel exists upon the 
earth ; among all human, temporal, 
limited, and constantly changing go- 
vernments, there is this spiritual so- 
ciety, this government of souls, ex- 
tending everywhere, immutable, with- 
out boundaries, and which is called 
the Catholic Church. 

If we examine her construction 
more closely—and we must do this 
if we wish to understand the mean- 
ing of the most solemn of her acts, 
the Ecumenical Council—we shall 
see with what divine art Jesus Christ 
has proportioned the means to the 
end. It is a part of our faith, that 
the Son of God has given to men, not 
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tor a time but for the whole duration 
of time, “for all days, even to the 
consummation of the world,” a collec- 
tion of truths, of commandments, and 
of sacred ordinances. The Chris- 
tian society that our Lord called his 
church, ecclesiam meam, has the 
guardianship of these divine revela- 
tions. A visible society, because re- 
ligion should not be an occult thing ; 
and perpetually visible, because per- 
petuity has been promised to it ; in 
short, a universal society, because all 
men, without exception, are called 
and admitted within her fold. 

But the divine revelations could 
not be transmitted unaltered for 
ages, if they had been subjected to 
changing and capricious interpreta- 
tions of private judgment ; therefore 
it was indispensable that the doctri- 
nal authority should be sovereign, 
that is to say, it must be infallible. 
An authority cannot be sovereign in 
matters of faith, and demand an inte- 
rior assent, without being infallible. 
This it was that the divine Founder 
of Christianity has wished to do, and 
really did, when, giving to the apostles 
their mission, he pronounced these 
words, the last which have fallen from 
his lips : “ As the Father has sent me, 
I send you. Go then and teach all 
nations, baptize them in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and’ teach them to ob- 
serve all the commandments that I 
have given to man: and behold I 
am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” Such 
is, then, the essential character of the 
church ; it is a doctrinal authority, 
providentially infallible by the divine 
assistance, in all things revealed by 
God. 

It is easily seen how unity is born 
of this infallibility ; not an acciden- 
tal unity, but a necessary and per- 
manent unity, because the principle 
of unity is permanent in the church. 
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The principle of unity, and besides 
this, a centre of unity, was among the 
indispensable conditions of a church 
thus founded. It was necessary that 
a teaching church, spread throughout 
the world, should have a head, a 
centre, a chief, in order that it might 
be united in a single and distinctive 
body. Jesus Christ has not neglect- 
ed this necessity ; for among his dis- 
ciples he chose one whom he in- 
vested with certain special privileges, 
to whom he entrusted, according to 
his divine expression, “the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven,” whom he 
called the rock, the foundation-stone 
of the edifice, whom he commanded 
“to confirm his brethren in the faith,” 
whom he called the pastor of the 
sheep as well as of the lambs, that 
is to say, the shepherd of the entire 
fold. 

This is the hierarchy of the Catho- 
lic Church. In order to place a 
perpetual check upon time, which 
destroy$ all things, and in order to 
give the necessary support to the hu- 
man mind, which is ever changing, 
it was, indeed, necessary that a reli- 
gious society should be thus con. 
structed. But a divine hand was re- 
quired to constitute a society of this 
kind, which was composed of frail 
men ; and these grand characters of 
unity and authority, in perpetuity 
and in catholicity, are in the church 
as the shining seal of the powerful 
hand which has established it. Thus 
it remains firm among men, and even 
in spite of universal change. In vain 
is the natural restlessness of the hu- 
man mind shocked at the dogmas of 
our faith, and heresies succeed to 
heresies ;** this constant movement 
cannot affect her firm constitution ; 
she will remain, as says the apostle, 
“the pillar and ground of truth” 
—Columna et firmamentum Veritatis. 


*“ Tt is necessary that heresies should be.” 1 
Corinth. xi. 19. Terrible necessity, says Bossuet. 
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Such is the Catholic Church. An 
ecumenical council is this Catholic 
Church assembled to do, with more 
solemnity, the same work which, dis- 
persed, she does every day. This 
work is the transmission and authen- 
tic interpretation of the dogmatic and 
moral truths of divine revelation. 
This is what I desire to explain at 
this time, so that it may be clearly 
understood by our contemporaries, 
who have long been unaccustomed to 
these things. My design is not, in- 
deed, as you know, an intention to 
write so exhaustively that no one else 
may treat upon the questions con- 
nected with the councils of the 
church. Volumes have and could 
again be written on this subject. But 
at least there are some necessary no- 
tions which require to be explained 
with precision, since these matters 
are not familiar at this day, and also 
because, as on every other topic, the 
simple and fundamental ideas are al- 
ways the most useful. 

A council is an assemblage of bish- 
ops convoked for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions concerning the 
faith, morals, and discipline. A coun- 
cil is particular or general ; particu- 
lar, if it represents only a part of the 
church ; general or ecumenical, when 
it represents the universal church. 
A general council, simply because it 
represents the whole church, has the 
gift of doctrinal infallibility and 
supreme authority given by Jesus 
Christ to the church herself, to the 
body of pastors united to their chief. 
A particular council has no infalli- 
bility. 

The supreme chief of the church, 
the Pope, and he only, has the right 
of convoking general councils. For 
the same reason, the Pope alone has 
the right of presiding over their deli- 
berations. And as a question of fact, 
it is true that popes, either personally 
or by legates, have presided over 
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every ecumenical council. Thus 
at Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
Chalcedon, as. well as at Trent, the 
popes presided by legates. At the 
councils of Lateran, Lyons, Vienna, 
and Florence, they presided person- 
ally. “Holy Father,” wrote the fa- 
thers of Chalcedon to Pope St. Leo, 
“ you will preside in the midst of the 
bishops, who are judges of the faith, 
as the chief over the members in the 
persons of those who hold your 
place.” It is the sovereign pontiff’s 
duty to close the council, to dissolve 
it in case of necessity, and to con- 
firm its decrees. ‘The accord of the 
bishops and the Pope is manifestly 
necessary for the ecumenical charae- 
ter of a council. 

Gathered in council from all quar; 
ters of the world, and having the 
Pope at their head, as witnesses of 
the faith of their churches, as judges 
of the divine law, “ Zpiscopis judi- 
cibus,” said the fathers of Chalcedon. 
“ Defining I have subscribed,’ “I 
have subscribed pronouncing with the 
holy synod ;’* thus it was that the 
bishops of Chalcedon and Ephesus, 
and also of Trent, affixed their sig- 
natures. 

Custom governs the exterior forms 
used in these assemblies. ‘The sol- 
emn sessions, where the decrees are 
promulgated, are distinguished from 
the congregations where they are ela- 
borated ; with what care, what exact- 
ness, what profound research, the 
history of the Council of Trent has 
already shown, and the coming Coun- 
cil of Rome will give us a no less re- 
markable proof. The Holy Father, 
indeed, ever since he took the great 
resolution of convoking a council, 
has been occupied with activity pro- 
portioned to the importance of the 
future assembly. He has used such 
means as were proper for the head 


* “* Definiens subscripsi :”” “ Subscripsi pronut- 
tians cum sancta synodo.” 
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of the church in an ecumenical 
council. Several commissions or 
congregations, composed of learned 
cardinals, and of theologians chosen 
from different nations, were at once 
appointed by him, and are now zeal- 
ously working upon the questions 
which will be considered in the coun- 
cil. There is a special congregation 
upon Dogma, one upon Canon Law, 
one to consider the various questions 
concerning Religious Orders, one to 
discuss the relations of Church and 
State, and one upon the churches of 
the East. 

It is the usage of the church, when 
the Pope intends to convene an ecu- 
menical council, to notify in advance 
the bishops who bring there not only 
the authority of their sacred charac- 
ter, but also the counsels of their ex- 
perience, because their dispersion in 
many different countries has given 
them great knowledge and a special 
competency to understand the times 
and the needs of their people. Thus 
Pius IX., in two allocutions, address- 
ed to the bishops assembled at Rome, 
announced to them the future coun- 
cil. By his last Bull, he has called 
them all there and fixed the precise 
date, so that the prelates, notified 
and convoked in advance, may have 
the time to study the questions at 
their leisure, and arrive perfectly pre- 
pared at the date indicated by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

I do not need to add that, although 
the Pope and bishops can add discipli- 
nary laws, and modify, more or less, 
the canon law, because these are not 
by their nature immutable, that in 
matters of faith, it is not the business 
of councils to make dogmas. Dog- 
mas are never made in councils, but 
they may be formulated there. All 
that concerns dogma is learned from 
the holy Scriptures and tradition, and 
from their authorized interpreters. It 
is only after these have been tho- 
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roughly investigated and discussed, 
and after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, that the council declares what 
has always been, what is now, the 
belief of the church. 

History counts eighteen ecumeni- 
cal councils.* It would be difficult 
to determine the almost infinite num- 
ber of particular councils. Nothing 
can show more clearly than do these 
assemblies the wonderful vitality of 
the church, and the power she bears 
within herself to protect her own ex- 
istence both against the errors which 
the human mind is ever producing, 
and also against corruption and abuses 
within the church, abuses which are 
unavoidable because of the infirmity 
of human nature. She is the only 
society upon the earth where revolu- 
tions are not necessary, and where 
reform is always possible. There is 
not one of these many councils but 
which has a regulation upon disci- 
pline at the same time that it has a 
definition of faith; and the great 
Council of Trent itself, without fear- 


* The following is a list of these eighteen ecumenical 
councils: 1. Nice, in 325, against Arius, who denied 
the divinity of the Word. 2. Constantinople, in 381, 
against Macedonius, who attacked the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. 3. Ephesus, in 431, against Nestorius, 
who erred concerning the Incarnation, and refused to 
give the Blessed Virgin the title Mother of God. 4. 
Chalcedon, in 451, against Eutyches, who originated 
an error, the opposite of that of Nestorius. 5. Con- 
stantinople, in 553, against the three celebrated chap- 
ters which fostered the error of Nestorius on the In- 
carnation. 6. Coustantinople in 680, against the 
Monothelites, who continued the error of Eutyches, 
in denying that Jesus Christ had a human will. 7. 
Nice, in 787, against the Iconoclasts, or breakers of 
images. 8. Constantinople, in 869, against Photius, 
the author of the Greek schism. 9. Lateran, in 1123, 
or the promulgation of peace between the ecclesiasti- 
cal power and the empire, after the long quarrels of 
the Investitures, and also for the Crusades. 10. Late- 
ran, in 1139, for the reunion of the Greeks and against 
the errors of the Albigenses. 11. Lateran, in 1179, 
for different questions of discipline, and against the 
heresies of the day. 12. Lateran, in 1215, against the 
Vaudois, 13. Lyons, in 1245, for the Crusade and the 
troubles with the Emperor Frederic. 14. Lyons, in 
1274, for the Crusade, and for reunion with the Greeks. 
15. Vienne, in 1311, for the Crusade, and different 
questions of discipline, and for the affair of the Tem- 
plars. 16. Florence, in 1439, for reunion with the 
Greeks. 17. Lateran, in 1511, against the conventicle 
of Pisa. 18. Trent, in 1545, against Protestantism. 
Several sessions of the Council of Constance have 
also been considered ecumenical. 
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ing that word, reform, which had revo- 
lutionized Europe, accepted it, be- 
cause it belonged to the church, and 
accompanied its dogmatic decrees 
concerning the Catholic faith with 
decrees concerning reformation—De 
Reformatione. Assembled in ecu- 
menical council the Pope and bishops 
thoroughly investigate the situation 
of affairs in the Christian republic, 
and use fearlessly the remedy for its 
wounds and its sufferings. Thus the 
immortal youth of the church is re- 
newed, a more active and vigorous 
breath of life animates this immense 
body, and even society feels its happy 
influence. It is, then, one of these 
ecumenical assemblies which the 
Pope has just convoked. After 
long meditation upon the needs of 
the time, and earnest prayer for 
God’s guidance, the head of the 
Catholic Church has spoken a single 
word. He has made a solemn sign, 
and it is sufficient. From the west 
and east, from the north and south, 
from every part of the habitable 
globe, from every race, from every 
tongue, from every nation, the chiefs 
of this great spiritual society, the 
dispersed members of this govern- 
ment of souls, leave their sees to 
meet at the place appointed by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. They meet, not 
as in human congresses, to debate 
concerning peace and war, conquests 
and frontiers, but to treat of souls 
and their sacred interests, of things 
spiritual and eternal. They obey the 
divine words of Him who founded the 
church, “ Go, therefore, and teach alt 
nations.” ‘They meet to accomplish 
the most august duty of their sove- 
reign mission—to proclaim, in a gen- 
eral council of the church, and, as 
it were, in the very face of human 
errors, those truths whose guardian- 
ship has been confided to them by 
Him'who is the Truth itself. Such 
is the work of an ecumenical council. 
VOL. VIII.—51 
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Can there in this world be a greater 
one? 

It is now three hundred years 
since the world has seen one of these 
assemblies ; even at the beginning 
of this century they were considered 
impossible. “In modern times,” 
wrote J. de Maistre, less than fifty 
years ago, “since the civilized world 
is, so to speak, cut up into some 
sovereignties, and the world has been 
so much enlarged by the boldness of 
our sailors, an ecumenical council 
has become a chimera.” 

The political difficulties which so 
provokingly impeded the Council of 
Trent were remembered, and _ it 
seemed that the present time was yet 
more unfavorable. It was thought 
that the modern powers were more 
defiant and more hostile, and conse- 
quently that the liberty of the church 
was in greater danger, her action 
more circumscribed than ever. But 
we wronged our century, and instead 
of coming before God with com- 
plaints, we shall do better to adore 
his powerful hand, which, as an an- 
cient proverb goes, “can write 
straightly on crooked lines,” and 
force events to bend themselves, in 
spite of man’s efforts, to his eternal 
designs. A missionary and a travel- 
ler, the church longs to see the road 
diminish. A preacher and a libera- 
tor, she profits and rejoices over the 
destruction of fetters. Then our 
age has accomplished these two 
works, the suppression of distance, 
the breaking down of barriers. I un- 
derstand the words distance and 
barriers in the social and political 
sense, as well as in a material point 
of view. It was thought that they 
would serve only the world’s interests, 
but they are really allies of the faith ; 
all this marvellous movement, which 
seemed to be contrary to catholic 
ideas and opposed to the Catholic 
Church, will turn to her advantage. 
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The spirit of the age obliges politi- 
cal governments, whether they be 
willing or not, to act more fairly to- 
ward the church, and it has destroyed 
the old prejudices which even recent- 
ly have hindered her actions. The 
holding of an ecumenical council is 
easier to-day than it would have been 
in the times of Philip II., Louis XIV., 
or of Joseph II. 

‘‘For the convocations of the 
bishops alone,” says again J. de 
Maistre, “and to establish legally 
this convocation, five or six years 
would not be sufficient.” To-day it 
has been enough for Pius IX. to post 
his bull upon the walls of the Lateran; 
modern publicity, in spite of many 
wishes to the contrary, carries it to 
the extremities of the earth. Soon, 
thanks to the marvellous progress of 
the sciences and mechanics, the bish- 
ops will hasten to obey the Pontiff’s 
summons on the wings which steam 
has given to our vessels and our 
cars. These have, as it were, con- 
sumed space. The bishops will come 
from every free country, and, as we 
hope, even from those which are not 
free. And thus—for I like to repeat 
it—this double current-of the ideas 
and of the industry of our time is 
going, in the future, not to serve the 
material life of man alone, but also to 
aid us in the government of souls, in 
the highest manifestation of the spiri- 
tual life of man, in the greatest work 
of God’s Holy Spirit upon the earth. 
It is just, as divine Providence has 
so willed, that we should see in this 
the secret harmony hidden in the 
depths of things and in the unity of 
divine works. Matter is placed once 
more at the service of the spiritual, 
and the thoughts of man follow the 
order of God’s counsels. 

Three times already, as you are 
aware, the bishops have gathered 
about the vicar of Jesus Christ within 
.a few years ; but none of these three 
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great reunions had the character of 
a council. The glory of resuming 
the ancient traditions of the church, 
so long interrupted, by the conven- 
tion of a true ecumenical assembly, 
has been reserved to this magnani- 
mous Pontiff, so powerful in his 
mildness, so calm amid his trials, and 
so confident in that God who has 
sustained him and who has manifest- 
ly inspired him to undertake the 
work of summoning the ecumenical 
council. 


Il. 
4 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE COUNCIL, 


And why, with what thoughts, has 
the head of the church called to this 
great tribunal of catholicity those 
whom he names as being “ his vener- 
able brothers, the bishops of the cath- 
olic world, whose sacred character 
has called them to partake in his so- 
licitudes? “ Omnes venerabiles fratres 
totius catholici orbis sacrorum antistt- 
tes, gui in solicitudinis nostrae partem 
vocati sunt.” The apostolical letters 
inform us clearly. It is necessary to 
read them and to judge the church 
with equity by her own statement, 
not by rancorous or frivolous com- 
mentaries. The programme of the 
future council is thus traced in the 
bull of the Sovereign Pontiff: 

“This ecumenical council will 
have to examine with the greatest 
care, and determine what is best to 
do in times so difficult and so per- 
verse gs these, for the greater glory 
of God, for the integrity of the faith, 
for the honor of divine worship, for 
the eternal salvation of men, for the 
discipline of the regular and secular 
clergy, for their useful and solid in- 
struction, for the observance of ec- 
clesiastical laws, for the reformation 
of customs, for the Christian educa- 
tion of youth, for general peace and 
universal concord.” 
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“Tt is necessary for us to use every 
exertion that, by God’s help, we may 
separate every evil from the church 
and from society ; to lead back into 
the straight way of truth, justice, and 
salvation, those unfortunate people 
who have wandered from it; to re- 
press vice and refute error, so that 
our august religion and its salutary 
doctrine may acquire a new vigor 
throughout the world, that it may be 
extended further every day, that it 
regain its empire, and thus that piety, 
honesty, justice, charity, and all Chris- 
tian virtues may, be strengthened and 
flourish for the greatest good of 
humanity.” 

The entire programme, all the 
work of the future council, is in these 
words. There are, then, two great 
objects, the good of the church and 
the good of human society. This 
is its object and its only object. 

But especially does the church as- 
semble her bishops that her interior 
life may be reanimated, and, as the 
apostle says, “To stir up the grace 
of God which is within us.” The 
reason of this is because the church 
has the wonderful privilege that I 
have already mentioned—she is the 
only body which possesses the power 
of perpetually renewing her youth in 
the course of a perpetual life. Itis in 
virtue of this divine constitution that 
none of the truths which she has pre- 
served can change, can be lost, can 
be increased—that not even a sylla- 
ble can be altered or an iota destroy- 
ed! “One jot or one tittle of the 
law shall not pass away until all be 
fulfilled,” said Jesus Christ. The 
church is a living institution com- 
posed of men, borrowing its head 
and its members from every nation 
and from all ranks, always open to 
receive those who wish to come to 
her, and unceasingly increased by 
the addition of new races of men 
among her children. A river which 
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has received many streams into its 
current reflects the objects along its 
banks and adapts its course to the 
climate, and to the country with its 
irregularities ; so the Catholic Church 
has the gift of accommodating herself 
to the times, to the institutions, and 
to the requirements of the genera- 
tions through which she passes and 
the centuries which she civilizes. 

And more than this is true, be- 
cause in the world she labors perpe- 
tually in order that she may ever 
become more worthy to speak of 
God to men, and in a way to be 
heard and understood by them. She 
is continually examining,with respect, 
and at the same time with sovereign 
authority, her disciplinary books, her 
laws, her institutions, her works, and 
especially her members, distributed 
in the different grades of the hierar- 
chy. Indeed, we do not believe that 
we are without faults or blemishes. 
“Ah! should we be astonished,” 
Fénélon used to say, “ to find in man 
the relics of humanity!” But, eternal 
thanks be given to God, we find in 
the imperishable treasury of truth, 
and of the divine laws which we are 
called to guard, the means of recog- 
nizing our faults and reforming our 
manners. 

Thus it is especially against our- 
selves, or rather for ourselves, that 
this council is going to assemble. 
There will not be one among us to 
take his seat in this august assembly, 
who has not in the early morning 
bent his knee upon the lowest step 
of the altar, bowed his head, struck 
his breast, and said, “If God is not 
better known, if he is not better 
served than by me, if the truth suffers 
violence, if the poor are not assisted, 
if justice is in peril, O God! it is my 
fault, it is my fault, it is my most 
grievous fault!” Monarchs of the 
earth, who settle the fate of nations 
with such a frightful boldness, an 
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examination like this would be good 
even for you, if you could only en- 
dure it! O human assemblies, par- 
liaments, tribunals, popular conven- 
tions, do you think that this rigid 
self-examination, these confessions, 
these scruples, and these courageous 
habits of discipline and reform, will 
be useless in appeasing blind agita- 
tion and arrogant passion, or in 
rousing up sleepy routine? 

When each of us has thus examin- 
ed, questioned, and accused himself, 
we shall ask ourselves, What are the 
obstacles which to-day prevent the 
propagation of the faith among those 
who have not yet received it, and its 
reéstablishment among those who 
have lost it? We shall revise regula- 
tions, we shall reform abuses, we shall 
reéstablish forgotten laws, we shall 
modify whatever requires modifica- 
tion. Under the supreme authority 
of a common father, of the bishop 
of bishops, the experience of old 
men, the zeal of the young, the in- 
spiration of the holy and the wisdom 
of the wise,will all concur in declaring 
the present condition of the church, 
its mission upon the earth, and its 
duties in the future. This examina- 
tion will be made in the most uncon- 
strained and fraternal discussion, 
which will soon be followed by solid 
resolutions, which will become, then, 
and for centuries, the rule of the 
church’s life. 

Such will be the first object of the 
assembly of bishops. An object at 
once sublime and humble, one which 
fills the children of the church with 
respectful admiration, and which 
strikes her enemies with an astonish- 
ment that they seek in vain to 
disguise. Yes, our ministry is so 
noble, our assemblies so elevated 
above other assemblies, that the lan- 
guage of man contains the involun- 
tary admission of its superiority. If 
they desire to designate a noble office, 
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a superior mission, they call it, often 
even with exaggeration, a priesthood. 
If they wish to speak of some un- 
usually imposing and solemn gathe- 
ring, which will have a place in 
history, they say it was a council 
of kings or legislators. Human 
language has no more lofty words 
than these: not that we should pride 
ourselves npon them, for our hands 
have not done these things. They 
come from God, and the dignity of 
the words which express them recalls 
to our humility at once the majesty 
of our vocation and the formidable 
extent of our duties. 

But what is the cause, in our day 
and at this hour, of the retreat of the 
entire catholic episcopate into the 
breast of a new cenacle? If I may 
presume to put it thus, what does 
this vigil of arms mean * Why these 
preparations, this work of a great 
council? Why has the Sovereign 
Pontiff, under the eye of God, and 
from his inspiration, judged it proper 
to call the church together in this 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 

It was said of our Master, the 
divine Saviour of the world, that “he 
was wounded because of our iniqui- 
ties.” Yes, it is for the iniquities of 
man, and for our own, that we are 
going to impose such a work upon 
ourselves. The more dangerous the 
times are, the more necessary is it 
for us to be pure enough to withstand 
the most formidable conflict, wise 
enough to enter into the most stirring 
discussions, prepared to engage in 
the rudest conflicts. And if men ask 
why we are striving to increase know- 
ledge and charity among ourselves, 
we will answer that, not forgetting 
ourselves and our own needs, we are 


*The Bishop of Orleans is here referring to the 
pious custom of the days of chivalry, which compelled 
the knight who was to receive his armor for the first 
time on the following morning to pass the vigil watch- 
ing in the chapel, where his future arms were placed 
upon the altar. 
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doing it also on their account, look- 
ing earnestly upon their condition, 
their aspirations, and their sufferings, 
and with a hearty desire to do them 
more good. 


III. 
CAUSES OF THE COUNCIL. 


Wuar is the condition, then, to-day, 
of the souls and the state of the races 
which are spread over the surface of 
the earth? There are few who have 
not been interested in this question. 
The Pope, looking upon the world 
and lending his ear to the sound of 
the struggles of contemporary society, 
could not help seeing, what every one 
knows, that now is a time of profound 
crisis ; or, as it is expressed in the 
papal bull, there are torments which 
are afflicting at this time both church 
and society: “ Fam vero omnibus 
compertum exploratumque est qua hor- 
ribili tempestate nune jactetur ecclesia, 
et guibus quantisque malts ipsa affiiga- 
tur societas.” What is this crisis of 
the church and the world? If we 
collect in our mind the course of his- 
tory and the vast ocean of ages on 
which we are borne for a moment, 
only to be swallowed up in our turn, 
you will first answer that this crisis 
is only an incident of a perpetual 
crisis, an interrupted scene of the 
drama which the destiny of the hu- 
man race is composing. Untried 
travellers are ever thinking the voy- 
age a long one, and that the sea has 
dashing waves and tempests only for 
them. Old sailors know that the 
ocean is always uncertain and that 
the storm of to-day has been preceded 
by many a severe gale. 

3ut if we are just, as well as atten- 
tive, we shall recognize that the crisis 
of the present time is not a chance 
one, and that, like others which have 
gone before, it will not escape the 
guidance of God. I say even, when 
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I remember the profound designs of 
providence, that this crisis is not 
without its grandeur, that it has both 
beauty, laws, and an end, just as do 
those natural phenomena which ap- 
pear the most confused and dis- 
ordered. Through continual struggles 
and obstacles, the evangelical ideal 
is followed by the church, who knows 
where she is going, and by men, often 
without their knowledge. The church, 
since her mission is to raise souls 
to that standard, is sorrowful here 
below, because that ideal is never 
realized perfectly enough for the 
glory and happiness of humanity. Un- 
doubtedly the industry, the science, 
and the courage which men display 
to-day should be admitted. Within 
a few hundred years, vast treasures 
of science, wealth, and power have 
been developed. In two worlds, a 
most wonderful harvest of gifted men 
have appeared ; artists and orators, 
savants and generals, legislators and 
publicists, whose names will be re- 
cognized by posterity with well-merit- 
ed gratitude. Yet after we have 
been just toward the good, let us be 
just to the evil, and acknowledge, 
with the august and truthful Pius IX., 
that human society is at this moment 
profoundly troubled. 

But do not think that I intend to 
speak of political trouble and of war. 
I know that Europe has, within a few 
years, resounded more than once 
with the shock of battles, and that at 
the present moment many feel a dull 
restlessness. The people are arming 
and preparing, it is said, for gigantic 
struggles. Does the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff wish to speak of the mighty in- 
terests of political affairs, of ques- 
tions of nationalities, of the frontiers 
of kingdoms, and of the balance of 
power? ‘The church is not indeed 
indifferent to peace. or war between 
nations, for every day her prayers 
ascend to heaven for concord between 
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Christian peoples and Christian prin- 
ces. But yet, as I have already stat- 
ed, she does not gather her council 
to solve these questions ; the pacific 
assembly at Rome will meditate 
neither revolutions nor conquests, 
neither leagues of sovereigns nor 
treaties of nations, neither the esta- 
blishment of dynasties nor their 
downfall. 

While all Europe—and, if we look 
further, while the new world as well, 
as the old—is trembling at the threat- 
ening signs of war and revolution, at 
Rome, that august centre, that re- 
served place, gathered about the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, around the chair 
of truth, the pastors of nations—their 
feet, it is true, upon the earth and on 
the immovable rock, but their eyes 
turned toward heaven—will be occu- 
pied with souls, the needs of souls 
the eternal salvation of souls; in one 
word, with the highest and permanent 
interests of humanity. 

And surely they will do well ; for, 
who can disguise it? are not souls in 
peril and the faith of whole nations 
menaced ? 

Do you ask, what new heresy has 
arisen? From the bosom of the 
church, none ; the clergy have never 
been more closely united in the faith 
from one end of the world to the 
other. Without the pale of the 
church the same attacks, a hundred 
times repelled and a hundred times 
renewed, are levelled against all the 
points of Christian doctrine, but 
under new forms and a fresh vigor. 
Yet there is more than this. With 
an impiety which outstrips even the 
eighteenth century, the natural truths, 
those first principles on which every 
thing here reposes as its safeguard, 
even the natural truths, are denied or 
boldly discussed. Science is also to 
have its heresies. There is a schism 
among the philosophers. Reason 
has to take its turn in assaults which 
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seemed reserved for the faith, 
Strange thing! Faith to-day is guard- 
ing the treasures of reason, and 
serves as their rampart! To-day it 
is you, O savants, O philosophers, 
who have need forus! You have 
often accused us of having neither 
science nor intelligence ; but you, my 
poor brethren, who are so wise and 
so intelligent, have scarcely been 
able to defend a single well-known 
truth! And you, O Protestants! who 
expected to reform the church of 
God, it is you who to-day need reform- 
ing ; it is you who feel most keenly 
how great an injury is the loss of the 
blessing of authority ! 

Look for a moment at the state of 
the intelligent minds of our day. 
Where have discordant philosophies 
led them? For three centuries, in 
Germany,impetuous minds have risen 
who, rejecting the guiding rein of 
faith, have shown to the astonished 
world the audacity, and at the same 
time the feebleness, of reason. This 
too has quickly been followed by 
like audacity and feebleness of mo- 
rals. What has come from the 
prodigious efforts of talent and erudi- 
tion? Nothing more admirable than 
the resurrection of every error of pa- 
gan times—pantheism, atheism, scep- 
ticism—and among those who yet 
cling to some form of religion, Chris- 
tianity has in reality perished because 
of their many contradictory and ridi- 
culous explanations of its doctrines. 
Thus have ended, under our own 
eyes, eighteen centuries after Jesus 
Christ, all these wonderful intellect- 
ual labors which are the greatest 
that the world has ever witnessed. 

And what is the state, to-day, of 
France? Religious belief is vigorous- 
ly attacked and even philosophical 
faith seems ready to disappear. The 
truths of reason are overthrown, and 
a pretended science, intoxicated with 
itself, denies human reason, and 
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wishes, in the name of atheism and 
materialism, to snatch from man his 
belief in the immortality of the soul 
and his faith in God. The most 
dangerous doctrines concerning mo- 
rals, society, the soul, the family, a 
future life, and God, are warmly de- 
fended by means of journals, pamph- 
lets, and even novels. Our contempo- 
raries are either wrecked on this sea 
of errors, or float, without a helm or 
a compass, at the mercy of every 
wind of doubt. Dark storms are 
rising in human souls, and they 
penetrate the very depths of the 
masses of the people. 

At the same time, there are many 
misunderstandings in regard to the 
church, and consequently there is an 
animated attack upon her doctrines. 
When the revolution, which is now 
making a tour through Europe and 
the rest of the world, appeared in 
France, the church was attached by 
bonds, which time had forged, to the 
old political order. She was carried 
with that political system into the 
struggle. Hence it comes that men 
have not been able to distinguish that 
which belongs to a legitimate state of 
society, without being at all necessary 
to the church, and that which con- 
stitutes the essential principles and 
immutable spirit of Christianity. 

With certain men there is only one 
feeling toward the church—that of 
blind and implacable hatred. For- 
getting eighteen centuries of benefits, 
they continue to wage an ungrateful 
war. The waves of revolution sweep 
in their course both truth and false- 
hood, virtue and crime, benefits and 
injuries, and the church, because 
she can make no compromise with 
error and vice, must persist in point- 
ing out the illusion of deceitful 
words and the danger of false doc- 
trines. Many stubbornly charge the 
church with thoughts and doctrines 
which are not hers. An_ infidel 
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press and unscrupulous blasphemy 
against the church strive to separate 
the people from her fold. We hear, 
both in disorderly conventions and in 
the writings of those journalists who 
convene them, the most stupid and 
reckless assertions against the church 
mingling with threats of social war. 
And even in our legislative assem- 
blies this unreasonable enmity ap- 
pears, demanding a violent separation 
of the church and society. 

And lately, when the voice of the 
Sovereign Pontiff was raised to de- 
scribe the overflow of those impious 
and immoral theories which now 
inundate us, how many complaints, 
how many unmerited accusations 
were everywhere made! Without 
caring to understand his meaning, 
the Holy Father was calumniated. 
And with grief we saw statesmen, 
under the influence of violent pas- 
sion and without asking or writing 
for any explanation, hasten to pro- 
claim an antagonism which, thank 
God, does not exist. 

These hostilities against the 
church, while separating from her 
the people who are deluded, render 
the peril in which these contem- 
porary errors would drag us far 
more formidable. Doctrines are 
not inoffensive ; M. De Bonald pro- 
mulgated a law of history which is 
confirmed by constant experience, 
when he wrote these forcible words : 
“There are always great disorders 
where there are great errors, and 
great errors where there are great 
disorders.” It is thought that brings 
forth facts ; storms come from above. 

And I say to men of good faith, 
you expected to establish the govern- 
ment of people and the conduct of 
life on reason alone. This experi- 
ment has been tried for three quar- 
ters of a century in France ; what is 
the result? Are the morals of our 
people better? Is the civil authority 
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respected? Is liberty well establish- 
ed? Has war disappeared? Or 
misery? Or ignorance? And what 
can be said of those questions which 
reason asks with a rare fertility of 
invention, but which she cannot 
answer, and which concern the very 
organization of society — questions 
about labor, wages, and workmen? 
I do not exaggerate when I assert 
that since reason has pretended to 
reign alone, she reigns, like the night 
star, over shadows which she cannot 
dissipate. Even in the most civilized 
countries, the earth has become an 
abode of anxiety, distress, strife, and 
terror. * The nineteenth century will 
soon close, agitated, weary, barren, 
and incontestably diseased. Rash 
indeed would be the one who would 
venture to predict that it would close 
in glory and not in perdition. 


IV. 


REVIEW OF THE PAST 


However, I beseech my friends 
and brethren in the faith not to ex- 
aggerate anything. It is permitted 
to be sad, I repeat, when we consi- 
der the present times ; and I should 
feel bound to consider the soul 
which is not saddened by these 
things as possessing very little true 
nobility. The sons of the nineteenth 
century, the men of my day, have 
had many enchanting dreams; we 
have nourished many generous 
hopes ; but now we are going to die, 
and to die deluded. But what! is 
our short life the whole of history? 
We did not live in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; we shall not see the twentieth ; 
but the church lived yesterday, and 
she will live to-morrow. If I should 
say what she hopes, all my prophe- 
cies would not be forebodings ; and 
if I should question her memory, the 
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present times would appear all the 
brighter by being compared with the 
past. If we glance at ages which 
are no more, shall we find many cen- 
turies which did not have their trou- 
bles and their dangers? Ah! the 
discouragement of certain Catholics 
calls to mind the sentence of one of 
the sapiential books: “Say not: 
what thinkest thou is the cause that 
former times were better than they 
are now? for this manner of question 
is foolish.”* I was reading a few 
days since some of the bulls of con- 
vocation of the ancient councils of 
the middle ages. The lamentation 
of those popes of the misfortunes 
of their time far exceeds anything 
which is heard to-day. And, not to 
go further back than the Council of 
Trent, let the church tell us of those 
times, for she was present to them. 
What did she see then? 

That century was much like ours, 
because of its great discoveries, its 
appreciation of learning, and its re- 
vival of the arts ; it was like the pre- 
sent century, also, in the bad use it 
made of these gifts. The sixteenth 
century peopled America, which had 
been only recently discovered ; aban- 
doned itself to cruel excesses of 
crime and avarice there, and intro- 
duced the disgrace of human sla- 
very. It received treasures from 
that country, and it used them for 
the corruption of the morals of Eu- 
Whether we look upon the 
thrones, or among the masses of the 
people, or even in the church herself, 
we find many a sad spectacle. ‘This 
century was the witness of the crimes 
of Henry VIII. ; Elizabeth ; Ivan the 
Terrible ; Christian II. ; the Medici ; 
Charles IX.; and Henry III. This 
century saw the pillaging of Rome 
and the siege of Paris. This cen- 
tury saw the pretended reformation 


* Eccles. vii. 11. 
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rend the church, disturb the peace 
of all Europe, dnd divide Christians 
into two parts. If one desires to 
find out the evils which existed in the 
church and in society in those days, 
let him read the lives of great and 
holy people of that time; let him 
read of Bartholomew, of the Martyrs 
St. Charles Borromeo and St. Fran- 
cis of Sales. I have already men- 
tioned the papal bulls of the middle 
ages ; but read those of the pontiffs 
who convoked the Council of Trent, 
and it will be soon seen that Adrian 
VI., Paul III., Pius IV., were then 
more alarmed at the dangers of the 
Christian republic than Pius [X. now 
is. There was tepidity, disorder, and 
scandal ; the clergy poorly organ- 
ized ; the religious orders much re- 
laxed ; and then, too, princes were 
divided, the people oppressed, and 
war a daily occurrence in every coun- 
try. And the council which had 
assembled amid such sad circum- 
stances was compelled to meet in a 
little village hidden in the mountains 
of Tyrol, and ‘or six years it was at 
the mercy of temporal princes to sus- 
pend or to allow it to proceed ; and 
thus it was compelled to endure a 
perpetual conflict. 

But vain are obstacles to God’s 
church! Her virtue will triumph 
over everything. What great works 
and great men came forth from 
this council and from the regenera- 
ting breath that it breathed over 
Christian society! St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, St. Philip Neri, St. Peter of 
Alcantara, St. Theresa, St. John of 
h Cross, St. Francis of Sales, St. 
Jane of Chautal, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis Borgia, and St. 
Francis Regis, heirs of the spirit of 
St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. 
Then closely following these cano- 
nized saints were such apostolic men 
as the B. Peter Fourrier, Cardinal 
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Berulle, M. Olier, M. Eucles, M. 
Bourdoise, the Abbé of Raucé, and 
many others. Then too came many 
congregations, which were fruitful in 
showing again the true standard of 
clerical and religious life, and in re- 
animating everywhere the love of 
study, regularity, and charity. Such 
was the universal improvement which 
the church displayed. This was 
followed by Fénélon and Bossuet 
and the majestic unity of the seven- 
teenth century. And notwithstand- 
ing all the misfortunes that this im- 
mortal Mother of men has had to 
overcome, the church has now places 
of worship in Jerusalem, liberty in 
Pekin and Constantinople, the epis- 
copal hierarchy in England and Hol- 
land, her councils in Baltimore, and 
her missionaries in Africa, Oceanica, 
and Japan. The church rejoices 
from the very depths of her soul to 
see that, although religion has got 
much to wish for and much to de- 
plore, still in every part of the world 
the laws are now more equitable, the 
powerful are less oppressive, the 
weak are better protected, the poor 
more generously assisted, and slaves 
are declared free. But when the 
church turns to that pretended re- 
form which so audaciously rose up 
against the spouse of Christ in the 
sixteenth century, she finds that its 
doctrines have almost vanished ; it 
has run its course and exhausted its 
arms. How different is the present 
condition of the Holy Church! 
That church, whose abuses were so 
fearful that they could no longer be 
endured, to-day presents a Pope 
whose eminent virtue compels re- 
spect ; her bishops are more nume- 
rous and zealous ; her priests faith- 
ful, united, devoted; her religious 
orders, tempered by the fire of per- 
secution and poverty, are learned 
and exemplary. And when this 
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church desires to assemble a coun- 
cil, it is to Rome she bids her chil- 
dren come, by the reliable roads, the 
rapid carriages and the facilities of 
every kind which she owes to the 
genius, the justice, and the resources 
of modern times. 

It is well enough known that I am 
not among those who close their 
eyes and preserve silence in regard 
to the evils of the day and the many 
perils which lie in the way of souls. 
But neither do I wish to be ungrate- 
ful for the benefits of God, or to re- 
fuse to see the power which lends its 
strength to the church, and the help 
which he gives to the good cause, 
even in the worst times. Nor should 
it be forgotten that man’s duty is to 
struggle for truth, and that each cen- 
tury has its task and its difficulty. 
I pity, I do not execrate, the present 
time. I do not despair of the peo- 
ple, and I do not anathematize their 
rulers. They are not omnipotent, 
and they have to contend with many 
difficulties. I pray for them, as the 
Catholic Church has always done ; I 
caution them, both princes and peo- 
ple, as much as lies within my po- 
wer, and I ask a loyal and sincere 
concurrence to the great work of the 
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church, which is the sanctification 
and civilization of the world. 

There are three things which 
should cause us all the keenest anxi- 
ety; these are, the destruction of 
faith, which has been hastened by 
the impious direction which scientific 
and philosophical studies have ta- 
ken ; the prevailing laxity of morals, 
which may fairly be attributed to the 
thousand new and seductive forms 
of vice ; and lastly, the unjust state- 
ments which the enemies of religion 
delight in perpetuating between the 
church and the masses of the people. 
These are three diseases which, by 
God’s grace, will be cured. 

There are certain persons in 
whose eyes these three scourges are 
only the partial results of that which 
is now, and has always been, the 
greatest of all scourges, namely, re- 
volution. I do not like to use this 
vague and indefinite word which, 
like a spectre, appears and grows 
formidable at one’s will; but yet it 
is very true that these evils do foster 
in the bosom of society a division of 
mind, a scorn of God and of all an- 
thority, a pride and a hatred, which 
are continually threatening these so- 
cieties with a return to revolutions. 
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CATHOLICITY AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER FIVE, 


LAWS ACCORDING TO WHICH THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY SHOULD BE 
UNDERSTOOD, 


WE proceed, in this article, to lay 
down some general laws which go- 
vern, so to speak, the organism of the 
life of the infinite. The ignorance 
or the overlooking of these laws has 
ever caused those who plunged into 
the abyss of infinite life to search 
its genesis, to fall into one form or 
other of pantheism, as will be seen 
in the course of this article. 

The first and principal law may 
be enunciated as follows: Vo other 
distinction can be predicated of the 
infinite, but that arising from the re- 
lative opposition of origin between the 
terms.* 

We have already demonstrated 
that the life of the infinite is ter- 
minated by three distinct personali- 
ties, which establish a multiplicity in 
its bosom. A distinction, therefore, 
must be predicated of the infinite. 
But of what sort? 

This distinction, in the first place, 
could not fall upon the essence, 
without breaking its absolute sim- 
plicity. It must, consequently, be 
found among the terminations of the 
essence, or personalities. But, again, 
these three persons being possessed 
of the same identical essence, and 
thus participating in all its perfec- 
tions, how can they be distinguished, 
one from the other? By a real op- 
position of origin. One person 
originates ; the other is originated ; 
as principle and term they are neces- 


*Realis distinctio inter relationes divinas non est 
nisi ratione oppositionis relative. S.Th.,S. T.; qu. 
39, art. 2d. 


sarily opposed to each other, and 
consequently distinct. 

This law maintains both the unity 
and the multiplicity in the infinite. 
It maintains the unity; for the law 
does not require any real distinction 
between the persons and the essence, 
but only a distinction made by our 
reason to facilitate our apprehension; 
hence the three divine persons are 
truly and essentially the infinite. It 
maintains multiplicity, because the 
three divine persons are opposed on 
the ground of opposition of origin, 
and are consequently distinct. 
Here lies the whole difficulty, the 
reader will say ; three things opposed 
one to another, and thus distinct from 
each other, how are they one in es- 
sence? 

We might reply, in the first place, 
that the possibility of this is grounded 
on a psychological fact, which every 
one accustomed to reflection may 
easily ascertain. Take the operation 
of the human spirit. Man knows 
himself; in this fact the me enters 
twice ; because the me is the subject 
which knows, and at the same time 
the object known. The me knowing 
is the being in the subjective form ; 
the me known is the being in the 
objective form. Again, man loves 
himself through the idea of himself: 
the me here enters three times—the 
me under the subjective form of 
knowing and of loving ; the me under 
the objective form of known ; the me 
under the objective form of being 
loved. Nevertheless, all three are 
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one and the same being: the me 
under the subjective form knows and 
loves the me under the objective 
form; a multiplicity and a unity 
which cannot be disputed ; not only 
because of the testimony of consci- 
ousness, which avers to the fact, but 
because on this multiplicity and 
unity are founded two distinct scien- 
ces, psychology and ideology ; psy- 
chology, which treats of the me as 
subject, of its nature and properties ; 
ideology, which treats of the product 
of the me, or ideas. 

This operation of man is an image 
of the genesis of God’s life. The 
infinite knows and loves himself. 
Into this fact of his eternal life he 
enters three times ; the infinite, so to 
speak, as subject knowing and loving 
himself ; the infinite as object known; 
the infinite as object loved. ‘The 
infinite knowing himself is neces- 
sarily opposed to the infinite known, 
because it originates him by an in- 
tellectual operation; the infinite 
known is necessarily opposed to the 
infinite knowing, because originated 
by him. Again, the infinite loving 
himself and the infinite known (be- 
cause the infinite cannot love him- 
self except through the infinite 
known) are necessarily opposed to 
the infinite loved, because they origi- 
nate him ; the infinite loved is neces- 
sarily opposed to the infinite loving 
and known, because emanating from 
both. This relative opposition of 
origin causes a real distinction among 
the terms without breaking the unity 
of the essence. 

But, the better to illustrate this 
law, and to show how well it main- 
tains unity and multiplicity in the 
infinite, we shall here investigate 
the metaphysical law of the fact ; 
that is, why and how things which 
are opposed to each other can har- 
monize and be brought into unity, 
in a third thing. 
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We have given an example of the 
fact in the operation of man ; but let 
us give a few more instances to gener- 
alize itmore and more. This fact is 
observed in both the ideological and 
ontological orders. First, as to the or- 
der of ideas. Two ideas, which in their 
own order are opposed to each other, 
harmonize and are brought together 
in a third idea. Take, for instance, 
the idea of substance and modifica- 
tion ; substance conveys the idea of 
something subsisting by itself, that 
which requires no being to lean on 
in order to subsist. It means some- 
thing standing permanent. The idea 
of modification is that of something 
which is not permanent in itself, but 
requires another being to lean on, 
to cling to, in order to subsist. The 
two ideas, as it appears, are directly 
opposed to each other, since their 
notions are contradictory ; yet both 
ideas, contradictory one to the other 
in their own order, agree and are 
brought into companionship in the 
common idea of existence, one exist- 
ing permanently, the other existing 
by leaning on another. 

Moreover, take the transcendental 
idea of unity, truth, and goodness, 
Unity implies a negation of multipli- 
city, something undivided in itself 
and distinct from others. Truth im- 
plies a multiplicity, because it is es- 
sentially a relation of an object to an 
intelligence ; e@guatio rei et intellectus, 
as St. Thomas defines it. Goodness 
also implies a multiplicity, because 
it is essentially a relation of a being 
to a tendency or faculty. 

These three ideas, contradictory 
or diverse, are brought into harmony 
in the common idea of being; for 
every metaphysician knows that uni- 
ty, truth, goodness, are the transcen- 
dental qualities of being, and are 
identified with it. 

The fact is therefore indisputable 
in the ideological order, that is, of 
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ideas contradictory one to another 
or diverse, agreeing in a common 
idea. It is no less true in the or- 
der of reality, because ideology is 
founded on ontology. Take, for in- 
stance, a body ; it has length, breadth, 
height, and depth. These qualities 
of bodies are contrary to each other 
in their own order, yet they harmo- 
nize in the body. Take the forces 
of attraction and repulsion ; both are 
contradictory laws, yet both agree in 
the same body. Man harmonizes 
and brings together in himself the 
laws of movement, of vegetation, of 
animality and of intelligence, which 
are different and contradictory to 
each other. And in his spirit, as we 
have said before, he opposes himself 
as an object to himself, as subject 
without breaking the unity of the 
soul. Now wherein lies the reason of 
this fact? In the ideological order 
it lies in the universality of ideas ; in 
the order of reality, in the intensity 
of being, or in the amount of perfec- 
tion. A universal idea comprehends 
and harmonizes in itself inferior and 
more particular ideas, opposed to or 
different from each other; a more 
perfect being, or a greater reality 
harmonizes and brings together in- 
ferior realities opposed to and diverse 
from each other, for the reason of its 
very intensity of perfection. A doc- 
trine of St. Thomas beautifully illus- 
trates this truth. He inquires into 
the distinction between intelligent 
and non-intelligent entities, and, af- 
ter having remarked that intelligent 
beings are distinguished from those 
not intelligent by this—that the 
second are only capable of contain- 
ing their own forms or actuality, 
whereas the first, besides their own 
actuality, are capable of receiving 
the forms or actuality of other things, 
because in intelligent beings is found 
the ideal similitude of the object 
known, he alleges, as a reason for 
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this distinction, contraction or limita- 
tion. “From this it appears,” he 
concludes, “that the nature of unin- 
telligent beings is more contracted 
and limited, while the nature of in- 
telligent beings is endowed with the 
greater extension ; hence the philo- 
sopher said that the soul is as it were 
every thing.” * 

This reason, however, which ac- 
counts for a more general idea or 
for a greater reality harmonizing in 
itself particular ideas or lesser reali- 
ties opposed to each other in their 
own order, does not account for an 
opposition lying in the very bosom 
of a being. In other words, when 
the particular ideas and the lesser 
realities are taken as opposed to 
each other, they are considered dis- 
tinct and apart from the general idea 
or greater reality. When they are 
harmonized in the general idea or 
greater reality, their limits and op- 
position are supposed to be elimi- 
mated; and this is the reason why 
the harmony becomes possible. But 
when the opposition is to be found in 
the same being, that is to say, when 
terms opposed to each other are not 
distinct from the general idea or 
greater reality, but lie in its very 
bosom, then what is it that main- 
tains both the opposition of the 
terms and the unity and simplicity 
of the being? 

In this case, a relation of origin 
causes the opposition without break- 
ing the unity of the being. 

The same being supposed subsis- 
tent, being capable of intelligencing 
itself, can beget an ideal conception 
of itself; in other words, the same 
being can exist as object understood 
in itself, as subject understanding, as 
object loved in itself, and as subject 
loving. In this origination, the rela- 
tion between the terms originated is 


*S. Th., S. T.; part. 1, qu. 14, art. 1. 
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true and real ; because the being as 
subject, as such, is really opposed to 
itself as object, and truly relative to 
itself. The being could not be sub- 
ject, without opposing itself as ob- 
ject to itself as subject. Yet this 
takes place without addition to or 
subtraction from the unity and the 
simplicity of the being ; ontologically, 
the being is absolutely the same. 
What prevents us from perceiving 
this fully and clearly, is the action of 
the imagination and the essential 
condition of our intelligence, which 
cannot be exercised except by the 
help of a sensible phenomenon. 
Thus, when we strive to perceive a 
relation, it is pictured to our imagina- 
tion as being something real, a kind 
of link or chain between the terms 
related. Now, when it is considered 
that this is only imaginary, and that 
ontologically a relation is nothing 
more than the attitude, to speak the 
language of schoolmen, of one object 
toward another, it is evident that a 
being, capable of intelligence and of 
love, can oppose itself, as object, to 
itself as subject, without addition to 
or diminution from or breaking up 
of the simplicity of the being. 

We conclude—particular ideas or 
lesser realities, opposed to each other, 
can be harmonized in general idea, 
or greater realities. 

The metaphysical reason of this 
is, that opposition proceeds often- 
times from limitation, and that gen- 
eral idea or greater reality, by elimi- 
nation of the limits, can harmonize 
things opposed in their own order. 
This reason is satisfactory when the 
particular ideas or lesser realities are 
considered distinct and apart from 
the general idea or greater reality ; 
that is, they are opposed when dis- 
tinct—the opposition vanishes when 
identified. But the reason is not 
satisfactory to explain how there 
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may be terms distinct and opposed 
to each other in the same being, 
without breaking the unity of the 
being. The law of opposition of 
origin, and the relation resulting 
therefrom, fully explains and main 
tains both the multiplicity and the 
unity in the same being. 

Applying these ideas to the infinite, 
it is evident that, the distinction of 
the divine personalities taking place 
according to the law of opposition 
of origin, both the multiplicity of per- 
sons and the absolute simplicity of 
the divine essence are maintained. 
Because the distinction of the divine 
persons is caused bya relation of 
origin. Now, as we have seen, a re- 
lation of origin neither adds to nor 
subtracts from the essence; on the 
other hand, the relation between the 
terms is true and real. Consequent- 
ly, the law of opposition of origin 
explains, as far as human intellect 
can fathom, how the distinction of 
the divine personalities can be main- 
tained without at all detracting from 
the unity of the essence. 

It will not do to say that theo- 
logians have imagined this law, to 
suit their systems. ‘This law is given 
by the fact of human thought and by 
the ontological requirements of being. 
As we have already observed, being 
is essentially one, true, and good. 
Now these qualities at the same time 
are identified with being, because, 
when the mind tries to fathom them, 
it finds nothing added to being, and 
yet are they essentially a relation. 
Here we have identity and distinc- 
tion, and nothing can explain it, as 
far as the mystery of being can be 
explained, except the law of opposi- 
tion of origin. Our readers, from 
the above remarks, may see what 
becomes of that great objection, so 
often urged against the dogma of 
the trinity, and so many times dis- 
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posed of by the doctors of the 
church, yet repeated again and 
again which the same assurance. 

It is said, gue sunt idem tertio, sunt 
cadem inter se; that is, things which 
are identical with a third thing are 
identical with each other. Now, the 
three divine persons, according to 
catholic doctrine, are identical with 
infinite essence ; therefore they are 
identical with each other ; that is, not 
distinct, and consequently cannot 
exist. Oftentimes, in thinking over 
this objection so triumphantly brought 
forward, we have thought of the well- 
known lines of Pope: 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pieriar 


spring ; 
Those shallow draughts intoxicate 


e brain, 

sut drinking largely sobers us again.” 
For the principle, when examined 
carefully, does not apply to those 
cases in which a distinction is predi- 
cated of a being caused by a relation 
to itself. 

For instance, upon that principle 
we might reason thus: things which 
are identical with a third thing are 
identical with each other. But height, 
length, breadth, and depth are one and 
the same thing with bodies ; there- 
fore, are identical among themselves; 
and all distinction between height and 
depth, length and breadth, is a pure 
figment ; and architects, calculating 
the proportions of a building, would 
do well to remember the principle, 
for it would save them considerable 
time and trouble. 

Again: unity, truth, and goodness 
are identical with reality. But those 
things which are identical with a 
third are identical with each other; 
therefore, unity, truth, goodness are 
identical among themselves, and it 
is the same thing to be one, true, and 
good, as to be. And all the different 
sciences formed on these relations 
of being are useless wastes of thought 
and meditation. 
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Moreover, the thinking and loving 
subject in man, the thought and the 
love, are identical with the soul; 
therefore, according to the said prin- 
ciple, there is no distinction between 
the thinking subject and the thought, 
and all ideology and grammar is 
nothing but useless pastime, and we 
could correctly say, the soul is a 
thinking subject—the soul is a 
thought. 

The truth is, that the principle ap- 
plies only to particular cases, and is 
by no means general; because, as 
we have demonstrated, being, in gen- 
eral, requires three distinct relations 
to be conceived, and which, remain- 
ing distinct among themselves, are 
yet identical with being. 

The infinite being could neither 
be conceived, nor be actual, without 
three distinct relations, which must 
be identical with the essence, with- 
out ceasing to be distinct one from 
another. If its truth were general 
and it applied to all cases, it would 
abolish all distinction in the infinite 
being, and consequently, abolish its 
actuality and intelligibility, and leave 
it only as an abstraction—the Hegel- 
ian being—nothing. 

Moreover, that the principle does 
not apply to the infinite is evident 
from the very enunciation and mean- 
ing of the principle. Things which are 
identical with a third are identical 
with each other. In the enunciation 
and in the meaning, the principle 
supposes a plurality, and, conse- 
quently, a distinction; for the gist 
of the principle is to compare a mul- 
tiplicity to a unity. Now, who does 
not see that, if there were not a 
supreme identity and a supreme 
multiplicity beyond the sphere and 
subordination of this principle, the 
principle itself would be destroyed ? 

For if it be asked, what is the 
origin, the cause, and the supreme 
expression of plurality and distinc- 
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tion, which this principle supposes, 
we must rise to a supreme and typi- 
cal distinction and identity, not sub- 
ject to the principle ; else we could 
never account for the existence of 
the principle. 

The infinite is the supreme iden- 
tity and the supreme multiplicity, 
the cause of all distinction and iden- 
tity, and consequently, to it the prin- 
ciple cannot apply. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
first law governing the genesis of 
God’s life is the law of opposition 
of origin, and that this law accounts 
both for the unity of essence and the 
trinity of persons in God. 

We pass to the second law, which 
is as follows: Jn the infinite, there 
must be a person who does not proceed 
rom anything, and who is neither 
begotten nor made, but who subsists by 
himself. The metaphysical reason 
of this law is, that there must be a 
first principle in everything, both in 
the ontological and in the ideological 
orders. 

In the ontological order, because 
if every principle of reality, if every 
cause called for the existence of an- 
other to explain its existence, it is 
evident that there would be a process 
ad infinitum without explaining any- 
thing. For an infinite number of 
causes, each requiring another cause 
to explain their existence, would 
multiply, ad infinitum, the necessity 
of first cause, existing by itself and 
containing in itself the reason of its 
existence. 

In the ideological order, because 
every science must have a principle 
which is not derived from any other, 
and which must be taken for grant- 
ed, otherwise science would become 
impossible. Ask a proof and a de- 
monstration for every principle, say 
of mathematics, and you will never 
be able to learn it. 

Thus, in the genesis of infinite life, 
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there must be a first person who 
subsists by himself, otherwise the life 
of the infinite becomes impossible. 

But, besides this general reason 
which requires a first person unde- 
rived from anything, there is a par- 
ticular reason, more closely allied to 
the subject, which demonstrates it. 
Because, if there were not a first 
person in the infinite, not proceeding 
from any other thing, it would origi- 
nate either from the essence or from 
another person. Now, it could not 
originate from the essence; because 
between the principle and its product 
there is a real opposition of origin ; 
therefore, in the supposition, there 
would be a real opposition between 
the essence of the infinite and the 
first person. Now, the essence in 
question is infinite, and only the finite 
can be opposed to it. The first per- 
son, therefore, proceeding from the 
essence, would be finite and not in- 
finite ; that is, he would be a creature. 
Moreover, it would be impossible that 
the first person should proceed from 
the essence, because the essence 
without subsistence is an abstrac- 
tion, and an abstraction could not 
originate a reality. 

It could not proceed from another 
person, because, as we have remarked, 
this other person, unless subsisting of 
himself, would require another as his 
principle, and so on ad infinitum. 

As a corollary of this law, it fol- 
lows that whatever other persons may 
be supposed to exist in the infinite, 
they must originate from the first ; 
because—no other distinction being 
possible in the infinite, but that aris- 
ing from opposition of origin—it fol- 
lows that, if there were other persons 
in the infinite, and if they did not ori- 
ginate from the first, they could not 
be opposed to it, and therefore they 
could not be distinguished from it ; 
in other words, they could not exist. 

A third law governs the life of the 
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infinite ; which, if possible, is yet 
more important than the former two. 
It is the law of immanence, which 
may be expressed in the following 
formula. 

The action, by which the persons in 
the infinite are originated, terminates 
inside of the infinite, and is permanent, 
eternal, and complete. 

Let it be observed that the action 
of an agent is always ‘interior to it, 
because it is its own movement. But 
the product of the agent is not always 
so; sometimes it is laid inside the 
agent ; sometimes it terminates out- 
side the agent. In the first case, 
the action is called immanent or in- 
terior; in the second, transient or 
exterior ; not because the action is 
not always interior. to the subject, 
but because the effect or term of the 
action is exterior or foreign to the 
subject. The first sense, then, in 
which the law of immanence is to be 
applied to the infinite is, that the 
terms of the action of the first person 
terminate inside the infinite ; because, 
if they were to terminate outside of 
God, they would be something diffe- 
rent from him, and consequently not 
divine persons, but finite beings. 

But the law has a higher and more 
important bearing: it implies that 
the action by which the divine per- 
sons are originated is not transitory, 
successive, and incomplete, but per- 
manent, eternal, and complete ; be- 
cause God is infinite actuality, or 
actuality itself. 

Forget for one single moment to 
apply this law to the genesis of God’s 
life, and you fall at once into panthe- 
ism. For suppose the act, by which 
the divine persons are originated, to 
be transient, successive, temporary, 
incomplete, and it would follow at 
once that God is in continual devel- 
opment and explication. For He is 
either complete and perfect, or on 
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the road to perfection. He is in fri, 
or becoming. 

And since, as we have often re- 
marked, every development consists 
of different stages of explication, 
the last of which is always more 
perfect than those which precede it, 
it would follow that the genesis of 
God’s life consists of a successive 
series of evolutions, the last of which 
is always more perfect than that 
which precedes it. Now, assuming 
the genesis of God’s life at one deter- 
minate stage, and travelling backward 
to arrive at the first stage of explica- 
tion from which He started, we should 
pass from a more perfect, defined, 
concrete stage of development, to 
one less perfect, less defined, less 
determinate, and thence to one still 
less so, until we should arrive at the 
most indeterminate, undefined, ab- 
stract stage of evolution ; at the /ast 
being—the being not being, the first 
principle of pantheism. 

But, keeping in view the law of 
immanence, every one can see that 
God’s action is supposed at once all 
perfect, complete, and adequate—in 
one word, eternal ; and consequently 
every idea of development, progress, 
and succession is eliminated ; and 
the consequence is, that the infinite 
is at once conceived as being infinite 
actuality ; the first principle of Ca- 
tholic theology—the precise contra- 
dictory of pantheism. 

Hence, according to this law, the 
first person is always originating, and 
his origination is always perfect ; the 
others are always originated, and 
their existence is always perfect, 
adequate, and complete. We say 
always and are originated, not be- 
cause the expressions convey the 
idea of eternal actuality and com- 
pleteness, but because, our mind 
being measured by time, we can find 
no better words to exhibit the idea. 
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Let this remark be made once for 
all. 

A corollary of this law is, that 
whatever persons are originated in 
the infinite, being within the essence 
of God and terminating in Him, they 
are—the infinite, because nothing can 
be added to the infinite. 

Fourth law : Zn the infinite there are 
no more than two processions. 

By processions we mean the origi- 
nation of one person from another. 

Now, that in God there are no 
more than two processions will ap- 
pear evident, if we consider the proper 
operation of God. God is a spiritual 
nature ; the proper operation of a 
spiritual nature is by intelligence and 
by will; therefore, the operation of 
God is by intelligence and by will, 
and consequently one origination is 
by the intelligence, the other by the 
will. 

So far we have given those laws 
‘which govern, in general, the genesis 
of God’s life. We must now proceed 
to those laws which govern the par- 
ticular origination of each of the two 
divine persons. 

Now, the law governing the origi- 
nation of the second person is the law 
of intellectual generation. Genera- 
tion implies the following elements: 
1st, the production of a living being 
from a living principle ; 2d, identity 
of nature between the two ; 3d, this 
identity required by the very natural, 
essential, and direct tendency of the 
action by which the term is produced. 
It is according to these elements of 
generative law that the second per- 
son in the infinite is produced ; and 
consequently he is really and truly 
the Son of God, as the producer is 
Father. 

For the first person, whom we 
have said to be subsisting by himself, 
being intelligent activity, necessarily 
intelligences himself. He is the God- 
-head intelligencing himself. 
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Now, an object understood, inas- 
much as it is understood, exists in 
the understanding in an intelligible 
state ; for to understand means just 
to apprehend, to grasp intelligibly 
that which is understood. 

The Godhead, therefore, is in him- 
self as the Godhead understood is 
in the Godhead understanding. 
Now, the object understood existing 
in the intelligence, is what is called 
mental word, intellectual conception, 
and by the Greeks, /ogos. 

Hence in the Godhead exists the 
Godhead as mental word or logos. 
St. John, with a sublime expression, 
which electrified all the Platonic 
philosophers, began his Gospel thus : 
“In the beginning (the Father) was 
the Word.” 

This Word of the Godhead being 
conceived by an immanent act, an 
act which has neither beginning nor 
end, which is not power before it is 
act, is conceived therefore eternally, 
and consequently is coeternal with 
the conceiver. It is God or the in- 
finite ; because the first person, or 
intelligent activity, begets him by an 
operation which terminates inside 
himself, by the law of immanence ; 
consequently the Word is identical 
with his essence, and is, therefore, 
the infinite. 

Yet is he a distinct person from 
the first as Word. 

For although the intelligent activity 
and the Word are both God, yet are 
they distinct from each other by the 
law of opposition of origin, which 
implies that a term proceeding from 
a principle is necessarily opposed to 
it, and consequently distinct from it. 
Thus the intelligent activity, as prin- 
ciple, is necessarily opposed to the 
Word as term; and, vice versa, the 
Word as term is necessarily opposed 
to the intelligent activity as principle. 
In other words, the intelligent ac- 
tivity could not be what it is, unless 
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it were the opposite of the Word, 
and this could not be the Word 
unless it were the very opposite of 
intelligent activity. Hence, to be 
intelligent, activity belongs so ex- 
clusively to the First, as to exclude 
any other from partaking in that 
distinctive constituent; and to be 
Word ‘is claimed so exclusively by 
the Second, as to be attributed to no 
other. The result is a duality of 
terminations, possessed of the same 
infinite nature and its essential attri- 
butes, each having a constituent so 
exclusively its own as to be alto- 
gether incommunicable. Now, two 
terminations, possessed of the same 
infinite nature and its essential at- 
tributes, with a constituent so ex- 
clusively their own as to be attribut- 
ed to no other, convey the idea of 
two persons. For what is a person? 
A spiritual being with a termination 
of his own, which makes him distinct 
from any other, gives him the owner- 
ship of himself and renders him soli- 
dary of his action. 

Now, the intelligent activity is a 
spiritual being, since he is the God- 
head ; is possessed of a constituent 
of his own, intelligent activity ; has 
the ownership of himself; for, as in- 
telligent activity, he is himself and 
no other, and cannot communicate 
himself; and is solidary of his no- 
tional action, that is, the action which 
constitutes him what he is: he is, 
therefore, a person. 

Likewise the Word is a spiritual 
nature ; for he is the same Godhead 
as to substance; as a relation or 
Word, he is the owner of himself, 
incommunicable, and solidary of his 
notional action ; hence, he is also a 
person. 

In other words, the Godhead is 
an infinite spirit ; all that constitutes 
him, both substance and terms of re- 
lation, is spirit. Consequently, each 
term of the divine relation, as such 


term, has an individuality of his own 
and, as infinite spirit, has know- 
ledge and intelligence of himself ; 
he beholds himself distinct from the 
other as term of relation, one with 
the other as substance. His dis- 
tinction causes his relative individu- 
ality ; consciousness and intelligence 
of this relative individuality make 
him a person. 

Here an objection might be raised; 
to be a person implies, necessarily, 
to be intelligent, which is an essen- 
tial attribute of spiritual being. 
Therefore the Word also must be in- 
telligent, otherwise he would have 
neither knowledge nor consciousness 
of his individuality. But you have 
attributed intelligence to the first 
person as being his particular termi- 
nation ; therefore how can the Word 
be a person, if intelligence be the 
particular termination of the first? 
Either the Word is not intelligent, 
and then he cannot be a person, or 
intelligence is not the particular 
termination of the first, and in that 
case they cannot be persons, for they 
cannot be distinct. 

The difficulty will vanish if it be 
observed that we have not attributed 
intelligence to the first person as his 
particular termination, but intelligent 
activity. 

A slight attention to the manner 
according to which the Word is pro- 
duced in the infinite, will illustrate 
this distinction. The intelligence of 
the Godhead is infinite in its activity 
and actuality, as well as infinite in 
its term ; which means that the God- 
head understands itself infinitely, 
and an infinite term is the product 
of this intellection. Hence, once 
God has understood himself and 
conceived the expresssion of his in- 
telligence, the activity is complete 
and fully terminated ; consequently, 
the Word, the term of this intelligen- 
cing, has the Godhead with all its 
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essential attributes communicated to 
him ; except the activity of intelli- 
gencing, because the activity is com- 
plete in the production of the Word. 

In other words, the act of the first 
person is eternal, complete, and per- 
fect, by the laws of immanence. Its 
activity is fully and perfectly exer- 
cised in engendering the Word, hence 
it cannot be communicated. If it 
were communicated, it would argue 
imperfection and incompleteness in 
the act and in its term. In the act, 
for if any portion of activity remained 
to be communicated, the Godhead 
would not intelligence himself to the 
fullest extent of his infinity ; in the 
term, because the Godhead not in- 
telligencing himself to the full extent 
of his infinity, the intellectual ut- 
terance which would be produced 
would not fully and perfectly express 
the object. 

Consequently both would be im- 
perfect, incomplete, and potential. 
This happens in human conception. 
Our mind, being finite, that is, partial 
and imperfect, is forced to exert 
itself partially and conceive various 
mental words, which would not be 
the case if its activity were perfect 
and complete, as it is in the in- 
finite. 

This answers another objection 
which is brought forward by those 
who lose sight of the law of im- 
manence in the divine operation. It 
is said, If the Word be intelligent, 
there is nothing to prevent his en- 
gendering another Word, and this 
second, a third, and so on ad injini- 
tum. 

The Word is intelligent, but not 
intelligent activity. When intelli- 
gence, so to speak, is communicated 
to him, it has been exercised in the 
engendering of himself; or better, 
the eternal immanent act of the in- 
telligent activity communicating in- 
telligence to the Word, is continually 
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being exercised in the immanent en- 
gendering of the Word ; therefore it 
cannot be communicated to him. * 
Hence that magnificent expression 
of the Scripture, “Semel loguitur 
Deus.” “God speaks but once.” But 
because the activity of engendering 
another Word is not communicated 
to him, it does not follow that. he is 
not endowed with the act of intelli- 
gencing the Father or himself; the 
Father as his principle, himself as 
the product of the Father. For it is 
one thing to be intelligent, another 
thing to be intelligent principle. To 
give some examples of this distinc- 
tion. The architect of a building 
who has planned it, is the intelligent 
principle of the building ; another, 
who understands the plan of the 
building, is the intelligent deho/der of 
the building. 

God is the intelligent cause of the 
world, man is the intelligent per- 
ceiver of the world. 

There being, therefore, a distinc- 
tion between intelligence as principle 
or cause, and intelligence as percep- 
tion, one may easily conceive how the 
Word in the infinite may be possess- 
ed of intelligence, without being the 
principle of intelligence. 

The Word, who is one Godhead 
with the first person, a distinct per- 
son himself, is also the substantial 
image of the first person. Because, 
in force of the act by which he is 
uttered, which is essentially assimila- 
tive, he is produced as the likeness 
of him whose expression and utter- 
ance he is; and as he is one as to 
substance with the conceiver, he is, 
consequently, his substantial image 
and likeness. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the production of the sec- 
ond person in the infinite—resulting 
in a person, the substantial image ot 


* In Filio non habet intellectus illam veluti virtu- 
tem quia iam habuit actum sibi adequatum.— Suarez, 
De Trin., lib. i. cap. 7. v. 11. 
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the conceiver, in force of the act of 
intelligencing by which he is pro- 
duced, which is essentially assimila- 
tive—is governed by the law of gene- 
ration ; and that, consequently, the 
first person in the infinite is Father, 
and the second, Son. “ Thou art my 
Son, to-day I have begotten thee.” * 

The law by which the third per- 
son in the infinite is produced, is 
different from that which governs the 
production of the second. 

The latter takes place according 
to the law of generation or assimila- 
tion ; the former is subject to the law 
of aspiration, which must be under- 
stood as follows. 

By his Word, the intelligent activi- 
ty apprehends and conceives his in- 
finite perfection and goodness. For 
the Word, as we have seen, is nothing 
but the infinite and most perfect ex- 
pression or image of the intelligent 
activity, and as the intelligent activity 
is infinite perfection and excellence, 
so the Word is the utterance, the 
intellectual reproduction of that ex- 
cellence and goodness. Hence the 
intelligent activity, by his Word, con- 
ceives and utters himself as infinite 
perception and excellence. But per- 
fection or goodness apprehended is 
necessarily loved. For goodness, 
once apprehended, awakens the will, 
and necessarily inclines it toward it- 
self ; it necessarily attracts and affects 
it. The intelligent activity, therefore 
by apprehending himself through his 
Word as infinite perfection and good- 
ness, necessarily loves himself. 

Love implies the insidence or in- 
dwelling of the object loved in the 
subject loving. The intelligent ac- 
tivity, therefore, who necessarily 
loves himself through his Word, 
must be as object loved in himself 
as subject loving. 

This love as object must be co- 
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eternal with the infinite, because by 
the law of immanence which governs 
the genesis of infinite life, every ori- 
gination in the infinite must be co- 
eternal with the infinite. 

By the same law also, it must be 
identical and one with the infinite ; 
because love, being originated by an 
immanent act, terminates inside of 
the infinite, and is, therefore, identical 
with the infinite. The love as ob- 
ject, therefore, is coeternal and iden- 
tical with the infinite ; it zs the in- 
finite. 

It is distinct from love as subject 
and from the Word, by the law of 
opposition of origin, which implies 
that a term which originates from a 
principle is necessarily opposed to 
it, and consequently distinct. Now, 
love, as cbject in the infinite, origi- 
nates from the intelligent activity 
and from the Word. The intelligent 
activity, by apprehending himself, 
as infinite goodness and excellence, 
through his Word, loves himself. 
Hence, this love proceeds from both 
—the intelligent activity, who con- 
ceives his infinite goodness— the 
Word, who represents it, and makes 
it intelligible. This love-object is 
a third person. For, from what we 
have said, it appears that love-object 
is identical with the infinite, with the 
divine essence, and consequently 
partakes of all the infinite attributes 
of the essence ; hence he is a spiri- 
tual and intelligent being ; as distinct 
from both the intelligent activity and 
the Word, he is possessed of a ter- 
aination exclusively his own, which 
makes him the owner of himself in- 
communicable and solidary of his no- 
tional action. Hence he is a person. 

This third person, not being origi- 
nated according to a likeness of na- 
ture, cannot, like the second person, 
be called son. He is the personal 
and subsisting love of the Father 
and of the Son; and as the object 
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loved exists in the subject loving, as 
inclining, and in a certain manner as 
impelling, the subject toward it, as 
raising in the subject an attraction 
or aspiration toward it, hence the 
third person is called the living and 
subsisting Spirit of God. 

The better to conceive this distinc- 
tive termination of the third term in 
the infinite, let us suppose an attrac- 
tion between two persons. It is 
needless to remark that we use this 
term for want of a better and more 
spiritual one. Suppose, therefore, 
an attraction between two persons ; 
do not make it an accident or 
modification, but substantial ; carry 
it to its utmost perfection, actualize 
it ad infinitum; so that it may be 
able to return upon itself, to have 
consciousness of itself, to possess 
and own itself, and in this sense to 
feel itself distinct from and indepen- 
dent of all others—and you will have, 
as product, a subsisting or fersonal 
attraction, a third person. 

Such is the idea we can form of 
the Holy Spirit. The Father be- 
holds himself totally in the Son as 
an offspring of himself, and loves 
himself in his offspring, his perfect 
and substantial expression. 

The Son beholds himself totally 
in the Father as his author, and loves 
the Father as his principle and origin. 
This common love, this mutual at- 
traction, this aspiration of the Father 
toward the Son, and of the Son to- 
ward, the Father, being infinite, is 
most actual, perfect, and complete— 
a living, subsisting attraction, with 
consciousness and the ownership of 
himself, a subsistence personifying 
their mutual love and binding both 
in one eternal tie of affection. 

Hence, by this distinctive consti- 
tuent of common love, the Spirit is 
the archetype of harmony and order; 
since in his personality he brings 
the opposition existing between the 


conceiver and the conceived into har- 
mony and unity of love. 

He is also the archetype of the 
beautiful, being the very beauty and 
loveliness of God. 

Beauty, in its highest metaphysical 
expression, is variety reduced to uni- 
ty, by order and proportion. Now, 
the Spirit harmonizes the reality and 
the intelligibility of God into a unity 
of love. Hence he is the beauty of 
the Father and the Son—their perso- 
nal and eternal loveliness ; and as 
such, the archetype of the beautiful 
in all orders. 

He is the very bliss of the infinite, 
because bliss is the perfect posses- 
sion of infinite life. Now, it is in 
the production of the Spirit that the 
genesis of infinite life terminates and 
is complete. He is, then, the ex- 
pression of the perfect possession 
and enjoyment of the infinite life— 
the living Blessedness of the infinite. 
The last law which governs the mys- 
tery of God’s life, and which isa 
consequence of all the laws we have 
explained, is the law of ézsidence. 

This implies the indwelling of all 
the divine persons in each other. It 
is founded both on the community 
ot essence and the very nature of per- 
sonalities. 

For the essence of the three divine 
persons, being one and most simple, 
it follows that they all meet in it, 
and consequently dwell in each 
other. On the other hand, what 
constitutes them persons is essen- 
tially a relation. Now, a relation 
necessarily asks for and includes the 
relative term. The intelligent acti- 
vity is such, because in him dwells 
the Word, his infinite expression. 
The Word is such, because he is the 
expression of the intelligent activity, 
and dwells in him. The Spirit ne- 
cessarily dwells in both, because he 
is the subsisting aspiration of the 
activity toward its conception, and 
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of the conception toward its prin- 
ciple. 

“Believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in the Father.” (St. John.) 

With these laws, we conclude the 
first part of the problem of multipli- 
city raised by pantheism. It is true, 
as pantheism affirms, that there must 
be a certain multiplicity in the unity 
of infinite essence. For, without 
a certain multiplicity, no being can 
exist or be intelligible. Pantheism, 
in giving such prominent importance 
to the problem, has rendered great 
service to philosophy and to religion, 
and has cut off, in the very bud, all 
those objections raised by the super- 
ficial reason of Arians or anti-trini- 
tarians of old, or Unitarians of mod- 
ern times. But, as we have seen, 
however able in raising the problem, 
Pantheism utterly fails in resolving 
it; and, in its effort to explain the 
problem, destroys both the terms 
to be reconciled. Catholicity, fully 
conscious of the immense value of 
the problem, unflinchingly asserts 
that it alone has the secret of its 
solution. Without at all assuming 
to explain away its super-intelligibil- 
ity, it lays down such an answer as 
fully satisfies the mind which can 
appreciate the importance and the 
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sublimity of the problem, and follow 
it into the depths of its explanation. 
The infinite, says Catholicity, is not 
infinite as an abstraction or poten- 
tiality, a germ as Pantheism affirms, 
which ceases to be infinite when it 
passes into multiplicity ; the infinite 
is actuality itself. 

This actuality consists in a first 
personality unborn and unbegotten, 
with full consciousness of himself 
and his infinite perfection. This 
personality is active intelligence, and 
in intelligencing his infinite perfec- 
tion, begets a conception, an intel- 
ligible expression of that perfection, 
a second person. The active intel- 
ligence loves his infinite personality 
conceived by him in his intelligence. 
This love is a third personality. 

Three personalities or terminations 
of one infinite actuality: a multipli- 
city in unity; unity without being 
broken by multiplicity ; multiplicity 
without being destroyed by unity. 

Hence the infinite is not a dead, 
immovable, unintelligible unity, but 
a living, actual, intelligible unity ; 
because it is unity of nature and a 
trinity of persons ; because the unity 
falls in the essence, the multiplicity, 
in the terminations of the essence. 
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My story is of people that have 
long since passed away, so that no 
one need take it as personal. 

American travellers sometimes 
differ—though for my part, I do not 
see why they should—as to the rela- 
tive attractions of Paris and London. 
But they seldom fail to concur in 
their estimate of Brussels as one of 
the most interesting and agreeable 
cities in Europe. 

And really the Flemish metropolis 
presents a remarkable variety of at- 
tractions. Parks, boulevards, bota- 
nic gardens, museums, quaint old 
streets, quainter old houses, libraries, 
great pictures, treasures of Rubens, 
wealth of old MSS., and last, not 
least, grand specimens of middle-age 
architecture, such as the Hotel de 
Ville and the Cathedral of St. Gu- 
dule. 

Indeed, in medieval monuments 
no country in Europe is richer than 
Belgium. 

In presence of her grand old ca- 
thedrals you can well understand 
the enthusiasm of those artists who 
maintain that our age takes entirely 
‘too much credit to itself for its en- 
couragement of the fine arts. Nei- 
ther the past nor the present centu- 
ry, they maintain, will leave to pos- 
terity monuments of such grandeur, 
boldness, beauty, and originality as 
have been bequeathed to us by the 
period that immediately followed the 
crusades ; and strangely enough, 
these bequests of the “dark ages” 
can bear any test of critical scrutiny, 
even in the full blaze of our nine- 
teenth century enlightenment. 

Will our architectural legacies ap- 
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pear as well in the eyes of future 
generations ? 

“Why, look around you,” said to 
me a Flemish artist ; “in those days 
the erection of a costly edifice was 
not handed over to mere mechanics. 
The body of it was intrusted to ar- 
chitects. Sculptors created its wood- 
work. Carvers executed what is 
now turned out by machinery ; paint- 
ers gave you pictures where you 
now get plaster, and the Benvenuto 
Cellinis of the day worked their 
miracles of art in metals which to- 
day the blacksmith hammers out at 
his forge. Ah! that was the golden 
age of artists, when the pulpits, the 
altars, the stalls, and the organ-lofts 
were monuments; when furniture, 
doors, chairs, and tables were poems 
in wood ; when the family goblets, 
the mere handle of a poignard ora 
sword were chased and embellished ; 
when exquisite miniatures, illumi- 
nated missals, and wood engravings 
made a picture-gallery of the dryest 
chronicle ; when fresco and encaus- 
tic decorated the walls and floors ; 
when ceilings and beams shone with 
arabesques, windows were bright 
with stained glass ; when, in short, 
all the arts brought their tribute of 
beauty to a church or to a palace. 
Tt was in the fading twilight of these 
artistic glories that sculpture in wood 
still flourished among the artists of 
ancient Flanders.” 

Somewhat thus discoursed to me 
an enthusiastic young Belgian: pain- 
ter, as we stood together admiring 
that grand work of art, the carved 
oak pulpit in the cathedral of St. Gu- 
dule, at Brussels. 
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This pulpit is a work to which the 
term unique may be applied with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

The admiration drawn from you 
by sculptures in wood elsewhere cul- 
minates in presence of this singular 
creation of genius. No description 
can adequately place it before you 
or render it justice. In its exquisite 
architecture and sculpture, a poem 
as grand as that of Milton is spread 
out before you. 

An outline, only, the merest out- 
line, can be attempted to supply de- 
scription. 

Adam and Eve apparently sustain 
the terrestrial globe. An angel 
chases them from Paradise, and 
Death pursues them. The life-size 
figure of Adam, in particular, is ad- 
mirable. Carved in marble, it would 
have been something for Canova to 
have been proud of. The preacher 
stands in the concavity of the globe, 
which is overshadowed by the bran- 
ches of the tree of good and evil, 
covered with birds and animals cha- 
racteristically grouped. By the side 
of Adam is an eagle ; on that of Eve, 
a peacock and a squirrel. 

To the top of the tree is attached 
a canopy upheld by two angels and 
a female figure symbolical of truth. 
Above stands the Blessed Virgin 
with the infant Saviour, who, with 
a cross in his hand, crushes the head 
of the Serpent, whose hideous body, 
in huge folds, twines around the tree. 

“This pulpit was made,” said, or 
rather sang, to me, the old gray- 
haired sexton or Jedeau, to the tune 
in which he had shown the lions of 
the cathedral for more than thirty 
years—“ This pulpit was made by 
Verbruggen, of Antwerp, in 1699, 
for the Jesuits of Louvain. Upon 
the suppression of their order, it was 
presented to this cathedral by the em- 
press Maria Theresa. This pulpit—” 
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Here I interrupted him with ques- 
tions as to Verbruggen—what was 
known of him? Had he left any 
other works? and so on, to the end 
of the chapter. All in vain ; I could 
obtain nothing but a negative shake 
of the head, and a hint that it was 
time to close the cathedral doors. 

My stay in Brussels was prolonged 
many weeks ; and besides my atten- 
dance on Sundays, I frequently, in 
my rambles between the grand park 
and what Mrs. Major O’Dowd calls 
the Marchy O'flures, strayed into 
St. Gudule to admire the finest spe- 
cimens of stained glass in the world ; 
to read the inscriptions on the tombs 
of the Dukes of Brabant, and to 
feast my eyes and imagination on 
the grand old pulpit. 

In the course of these visits I be- 
came better acquainted with the de- 
deau in charge, and after some per- 
suasion and a few well-timed atten- 
tions, the old man at last acknow- 
ledged to me that there was some- 
thing more than mere names and 
dates connected with the history of 
the pulpit. 

Finally, upon my solemn assur- 
ance that I was not an Englishman, 
and would not write a book and put 
him and the pulpit therein, he pro- 
mised to tell me all he knew about it. 

Accordingly, by arrangement with 
him, I loitered in the cathedral one 
evening after vespers until the faith- 
ful had finished their devotions and 
left the church. 

Taking a couple of rush-bottom 
chairs from one of the huge pyra- 
mids of them piled up at the lower 
end of the building, we seated our- 
selves just outside the grand portal, 
and the old man began his recital. 
Years have since gone by, and I 
cannot repeat it in his quaint man- 
ner; but, substantially, he thus told 
me the 
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STORY OF THE CARVED OAK PULPIT. 


HENRY VERBRUGGEN was heart 
and soul an artist. Gay, careless, 
pleasure-loving, he appeared to live 
but for two things ; his art, first; and 
then his amusements. 

Verbruggen married Martha Van 
Meeren, the pretty, the timid, the 
good Martha Van Meeren. In the 
mirage of his artist’s enthusiasm her 
sweetness, her grace, her beauty, 
made her at first appear to him a 
sylph, a muse, an angel. 

Alas! though gentle and attrac- 
tive, Martha was, after all, only 
a woman, of the earth, earthy. Ina 
quiet, well-ordered household Mar- 
tha would have been a treasure ; but 
in the eccentric home of the artist 
she was out of her element. 

A pattern of neatness and econo- 
my, an accomplished Flemish house- 
wife, a neat domicil and well-spread 
table possessed for Martha more at- 
traction than the imaginary world of 
beauty in which her artist husband 
revelled, even when poverty threat- 
ened or want oppressed them. 
Poor Martha! In vain she remon- 
strated ; in vain she implored. Hen- 
ry would neglect his work ; he would 
be idle and spend his days at the 
cabaret, in the society of those who 
were even more idle and more dissi- 
pated than himself. 

Thus years wenton. Martha was 
not happy. <A tinge of moroseness 
shaded the clear sunshine of her 
usual mildness. Occasionally, too, 
she came out of her quiet sadness 
and found sharp words of reproof 
for Henry, and anger for the com- 
panions who kept him from home. 
And so it came about that soon, in 
Verbruggen’s eyes, Martha appeared 
harsh and repulsive. Then swiftly 
followed dispute and recrimination. 
His early enchantment had disap- 
peared ; Martha was not the wife 
for him, thought Verbruggen. He 
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should have had one as careless, as 
enthusiastic as himself. Would such 
a wife have suited him, think you— 
you who know the human heart? 

Meantime things went from bad to 
worse. Verbruggen scarcely came 
home, totally neglected his art, fell 
into utter idleness and the slough of 
despond, and his family was soon re- 
duced to want—almost to beggary. 

In this crisis—it was in the year 
1699—a Jesuit father who had heard 
of Verbruggen’s talent, called upon 
him, supplied him with means, and 
ordered a pulpit, the most beautiful 
his art could produce, for the church 
at Louvain. 

Surprise, gratitude, joy, enthusi- 
asm, all contributed to arouse the 
dormant energies of the artist. He 
set himself energetically at the com- 
position of a design for his work. 

“TJ will make,” said he, “of this 
pulpit my greatest production. It 
shall be,” he exclaimed, growing ra- 
diant with artistic inspiration, “ some- 
thing that shall display at a glance 
the history of the Christian religion. 
I will place,” thus he mused, “under 
the terrestrial globe, Adam and Eve 
the moment after the fatal act of 
disobedience. This globe shall be 
the pulpit. Around it shall watch 
the four Evangelists. Over it shall 
hang the canopy of heaven, support- 
ed on the right by angels, on the left 
by Truth herself. The date-tree 
shall lend its shade. The long scaly 
wings of the serpent shall encircle 
it, reaching from man on earth to the 
Blessed Virgin in heaven. By the 
side of man I will place the cheru- 
bim armed with his flaming sword, 
and near Eve, young and beautiful, 
a hideous figure of Death. Higher 
up shall be the divine infant, with 
one foot on the head of the serpent ; 
he shall stand by the side of his au- 
gust mother, resplendent in her 
crown of stars, surrounded by angels, 
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cherubs, and seraphs. Yes, all 
this and more will I do. The very 
wood shall grow into life under my 
hands, and ages yet unborn shall 
hear of Henry Verbruggen of Ant- 
werp.” 

The artist went at his work with 
all the enthusiasm of genius, and 
had completed the body of the pul- 
pit without placing the Evangelists 
according to his original design, 
when, in a moment of malicious 
spite, he imagined he would punish 
Martha by displaying near Eve va- 
rious satirical emblems of her sex’s 
qualities. 

On the branches, then, that en- 
twine the staircase leading up on 
the side of Eve, he placed a pea- 
cock, symbol of pride; a squirrel, 
symbol of destruction ; a cock, sym- 
bol of noise; and an ape, image of 
malice ; of all which defects, poor 
Martha, as the angels well knew, 
was as innocent as an infant. 

Of the statue of Adam, Verbrug- 
gen made a chef @euvre—a figure 
full of dignity and manly beauty. 
The figure of Eve is inferior, and has 
less grace and animation. 

And now to complete his sculp- 
tured marital spite, on Adam’s side 
he carved an eagle, symbol of ge- 
nius. 

Thus far had he progressed when 
poor Martha sickened and died. In 
his motherless household Verbrug- 
gen soon discovered the extent of 
his misfortune, and learned, as 
Shakespeare has so well told the 
world, that 


* What we have we prize not to the worth ; 
3ut being lacked and lost, 
We then do know its value.” 


And now came the reaction. Ver- 
bruggen deeply mourned Martha. 
He sincerely deplored her. Her ad- 
mirable qualities came fresh upon 
his memory, and he bitterly re- 
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proached himself for his unkindness 
and neglect. 

Soon he fell into fits of despon- 
dency. Discouragement took pos- 
session of him, and his pulpit, begun 
with so much energy, stood unfin- 
ished. 

Accustomed to find his home in 
order, his table spread, he soon dis- 
covered their loss, as well as the 
want of a thousand little attentions 
and kindnesses which none could 
now give him; and in short, as he 
was in the high road for discoveries, 
we may safely conclude that he found 
out, with Ben Franklin, that a lone 
man is but the half of a pair of scis- 
sors. 

Twelve months passed by. Ver- 
bruggen’s friends counselled him to 
remarry. “You are but thirty-six,” 
said they. “You have sincerely 
mourned Martha’s loss, and have 
done full justice to her excellent 
qualities ; but you can yet doas well, 
if not better. There is Cecily Van 
Eyck, talented, a painter, an artist, 
like yourself. Your dispositions ac- 
cord, and if she consents to have 
you, she will be a mother to your lit- 
tle girl and make you an admirable 
wife.” 

Henry listened to his friends, 
thought over what they said, and fol- 
lowed their advice. He became Ce- 
cily’s suitor, and was accepted. 

Now Cecily Van Eyck was very 
smiling, very sweet, very charming ; 
but Cecily had a will of her own. 

Scarcely had the honeymoon gone 
by, when she enlightened Henry with 
some new ideas, and gave him seve- 
ral very distinct notions as to the 
proper distribution of domestic pow- 
er in ahousehold. In a more pro- 
pitious age Cecily would have made 
her mark in a Sorosis, and been a 
leader of the most advanced radical 
wing of a woman’s rights party. 

Her mastery over Verbruggen 
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was complete, and the poor artist 
even kissed his chains. 

One day she said to him, “What 
are you doing? Your apathy is 
complained of, and I am taunted 
with it. Remember, if you please, 
that Van Eyck is a name not un- 
known. Let me not lose, I pray 
you, by changing it for that of Ver- 
bruggen. Where is the pulpit, that 
chef @euvre you so long since an- 
nounced ?” 

In reply he led her to his studio. 
Cecily had an artist’s eye, and more 
—a woman’s. 

“What mean,” said she, “these 
emblems by the side of Eve ?” 

The sculptor blushed. 

“When I made them,” he an- 
swered, “I did not know Cecily Van 
Eyck.” 

“Tis well. But after these em- 
blems of defects, which perhaps wo- 
men have not, what do you intend to 
bestow upon your own sex?” 

“T had already commenced,” 
stammered Verbruggen—“ you see 
the eagle. *I'was perhaps somewhat 
vain.” 
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“Vain! Oh! no; not at all. The 
eagle—a bird of prey and rapine, the 
symbol of brutal tyranny—nothing 
could be fitter. Well, and what fur- 
ther do you intend ?” 

Verbruggen could find no reply. 

“Well, then, listen,” continued his 
wife, “to render full justice to your 
sex, near the eagle you will place a 
fox, emblem of deceit ; a parrot, em- 
blem of noisy chatter; a monkey 
eating grapes, symbol of intoxica- 
tion ; and a jackdaw, emblem of silly 
pride.” 

Verbruggen executed her orders 
with a docility most edifying. The 
pulpit was soon finished, and, fortu- 
nately for us, has been preserved in- 
tact through years of war and revo- 
lution. Higher teachings have been 
proclaimed from it, but to those who 
know its story even its dumb wood 
speaks a salutary lesson. 

“ Ah sir!” ejaculated the old sex- 
ton, when he had finished the story 
of the pulpit, “if I had known the 
history of that pulpit before I mar- 
ried a second time, I—” 

Just then I came away. 





THE FUTURE 


WE propose to devote a few pages 
to the consideration of Ritualism and 
its probable future, because it is an 
interesting religious movement which 
is of great importance to many souls, 
and because it seems to us to have 


reached its crisis. A writer in the 
Churchman (an Episcopalian jour- 
nal of Hartford, Ct.) wonders that 
Catholics take such an interest in his 
communion and its members. “Our 
bishops being no bishops,” he says, 
“our clergy only decently beliaved 
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laymen, our laity a perverse genera- 
tion whose only chance of salvation 
lies in the charitable hope of their 
invincible ignorance, surely it is wast- 
ing powder and shot upon us to cri- 
ticise our doings when we are thus 
only playing at being a church.” 
It is certainly true that in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church, and also of 
every ecclesiastical body which has 
the apostolic succession, the bishops 
of the Episcopal Church are no 
bishops, and the clergy are mere lay- 
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men. Itis also true that the extreme 
High-Churchmen are “ playing at be- 
ing a church.” But cannot the writer 
understand our zeal for the salvation 
of souls and our honest desire to 
help those whose religion is only a 
logical farce? We assure him that 
if he does not appreciate our sincer- 
ity, he does injustice to the feelings 
which should animate every Christian 
heart. We see that which every intel- 
ligent and unbiassed mind can see, 
a party in the Episcopal Church hold- 
ing opinions which are suicidal to 
every species of Protestantism, and 
which lead directly to the Catholic 
faith, and we know that those who 
belong to this party cannot long con- 
tinue in their present position. They 
must come honestly forward to us, 
or go backward to lose what little 
faith they have. Is it wonderful that 
for the love of Christ we beg them 
to be truthful to their convictions, 
and manly in their profession? Is it 
strange that we attempt to show them 
that the doctrines they profess to 
hold have no home in Protestantism, 
and that the church they pretend to 
venerate is only a fiction of their im- 
agination ? 

In this spirit we write now a few 
words which will, we hope, fall into 
the hands of Ritualists, and help at 
least some to the knowledge of the 
truth. Let us say at once, and in all 
candor, that our sympathy is with the 
movement which is called Ritualism, 
and that from its beginning we have 
earnestly prayed to God to bless it to 
the conversion of many souls. We 
hope it will go on and prosper, and be 
truthfully developed ; for we can think 
of nothing so fearful as “ playing 
church,” when the question is one of 
salvation. There is, however, among 
some of the leaders of this movement, 
a want of honesty and a direct un- 
truthfulness which surprise us great- 
ly. If this dishonesty be not wilful, 
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it is owing to an obliquity of mind 
which it is hard tocomprehend. The 
object of this article is to show that 
Ritualism can have no standing in 
the Episcopal Church, and that they 
who would propagate it had better 
lay down the weapons of insinua- 
tion and falsehood and be brave 
enough to look the truth full in the 
face. 

There is nothing gained by attempt- 
ing to skulk away under the general 
meaning of the name which the 
world has applied to a particular 
signification. “There can be no reli- 
gion without external ceremonies, 
say the High-Churchmen, “therefore, 
Ritualism is proper and necessary.” 
This argument is as fallacious as the 
following “ There is no man without 
a body, therefore the negro is a 
necessity to the human race.” ‘The 
question, honest friends, is not 
whether the religion of Christ de- 
mands ceremonies, but whether it 
demands the particular ceremonies 
advocated at St. Alban’s and other 
ritualistic churches. And Ritualism 
does not mean the adoption of any 
rites in the service of God, but the 
use of the peculiar ones which are 
recommended by the leaders of the 
movement in the Episcopal Church. 
Why, then, not say so at once with 
manliness? A man will make little 
progress in our day who is afraid to 
avow his creed. 

Ritualism means a good deal more 
than mere rites and ceremonies. We 
do not take our good friends who 
put on Catholic vestments as auto- 
matons who are dressed up by the 
tailor to show off his art. ‘They are 
not so senseless as to play for the 
benefit of the dress-maker alone. 
There is doctrine beneath all this 
external ritual which is intended to 
show forth the sacrifice of the mass, 
and the real presence of our Lord in 
the holy eucharist. It includes the 
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whole sacramental system, and the 
power of the priesthood. There is 
little outward distinction between 
the tenets of the Ritualists and the 
creed of the Catholic Church. They 
may pretend to draw a line for the 
satisfaction of fearful disciples, but 
really there is little difference. As 
far as we can see, they are willing to 
accept our faith, so long as they can 
enjoy it without submitting to the 
Catholic Church. They go to con- 
fession, and invoke the saints, and 
pray for the dead, and believe in the 
seven sacraments, and kneel devout- 
ly before the bread and wine which 
they elevate for the adoration of the 
people. “You can have,” said a 
leading Ritualist of this city, “ every- 
thing in the Episcopal Church which 
you can find in the Catholic commu- 
nion, and why therefore should you 
go away from the fold in which you 
were born?” We ought, therefore, 
to define Ritualism as a movement 
toward the actual faith and worship 
of the one church of Christ, which 
were rejected by all Protestants at 
the Reformation. This is its true 
definition before every honest mind, 
and any attempts to hide under gen- 
eralities, are attempts at deception. 
It will perhaps bring our remarks 
to more clear conclusions, if we show, 
first, that these doctrines which un- 
derlie the whole movement can have 
no status in the Episcopal Church ; 
secondly, that any attempts at dis- 
guising the truth, only injure the 
leaders in their enterprise; and lastly, 
from the indications of the present, 
conclude the future of Ritualism. 
Little time need be spent to per- 
suade any honest mind that the sa- 
cramental system can have no home 
in the Anglican communion, First 
of all, the great body of the people 
reject it,and can never be made to 
accept it, while they say with since- 
rity that they see no distinction be- 
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tween it and the teachings of the Ca- 
tholic Church. If it be deemed worth 
while to profess substantially all the 
doctrines of Trent, why not undo the 
Reformation and go back at once to 
the fold which their forefathers for- 
sook? And, as Bishop Lee remarked 
at the opening of the late Episcopal 
Convention, what right had the 
church organized by Queen Elizabeth 
to set forth articles of faith, or in 
fact to be a church at all, if not on 
the Protestant principle of private 
judgment? The majority of Epis- 
copalians have the greatest possible 
aversion to anything that can be 
called Romanism, and will, as a body, 
never allow themselves to be catho- 
licised. In this country there is 
great liberty of speech, and great pre- 
tensions are easily tolerated ; but 
when it is understood that such pre- 
tensions mean more than words, the 
spirit of Protestantism, which is the 
only living thing in the Episcopal 
Communion, shows itself in full 
armor. Individuals daily come to 
the one fold of Christ, but the 
body will never move from its hos- 
tile attitude. It will stand consist- 
ent to its own principle until the 
hour of dissolution. If any Ritual- 
ist doubts this, let him actually prac- 
tise all he preaches, and openly 
avow all he believes. His eyes will 
soon be opened sufficiently to see 
that the antagonism between him- 
self and his surroundings can never 
be removed. 

Our friends, the High-Churchmen, 
are zealous upholders of church 
authority ; but where is the authority 
to which they submit? Their own 
church ought to be an authority to 
them, yet we find that its decisions 
have no weight for their minds. The 
articles are against them, and every 
doctrinal judgment that has been 
made throughout the history of the 
controversy is distinctly adverse to 
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their views ; yet they insist on holding 
on, and appealing from the stern pre- 
sent tothe impossible future. The thir- 
ty-nine articles are really the doctri- 
nal standards of the English Church 
and truly express the belief which 
formed and animates their commu- 
hion. When these articles are given 
up, if such an event should ever take 
place, the Episcopal brotherhood 
will commit suicide and vote itself 
out of existence. These remarka- 
ble canons of doctrine condemn the 
whole sacramental system, deny any 
real presence of Christ in the blessed 
Eucharist, and cut away, root and 
branch, any encouragement which 
the Ritualists might find in the other 
portions of the Prayer-Book. What- 
ever authority therefore the Episco- 
pal Church has, is most decidedly 
against the unnatural children who 
profess great fondness for their mo- 
ther, call her by great names which 
she disowns, and still never obey 
her. We have before us a declara- 
tion of principles made in the year 
1867, in which are contained the 
very doctrines which the articles con- 
demn, and which the bishops, when- 
ever they have spoken, have rebuked. 
One sentence particularly pleases us 
by its great frankness and amiable 
sincerity. ‘We heartily and _loy- 
ally obey the authority of our own 
particular church, receive every one 
of her doctrines, and adopt, as our 
own, her every act of devotion.” 
Article xxviii says, “The sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper was not by 
Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up, or worshipped.” 
The declaration of these /oya/ chil- 
dren declares that “Christ is read/y 
present in the Holy Eucharist, and 
being present, is of course to be 
adored.” 

Now, if the bishops of the Angli- 
cian communion have any right to 
decide in litigated questions, they 
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have spoken with sufficient plainness. 
The “ Catholic school” in England 
has had a hard road to travel while 
one after another their favorite posi- 
tions have been condemned. The 
last decision of the Privy Council is 
adverse to the ceremonies of Ritual- 
ism, and of course to the doctrines 
which underlie them. Twenty-eight 
bishops of the American Episcopal 
Church have published an open pro- 
test against the new movement, and 
the late Pastoral of the Convention 
reasserts the principles of the Refor- 
mation, denies the presence of our 
Lord in the Eucharist, and concludes 
the subject by saying: “We would 
most earnestly deprecate those extra- 
vagances in Ritualism, recently in- 
troduced, which tend to assimilate 
our worship to that of a church hos- 
tile to our own. And we must urge 
you to remember that the reverent 
obedience to their bishops and other 
chief ministers, promised by the 
clergy at their ordination, would, if 
faithfully rendered, prevent these 
evils.” We are not aware that any- 
thing more explicit be required by 
our friends who “love their own par- 
ticular church” so well; but if the 
above be not enough, we imagine 
they will not wait very long for some- 
thing more. 

The most painful feature, however, 
in this movement, is an apparent 
want of truthfulness and a disin- 
genuousness which are inconsistent 
with the earnest desire to know the 
faith of Christ. It is very hard to 
comprehend the course of some of 
the leaders in this “Catholic re- 
volution,” unless their aim be to 
maintain a cause without any regard 
for truth or justice. They are some- 
times very insincere in their condem- 
nations of Romanism before the peo- 
ple, when in their hearts they must 
see that they are making dupes of 
the ignorant. 
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A very vapid book has been hand- 
ed to us, entitled Conversations on 
Ritualism. The Rev. Mr. Wilson 
(Ritualist) instructs Mr. Brown, and 
opens his eyes to see that there is 
a pure Catholicity all unknown to 
Rome, and even to the (beloved) 
East, which is now about to revive and 
do wonders. Mr. Brown is informed 
that the American Church has not 
yet been put together. The elements 
of which it is composed are floating 
around ; but so sure as the sun rises 
some bright day, the chaos will be 
one beautiful scene of order and 
unity, when all shall think alike, and 
the brilliant altars shall blaze with 
candles and smoke with incense. 
Now, Rev. Mr. Wilson “doubts if 
there are many of his bishops and 
priests who know more than the 
mere A, B, C, of the real question 
of the church worship.” They will, 
however, be enlightened, because 
the world is to see the “ gorgeous Ri- 
tual without the doctrinal errors and 
corruptions of Rome,” and to take 
a “pill which is not to be gilded.” 
Puritanism comes in for a terrible 
malediction. “If ever an evil spirit 
has appeared on the earth, of such 
a character as to put men out of 
patience with its inconsistencies and 
absurdities, that spirit isPuritanism.” 
O Puritanism, Puritanism, thou that 
abhorrest pictures and_ flowers, 
stained glass and altar-cloths, thou 
that lovest whitewash and _ blank 
hard-finish, with what amazement 
shalt thou hereafter discern the glo- 
ries of the heavenly city, the New 
Jerusalem! “ This Puritanism is a 
very subtle and persistent poison ; I 
have known it to crop out where 
least expected ; I have even known 
of mitred heads which seem in some 
way turned by it.” But, bad as it is, 
it is not worse than Popery, which 
good Mr. Brown is taught to distin- 
guish well from Ritualism. Then Rev. 
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Mr. Wilson, speaking ex cathedra, de- 
fines what this Poperyis. Its errors 
are “the cultus of the Blessed Virgin ; 
adoration of the cross, images, and 
relics; the doctrine of purgatory, 
Transubstantiation, Papal pardons, 
indulgences and dispensations, super- 
erogatory merits, and forbidding the 
clergy to marry.” Pope Wilson, who 
rejects the authority of Pius IX., 
pronounces these doctrines and prac- 
tices as grave errors. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, of the clear- 
ness of his vision, and discussion 
were useless and certainly inappropri- 
ate. But, behind the scenes, what 
is the practical difference between 
the Catholic doctrine condemned, 
and the belief symbolized by the 
Ritualists? Mr. Brown has gone 
home quite satisfied, and he will 
not hear our conversation, and we 
can afford to talk our honest 
convictions. The cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints is no- 
thing more than the devotion which 
our friend, Mr. Mackonochie ap- 
proves under another name. Catho- 
lics do not adore the cross, nor ima- 
ges, nor relics. They treat them 
with veneration and religious respect, 
and so do the Ritualists. Rev. Mr. 
Wilson prays for his departed friends, 
though for the world he would not 
say out loud Purgatory. Tran- 
substantiation he does not accept, 
though he believes that the bread 
and wine are the body and blood of 
Christ, and to be adored with every 
outward symbol of devotion. Par- 
dons are very good in themselves, if 
the Pope has nothing to do with 
them; and as for forbidding the cler- 
gy to marry, he would leave that an 
open question. Many of the Ritual- 
ists have evinced a preference for a 
single life, and a desire even to estab- 
lish convents and monasteries. Mr. 
Brown is sleeping quietly on his Pro- 
testant pillow while Mr. Wilson prays 
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before his crucifix, and is a Romanist 
at heart though not in name. We 
fear there are many Mr. Browns, and 
Madame Browns, and Misses Brown, 
who are likewise deceived. In reli- 
gion we would prefer more manliness 
and outspoken honesty. These 
Conversations on Ritualism are only 
an example of what we have often 
seen and heard with much pain. 
We have great hopes of any man who 
is truthful; but when there is a desire 
to deceive, and an unwillingness to 
follow truth to its just conclusions, 
there is little chance for argument. 

But some of the Ritualists are as 
unfair toward their own church as 
they are toward us. It cannot con- 
demn them ; for whatever language it 
may use, they will interpret it to suit 
their own case. When Tract No. 
XC. appeared, the entire English 
communion scouted its attempt to 
reconcile the articles with Catholic 
doctrine. Now, there is no difficulty 
in explaining away every objection- 
able point and making those thirty- 
nine daggers inoffensive. The Bap- 
tist Quarterly says : “ The twenty-fifth 
article declares, ‘The sacraments 
were not ordained to be gazed upon,’ 
an unquestionable interdiction of eu- 
charistic adoration. But this, we are 
told, must mean that they are not to 
be looked upon without reverence 
and devotion. So article twenty- 
eight says,‘ The sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper was not by Christ’s 
ordinance lifted up or worshipped.’ 
This, it is said, may mean that eleva- 
tion may not be practised, on the 
ground of its being done by Christ’s 
ordinance, but it may be done on 
some other ground. What may be 
the casuistry of men who can so de- 
fend their principles, it is difficult for 
minds accustomed to frank and 
straightforward actions to compre- 
hend.” If the Privy Council forbids 
the practices of the Ritualists, the 
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Church Record tells us that “they 
must indeed be short-sighted who 
suppose that the disuse under com- 
pulsion of the ritual expression of 
a doctrine will hinder it from being 
taught and believed.” If the whole 
house of American bishops distinctly 
deny any presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the eucharist, and 
forbid any worship of the elements, 
on the ground that Christ is not there, 
then these loyal churchmen are 
“cheered,” and take refuge under 
the incautious use of a term which 
in one sense might be objected to 
even by Catholics. Say the bishops, 
“ Especially do we condemn any doc- 
trine of the holy eucharist which 
implies that, after consecration, the 
proper nature of the elements of 
bread and wine does not remain ; 
which /ocalizes in them the bodily 
presence of our Lord.” The prelates 
meant to say that our Lord is not 
really in the sacrament, and had no 
idea of the theological objection which 
Catholic doctors might find to the 
use of the word localize. The Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent tells 
us that our Lord is not in the sacra- 
ment “ ut in loco,” that is, he is not 
limited or circumscribed by the or- 
dinary laws of quantity and exten- 
sion. This is evident, because our 
Lord is present by miracle and ac- 
cording to the conditions of his 
glorified humanity. “When the Pas- 
toral is examined,” says the Church- 
man, “ it turns out to be a denial 
of a physical or carnal presence, 
which the writer (in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor tp) not having the fear of the 
Council of Trent before his eyes, de- 
clares must be /oca/.” The Pastoral 
says nothing about a physical or car- 
nal presence, the precise meaning 
of which in high-church casuistry 
we do not know; but it denies any 
“bodily presence.” Now, if our 
Lord’s body is there at all, there is 
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a bodily presence, and that presence 
is localized, that is to say, he is 
within the species of bread and wine. 
To use the words of St. Cyril, “ That 
which appears to be bread is not 
bread, but the body of Christ ; and 
that which appears to be wine is not 
wine, but the blood of Christ.” It is 
hard for us to believe that the au- 
thor of the above stricture on the 
Pastoral knows what he means him- 
self. If by “ physical” he means ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of phy- 
sics, he need not beat the air any 
more. If by “carnal” he intends 
to say that our Lord is not in the 
eucharist, as when in the days of his 
sojourn on earth, he was subject to 
all the natural conditions of flesh and 
blood, he will find no adversary in 
the Catholic Church. The substance 
of the bread and wine is changed into 
the substance of the body and blood 
of Christ, and he is in the eucharist 
sacramentally, but as truly and really 
as he is at the right hand of the 
Father in heaven. ‘Two substances 
cannot coexist at one time in one 
and the same space, and so, accord- 
ing to the plain definition of our 
creed, the Incarnate Word is mira- 
culously present, whole and entire in 
either form, and under every consecra- 
ted host in the world. That the bish- 
ops meant to deny distinctly any true 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
is evident enough to any mind, and 
we cannot admire the candor of the 
writer who would try to escape from it 
by a quibble upon a word whose com- 
mon acceptation is quite plain. The 
Church Record would have us believe 
that anything can here be tolerated, 
provided you do not use the word 
“ Transubstantiation.” 

But what shall we say of the fol- 
lowing language taken from the 
Churchman? “The Romish Church 
does not, comparatively speaking, 
care one fig for transubstantiation, 
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the celibacy of the clergy, the em- 
ployment of her particular liturgy 
and ceremonial. She has sacrificed 
these #or dominion in times past. 
She will do it again. She will ex- 
plain away transubstantiation, she 
will admit the marriage of the clergy, 
she will make almost any other con- 
cession, if she can get her penny’s 
worth in return. But one thing she 
does care about, and that is the Pope’s 
supremacy.” The author of this 
famous passage is unsafe in any com- 
munity, and ought to be continually 
watched by detectives. It is easy 
to write falsehood, and not very hard 
to speak it ; but it avails very little 
those who have the hardihood to use 
it. We have come tothe conclusion, 
from a long experience, that high- 
churchmen will never be driven from 
their ground by any decisions of 
their own church, and that many of 
them are exceptions to the ordinary 
laws of humanity. They are inac- 
cessible to reason. On this ground 
they will excuse us if we pray the 
more earnestly for them, or endeavor 
to point out to the world their won- 
derful inconsistency. They advocate 
a kind of infallibility which, to be 
sure, is not within the reach of any 
one, and yet when the Catholic 
Church is called infallible, they find 
the very idea inconsistent with their 
reason. “So long as Rome keeps 
to itself, it is grand, imposing, and 
may pass for powerful. But when 
it appeals to argument and ventures 
into the province of reason, it admits 
the possibility of an adverse conclu- 
sion. Infallible men must not reason, 
they can only pronounce.” Perhaps 
it was a hoary head that indited 
these words in the Churchman, or it 
may have been a young and inexperi- 
enced warrior. Is there any objec- 
tion to show the grounds of our 
faith to one who asks for them, and 
may not even the writer of the 
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above enter upon an argument to 
prove the existence of God, “ without 
admitting the possibility of an ad- 
verse conclusion”? It is something 
new to us that we can only defend 
by argument the things that we 
doubt. We do not reason on the 
intrinsic credibility of the doctrine 
proposed to our belief, but upon the 
extrinsic evidence that God, the only 
revealer, really proposes the doctrine. 
And we are quite ready to show to 
any honest mind the proofs that 
the Catholic Church is the one and 
only church of God. Nay, this has 
been done by our fathers and doctors 
from the beginning. Every Catholic 
is infallible so far as his faith goes, 
because he relies upon the church 
which is infallible ; but this does not 
prevent him from defending by rea- 
son the creed which he holds. The 
same luminous author asks if “ Rome 
will stand equally well the daylight 
which will be let into her secret 
places.” So also the accusation has 
been made, that “ the Romish Church 
has one set of doctrines for the pub- 
lic and another for the initiated ; that 
to converts she always showed her 
best face, and did not reveal her true 
features until she had fairly caught 
them in her iron grasp.” In reply 
to these nursery tales, meant for 
crying children only, we say briefly 
that Rome has no “secret places” 
whatever ; that the daylight shines in 
her, and through her; and that all 
she holds and teaches is in her cate- 
chism, which is taught to young and 
old. Any one who wishes to know 
her creed can easily find it out, and 
it is as much in the possession of the 
unlettered peasant as it is of the 
learned philosopher. It is barely 
possible that they who write and speak 
such silliness as the above may be hon- 
est; but surely, if they are in their right 
minds, there is no excuse for their 
ignorance. Dear Ritualists, when 
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you wish to keep your friends or 
parishioners from going Romeward, 
pray tell the truth ; for when they find 
out that you have tried to deceive 
them, they will all the faster run 
from a system which cannot bear 
honesty and plain-dealing. 

There is another point in which 
our good friends who like to call 
themselves Catholics are manifestly 
either ill-informed or disingenuous. 
They profess to see a great distinc- 
tion between the schismatic Greek 
communion and the Catholic Church, 
and speak as if there were the slight- 
est hope of any intercourse between 
themselves and the Eastern sects. 
The separated Greeks are certainly 
in a lifeless state, owing to their 
schism and their slavish subjection 
to the state; but their standards are 
as decisive against Protestantism 
and the English pretensions as even 
the canons of Trent.- To speak 
otherwise, and to represent to an un- 
lettered person that there is any 
approximation between Anglicanism 
and the East, is only an attempt to 
deceive. The position of the schis- 
matic Christians of the East is quite 
simple upon our views of Catholic 
unity ; but we venture to again urge 
our brethren of the Episcopal Church, 
to prosecute their investigations and 
do something more than pass resolu- 
tions such as are every year trium- 
phantly carried at the sessions of 
the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. “Why not quietly wait,” 
says the Churchman, “and let 
us be snubbed?” We are quite 
willing to wait; but in this day of 
telegraph and steam improvements, 
may we not beg the committee to 
move a little faster? In the mean 
time, we would place in their hands 
a little manual, by Dr. Overbeck, a 
Russian priest, who speaks only the 
sentiments of his whole communion. 
We quote from the English edition 
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of his work on Catholic orthodoxy. 
Speaking in the name of the Greek 
Church, he says in answer to Dr. 
Pusey’s irenicon, (page 97,) “ We 
do not want your power nor your 
riches ; these are no baits for us. 
We are content with our poverty and 
our pure faith, which nobody shall 
sully; and are we to commune with a 
church so replete with heresy as the 
English Church is! Are we to ex- 
pose our only treasure, our pure faith! 
You have installed heresy in your 
pulpits ; you do not cast it out; nay, 
you’ cannot cast it out, because your 
church is historically a Protestant 
Church, and Protestants framed your 
articles which you contrive in vain to 
unprotestantize. God forbid ! Vo com- 
munion with an heretical church! 
4Vo communion with the English 
Church—it would be the grave of 
orthodoxy.” Again, (page 89,) “ The 
Orthodox Church does not recognize 
the English Church to be @ church, 
in her own meaning of the word, any 
more than the Lutheran, Reformed, 
or any other Protestant Church. If 
we, nevertheless, use the term church 
in the controversy, it is only a con- 
ventional mode of speaking, while 
disproving the fact, and denying the 
truth of the underlaid idea.” “The 
English Church is not, and never was 
recognized by any Catholic Church.” 

From what we have seen, the 
prospects of Ritualism are not very 
bright. Whatever authority the 
Episcopal Church possesses will 
undoubtedly be used to prevent 
its growth and influence. It is quite 
certain that it can never be grafted 
upon the service or discipline of a 
communion whose very existence de- 
pends upon its Protestantism. The 
bishops are in a directly hostile 
attitude toward the movement ; and 
if some of them let it alone, it is, 
perhaps, because they think that it 
it will the sooner die out. Ritualists 
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will go forward to a certain point, 
and High-Churchmen will stand un- 
generously behind to take any advan- 
tage of their success, and to disavow 
all responsibility when the hour of 
trouble comes. 

After a while, the whole revolution 
will cease, and while many will be- 
come Catholics, others will return to 
indifference, and to greater torpidity 
than at the beginning. Already 
there are signs of division among 
the movers in the drama. They are 
not agreed on the question of quan- 
tity, some proposing to go much fur- 
ther Romeward than others are will- 
ing to follow. English Ritualists 
are dissatisfied with their American 
friends, and accuse them of coward- 
ice or want of frankness. The bish- 
ops snub them at every opportunity, 
the powers of the state fall down 
upon them, and they cannot come to 
any settled conclusion what to do. 
In this country they can act as they 
like, untouched by civil authority, 
and yet the whole land can boast of 
only one or two churches where cere- 
monies are carried out according to 
the code» It is doubtful how long 
these churches can be supported on 
the voluntary principle. Our own 
judgment is, that a few years will see 
the end of a movement which ought 
to result in many conversions to the 
Catholic faith. If there were strict 
honesty among the leaders, we should 
be more hopeful; but when false state- 
ments are constantly made, and the 
“No Popery” cry is held up as a 
blind by even the advance-guard who 
wear chasubles and hear confessions, 
what encouragement have we for 
the future? It is so easy to retrace 
one’s steps and to look unconscious 
of all harm if the tide of battle turns. 
We know of more than one bishop, 
and many ministers in the Fpiscopal 
Church, who have recanted their 
ermrs with more or less manliness. 
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and are now in the surgeon’s tent, 
far away from all danger. The lawn- 
sleeves and the fair heritage have 
proved too much for their faith in 
things eternal. They who once were 
ready to accept all the decrees of Trent 
and utterly reject the articles of their 
own church, have become doctors of 
divinity, with large families of chil- 
dren, and the pangs of conscience 
have ceased. Monasteries well or- 
ganized have been broken up by the 
marriage of nearly all the reverend 
monks, and communities of sisters 
have been seriously embarrassed by 
the drafts the clergy have made upon 
their number. We mention these 
facts in sorrow; for it is a sad proof 
of the inconsistency of man in mat- 
ters of religion. Why should we ex- 
pect any more from the Ritualists 
than we have realized from their co- 
temporaries or progenitors? Espe- 
cially, when we behold among them 
a self-sufficiency and untruthfulness 
which have no parallel in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, what shall we dare hope? 
The Anglican communion can 
never be unprotestantized. It may 
in the course of time fall to pieces, 
and every living moment within its 
bosom will help its dissolution.. As 
a body, it never can take any Catho- 
lic position, nor wash off the birth- 
marks which prove its parentage. 
Those who really wish for a divine 
church and the rites which speak the 
old unchangeable faith, will come one 
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by one “to the pillar and ground of 
truth.” Having tried shadows long 
enough, being wearied by “ playing at 
church,” and tired of holding up a reli- 
gion by their own strength, they will 
come where God hath established his 
covenant in Zion and his mercy in Je- 
rusalem. No honest man can long 
hold the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence and remain away from the al- 
tars where alone the Holy of Holies 
can be found] No man can seek to 
confess his sins and often kneel to 
one who is afraid to hear him openly, 
who presents at best a doubtful code 
of morals, and plays, like a foolish 
child, with tools whose proper use he 
knows not. The end will soon come. 
The Catholic Church would have 
perished long ago, if her life had 
not been the life of God, and no 
counterfeit of her august creed can 
survive the changes of time. Ritual- 
ism will pass away, and something 
else will take its place. The Holy 
Spirit of truth speaks through this 
movement to honest hearts who will 
hear and obey. Many are like the 
young man in the gospel, who went 
away from Christ because the sacri- 
fice was too great. He was “not far 
from the kingdom of God,” neither 
are our Ritualistic brethren far dis- 
tant from the portals of the true Zion. 
God grant that they may be not un- 
faithful to the truth they know, nor 
lastingly unwilling in the day of the 
divine power. 
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Tue Catholic Church in Ireland, 
oppressed from the days of the Nor- 
man invasion, became, from the time 
of Henry VIII.,a living martyr ; her 
sufferings having no parallel in Eu- 
rope from the time of the three cen- 
turies of persecution under the Ro- 
man emperors. It was not so much 
the persecution and martyrdom of 
individuals so much as of a race and 
nation. Hence, while the Acts of 
the Early Roman Martyrs, formally 
drawn up, have long since been col- 
lected by Ruinart; while a Chal- 
loner, for England, collected records 
of the martyrs of the faith in his 
Missionary Priests, that all-absorbing 
favorite of our earliest days ; while 
even the memorials of the missionary 
martyrs in our own land had been 
collected, no one seemed to think of 
selecting the records of Ireland’s 
martyred priests from the harrowing 
tale of the suffering and unconquer- 
ably faithful people amid whom they 
perished. 

It has been well that this pious 
task has at last been undertaken, 
and so well accomplished. This 
work of Mr. O'Reilly is a plain, un- 
varnished collection of contemporary 
accounts, with no attempt to make, 
from the simple details given, a 
graphic and affecting picture. Brief, 
too brief, indeed, many of these re- 
cords are; but further researches, 
unexplored archives, correspondence 
not hitherto consulted, will, we trust, 
ere long, give more extended and 
edifying memorials of these faithful 
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clergymen, these bishops, priests, 
secular and regular, of the Isle of 
Saints. 

During much of the period of the 
great Irish persecution, during that 
long interval between 1540 and 1701 
it was scarcely possible to draw up 
and send out of Ireland, much less 
preserve in it, extended accounts of 
the martyrdom of those who died for 
the faith. Research or inquiry into 
their births or early lives was out of 
the question. 

The chief sources where we can 
now seek information as to these 
heroic men are the historical writ- 
ings of the religious orders who la- 
bored in Ireland. Among the Fran- 
ciscans, the great annalist of the or- 
der is Father Luke Wadding, an 
Irishman, who has preserved many 
valuable accounts relating to his na- 
tive country. Colgan, another Irish 
writer of the same order, in the pre- 
face to the Acta Sanctorum Hibernia, 
gives an account of the death of two 
of his literary associates, Fathers 
Fleming and Ward. 

De Burgo, of the order of Preach- 
ers, published a well-known work, 
Hibernia Dominicana, devoted to the 
history of his order in Ireland. 

The Jesuit, Father Tanner, in his 
Societas Fesu Militans, records the 
lives of many of his order who died 
for the faith in Ireland, and, in an- 
other work, not cited by our author, 
his Mortes Jilustres, while treating of 
distinguished Irish members, enters 
into the persecutions of the church 
in their native land. 

Then there were special works on 
the various persecutions : the Re/atio 
Persecutionis Hibernia, by Father Do- 
minic a Rosario, published at Lisbon 
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in 1655 ; Bruodin’s Propugnaculum 
Catholice Veritatis, issued at Prague 
in 1669; Bishop Rothe’s Analecta 
Sacra Nova et Mira de Rebus Catholi- 
corum in Hibernia pro Fide et Religi- 
one Gestis, published at Cologne, in 
1617, under the assumed name of 
Philadelphus ; and the Processu 
Martyrialis of the same autho, 
which appeared two years later ; the 
Persecutio Hibernia, 1619; Morrti- 
son’s Threnodia Hiberno-Catholica, 
sive Planctus Universalis totius Cleri 
et Populi Regni Hibernia, published 
at Innspruck, in 1659 ; and Carve’s 
Lyra, Sulzbach, 1666, with other 
works of more general scope. 

Besides these printed works, Mr. 
O’Reilly cites several manuscripts 
preserved in the Burgundian Library 
at Brussels—Magna Supplicia, writ- 
ten about 1600; an account of the 
martyrdom of Bishop Dovany in 
1612; Mooney’s account of the 
Franciscan Province in Ireland ; and 
unpublished letters of Irish Jesuits. 

The first blows at the Catholic 
Church in Ireland were struck under 
Henry VIII. at the monasteries ; 
then came the intrusion of men, as 
bishops, who acknowledged that 
monster as head of the church, and 
the expulsion of those who refused 
to admit this new power in the 
crown. In the reign of his daughter 
Elizabeth came the doctrine that the 
sovereign, provided always, never- 
theless, that he be not a Catholic, is 
not only head of the church, but 
empowered to make creeds and a 
ritual for worship. In a few reigns 
more came the doctrine that the Cal- 
vinists in a nation are the head of 
the church and state, may behead 
kings, make and unmake worships 
and creeds, and put to death all who 
gainsay them. 

The persecution under Henry was 
comparatively bloodless ; the plun- 
der was too plentiful for men to stop 
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to slay. Only one instance is re- 
corded—that of the beheading of the 
guardian of the Franciscan convent 
at Monaghan, and of several of his 
friars; but we can scarcely credit 
that under so sanguinary a tyrant so 
little blood was shed in Ireland, 
where no scruple ever held back the 
English sword from slaughter, only 
a few Irish families or bloods being 
recognized as men whom to kill was 
murder. 

England had her illustrious mar- 
tyr, Cardinal John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester ; Ireland in her hierarchy 
had an illustrious confessor in Wil- 
liam Walsh, Bishop of Meath, a Cis- 
tercian, born at Dunboyne, and a 
monk in the Abbey of Bective, till its 
suppression. 


“Whatever doubt there may be about the 
place of his birth and his early history, 
there is none whatever as to his eminent 
virtues, distinguished abilities, and the he- 
roic fortitude with which he bore numerous 
and prolonged sufferings for the faith, His 
unbending orthodoxy and opposition to the 
innovations of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. marked him out for promotion after the 
accession of Mary, and accordingly we find 
him associated with the zealous primate, 
Dr. Dowdall, in the commission to drive 
from the sanctuary all such as were faithless 
to their trust. 

“Dr. Walsh was consecrated about the 
close of 1554, and immediately applied him- 
self with zeal and energy to reform abuses, 
and to heal the wounds which during the 
last two reigns had been inflicted on faith, 
morals, and discipline. The period of his 
usefulness was, however, destined to be 
brief, and he had time merely to stimulate 
his priests and to fortify his diocese when 
the gathering storm burst over the Irish 
church, and sacrificed the Bishop of Meath 
among its first and noblest victims. Queen 
Mary died in 1558, and was succeeded by 
Elizabeth, who at once publicly embraced 
the reformed tenets, and proceeded to have- 
them enforced on all. In 1560, an act was 
passed, under the deputyship of the Earl of. 
Suffolk, which ordered all ecclesiastical per- 
sons, judges, officers, justices, mayors, and 
all the other queen’s officers, to take the- 
oath of supremacy under penalty of forfeit- 
ure, and also enacted that if any person 
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should, by writing, printing, teaching, 
preaching, by express words, deed, or act, 
maintain any foreign spiritual jurisdiction, 
he should for the first offence forfeit all his 
goods and suffer one year’s imprisonment, 
for the second offence should incur the pen- 
alty of pramunire, and for the third be 
deemed guilty of high treason,” 


He was first imprisoned in 1560, and 
after a brief respite, was, in 1565, 


“reconducted to his former prison; this 
was ‘a subterraneous dungeon, damp and 
noisome—not a ray of light penetrated thi- 
ther; and for thirteen years this was his 
unvarying abode.’ During all that time his 
food was of the coarsest kind, and, with the 
exception of rare intervals, when the inter- 
cession of some influential friends obtained 
a momentary relaxation, he was allowed no 
occupation that could cheer the tedium of 
his imprisonment. In all this lengthened 
martyrdom, prayer was his resource, and, as 
he himself subsequently avowed, he often- 
times passed whole days and nights over- 
whelmed with heavenly consolations, so 
that his. dungeon seemed transformed into a 
paradise of delights. To preclude the pos- 
sibility of idleness, he procured a bed made 
of twisted cords, and whensoever his mind 
was fatigued with prayer, he applied himself 
to untie those cords, and often was he well 
wearied with the exertion before he could 
reunite them to compose himself to sleep. 

“His persecutors, overcome by his con- 
stancy, and finding his fervor in spiritual 
contemplation a continual reproach to their 
own wickedness, at length, about Christmas, 
1572, connived at his escape.” 


Reaching the continent, he died at 
Alcala, in 1577, bearing to the grave 
the marks of his thirteen years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Next in importance among the 
sufferers for the faith was a most re- 
markable man, David Wolf, a native 
-of Limerick, a priest of the Society 
of Jesus, whose labors, perils, suffer- 
ings of every kind, while acting as 
nuncio to the Pope in Ireland from 
1560 to 1578, form the matter for a 
most interesting volume—not only 
from the personal interest attaching 
to a man of his ability, learning, and 
courage, but from the influence ex- 
ercised by him in perpetuating the 
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episcopacy, and, consequently, the 
priesthood and the faith in Ireland. 

The first martyr of whom we have 
any details is the Franciscan, Daniel 
O’Duillian, of the convent of You- 
ghal, put to death in 1569. Indict- 
ment, trial, judge, or jury seem to 
have had no part in his cause. Fa- 
ther Mooney thus describes his 
death as he obtained authentic infor- 
mation within fifty years after its oc- 
currence : 


“When one Captain Dudal (probably 
Dowdall) with his troop were torturing him, 
by order of Lord Arthur Grey, the viceroy, 
first they took him to the gate which is 
called Trinity Gate, and tied his hands be- 
hind his back, and, having fastened heavy 
stones to his feet, thrice pulled him up with 
ropes from the earth to the top of the tower, 
and left him hanging there for a space. 
At length, after many insults and tortures, 
he was hung with his head down and his 
feet in the air, at the mill near the monas- 
tery ; and, hanging there a long time, while 
he lived he never uttered an impatient word, 
but, like a good Christian, incessantly re- 
peated prayers, now aloud, now in a low 
voice. At length the soldiers were ordered 
to shoot at him, as though he were a target ; 
but yet, that his sufferings might be the 
longer and more cruel, they might not aim 
at his head or heart, but as much as they 
pleased at any other part of his body. After 
he had received many balls, one, with. a 
cruel mercy, loaded his gun with two balls 
and shot him through the heart. Thus did 
he receive the glorious crown of martyrdom 
the 22d of April, in the year aforesaid.” 


Similar disregard of all law and 
forms of justice appears in the terri- 
ble martyrdom of the Franciscan 
Father O’Dowd, who died like Sir 
John Nepomucen, a martyr of the 
seal of confession. 

With some other prisoners, he fell, 
in 1577, into the hands of the sol- 
diers of Felton, then president of 
Connaught. 


“They pressed a certain secular, who was 
one of their captives, to tell them something 
of the plots which they said he had made 
with others against the queen of England ; 
but he protested he could tell nothing but 
the truth, and that there were no plots ; so 
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they determined to hang him. When they 
said this, he begged he might be allowed to 
make his confession to Father O’Dowd; 
this they granted the more readily that they 
thought the priest, if he were tortured, 
would reveal what might be told him. As 
soon as the confession was over, the secular 
was hung ; and then they asked the priest, 
who was also to be hung, if he had learned 
aught of the business in confession. He 
answered in the negative, and, refusing to 
reveal anything of a confession, they offered 
him life and freedom if he would reveal, and 
threatened torture if he refused. He an- 
swered he could not, and they immediately 
knotted a cord round his forehead, and, 
thrusting a piece of wood through it, slowly 
twisted it so tightly that at length, after en- 
during this torment for a long time, his 
skull was broken in, and, the brain being 
crushed, he died, June 9th, 1577.” 


Father Mooney recorded this hor- 
rid statement from the lips of some of 
the very soldiery who perpetrated it. 

When Dr. Patrick O’Hely, Bishop 
of Mayo, and his companion, Father 
Cornelius O’Rorke, were arrested in 
the County Kerry, soon after land- 
ing, they were loaded with chains 
and imprisoned in Limerick till Sir 
William Drury arrived. 


“ The two prisoners were first placed on 
the rack, their arms and feet were beaten 
with hammers, so that their thigh-bones were 
broken, and sharp iron points and needles 
were cruelly thrust under their nails, which 
caused an extreme agony of suffering. For 
a considerable time they were subjected to 
these tortures, which the holy confessors 
bore patiently for the love of Christ, mutu- 
ally exhorting each other to constancy and 
perseverance. 

“At length they were taken from the 
rack, and hanged from the branches of a 
neighboring tree. Their bodies were left 
suspended there for fourteen days, and were 
used in the interim as a target by the brutal 
soldiery.” 


Here began, it will be seen, a sort 
of process, or at least arraignment, 
torture, and execution ; although any- 
thing like a trial is wanting. 

But in the fearful deaths of Rev. 
Daniel O’Nielan, (March 28th, 1580,) 
Rev. Maurice Kinrehan, Rev. Mau- 
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rice Scanlan, and his companions,* 
in the same year, no pretence of ex- 
amination was made; the soldiery 
either killing them on the spot, or 
wreaking on them any and every 
cruelty that wanton malignity could 
devise or suggest. 

In the case of the heroic Cister- 
cian, Abbot of Boyle, Father Gelasius 
O’Quillenan, and his companions, 
arrested while in Dublin, in 1580, 
there was not the wanton cruelty of 
lawless soldiers, or the mere blood- 
thirstiness of officers accustomed to 
every barbarity. Here the action 
proceeded from the very highest 
English authority in Ireland, in the 
days of Lord Coke, who tells us in 
those legal treatises which have 
come down to us as oracles, that he 
never knew of torture having been 
used in England. 

The abbot and his companions 
underwent preliminary examinations. 


“John O’Garvin, then Protestant Dean 
of Christ Church, was among those who as- 
sisted at his first interrogatory, and, having 
proposed many inducements to the abbot 
‘to abandon the popish creed,’ Gelasius. in 
reply, reproved him for preferring the de- 
ceitful vanities of this world to the lasting 
joys of eternity, and exhorted him ‘to re- 
nounce the errors and iniquity of heresy by 
which he had hitherto warred against God, 
and to make amends for the past by joining 
with him in professing the name of Christ, 
that he might thus become worthy to re- 
ceive a heavenly crown.’ The holy abbot 
and his companion were then subjected to 
torture, and, among their other sufferings, 
we find it commemorated that their arms 
and legs were broken by repeated blows, 
and fire was applied to their feet. The only 
words of Gelasius during all this torture 
were, ‘Though you should offer me the 
princedom of England, I will not forfeit my 
eternal reward.’ Sentence of death being 
passed against them, they were led out with 
all possible ignominy to execution. They, 
however, were filled with consolation; the 
sight of the joyous sufferers excited the ad- 


* These three in 1580, and the three Franciscans, 
of the same names, nearly and at the same places 
in 1582, must be identical. 
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miration of the assembled multitude, and 
many even of the heretics declared that they 
were more like angels than men. It was 
on the 21st November, 1580, that they were 
happily crowned with martyrdom. The 
garments which they wore, and the imple- 
ments of their torture, were eagerly pur- 
chased by the Catholics, and cherished by 
them with religious veneration.” 

Nor can it be said that in the use 
of torture thus used to wring from 
the Irish clergy admissions to justi- 
fy their execution, the authorities in 
Dublin acted without the knowledge 
or consent of the queen. Any such 
pretext is at once scattered to the 
winds by English records in the case 
of one of the most illustrious martyrs 
in the whole honored list of Ireland’s 
witnesses for the faith—Dermod 
O’Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel. 

“The birthplace of this glorious martyr 
was a little village in the diocese of Lime- 
rick, less than three miles from that city, 
called Lycodoon, where his parents lived 
respectably by farming, both of tillage and 
cattle ; they were held in good estimation 
by their neighbors, both rich and poor, es- 
pecially James Geraldine, Earl of Desmond, 

“Having then been raised to the episco- 
pacy by Gregory XIII., and named Arch- 


bishop of Cashel, he took his route toward 
Ireland.” 


At Waterford he was detected by 
a Protestant named Baal, on whose 
information he was pursued to the 
Castle of Slane, where he had, in- 
deed, taken refuge for a time, but 


had proceeded further. When Lord 
Slane found himself in danger, he 
joined in the pursuit of the arch- 
bishop, and, overtaking him at Car- 
rick-on-Suir, induced him to proceed 
to Dublin, where his arrival is noted 
by Archbishop Loftus and Sir H. 
Wallop, in a letter to Robert Beale, 
temporary chief secretary to the 
queen, dated Oct. 8th, 1583, and still 
preserved in the Public Record Of- 
fice in London. In a subsequent 
letter, on the roth of December, ad- 
dressed to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
they say: “ Among other letters di- 
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rected to us, and brought by this last 
passage, we received one from your 
honor declaring her Majesty’s plea- 
sure for the proceeding with Dr. 
Hurley by torture or any other se- 
vere manner of proceeding to gain 
his knowledge of all foreign prac- 
tices against her majesty’s state, 
wherein we fartly forebore to deal 
till now.” Then they remark, “ for 
that we want here either rack or 
other engine of torture to terrify him 
the Tower of London should 
be a better school than the Castle of 
Dublin . . . we do wish that we had 
directions to send him thither.” 

The pretext here was shallow; 
there was wit enough in the domi- 
nant party in Ireland to invent any 
necessary racks. Walsingham evi- 
dently directed them to proceed in 
Dublin, and himself suggested the 
mode of torture. On the 7th of 
March, 1584, they again write, “ We 
made commission to Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr. Secretary Fenton to put 
him to the torture such as your honor 
advised us, which was, to toast his 
feet against the fire with hot boots.” 
What these Walsingham boots were, 
we learn from contemporary state- 
ments taken down from eye-wit- 
nesses. “The executioners placed 
the archbishop’s feet and calves in 
tin boots filled with oil ; they then 
fastened his feet in wooden shackles 
or stocks, and placed fire under 
them. The boiling oil so penetrated 
the feet and legs that morsels of the 
skin and even flesh fell off and left 
the bone bare. The officer whose 
duty it was to preside over the tor- 
ture, unused to such unheard-of suf- 
fering, and unable to look upon such 
an inhuman spectacle, or to hear the 
piteous cries of the innocent prelate, 
suddenly left his seat and quitted 
the place.” (Pages 91-2.) All this 
failed to extort from him anything to 
justify his arraignment even, though 
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the torture was continued till the 
executioners believed life extinct, 
and hastily endeavored to restore 
animation ; for he “ lost all voice and 
sense, and when taken out lay on 
the ground like dead.” (Ib. 93.) 

The lords justices were in great 
perplexity. The judges, on being 
consulted, had positively declared 
that, as no act of treason had been 
committed by him in Ireland, he 
could not by Jaw be arraigned. 
Their opinion, still preserved in the 
Public Record Office, is given by our 
author, (p. 109.) Again they apply 
to Walsingham, and the whole pas- 
sage is so curious that we cite it at 
length : 


“ And herein we thought good to remem- 
ber your honor by way of our opinion that, 
considering how odstinate and wilful we find 
him every way, if he should be referred toa 
public trial, his zapudent and clamorous de- 
nial might do great harm to the ill-affected 
here, who in troth have no small admiration 
of him. And yet, having had conference 
with some of the best lawyers in the land, 
we find that they make a scruple to arraign 
him here, for that his treasons were com- 
mitted in foreign parts, the statute in that 
behalf being not here as it is in England. 
And therefore we think it not amiss (if it be 
allowed of there) to have him executed by 
martial law, against which he can have no 
just challenge, for that he hath neither lands 
nor goods, and as by that way may be 
avoided many harms, which by his presence, 
standing at ordinary trial, and retaining still 
his former impudence and negative protes- 
tations, he may do to the people.” 


The idea of any man impudently 
objecting to submit to the honor of 
being executed by martial law, when 
a trial at law must result in his ac- 
quittal, is indeed extraordinary, and 
sufficient to disquiet Christian rulers, 


Elizabeth relieved theni. A letter 
of April 29th, 1584, announced her 
majesty’s resolution for the course to 
be holden with Hurley, namely, “ that 
they should proceed to his execution 
(if it might be) by ordinary trial by 
law, or otherwise, by martial law.” 
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Loftus and Wallop, accordingly, on 
the 19th of June, 1584, gave warrant 
to the knight-marshal in her majes- 
ty’s name to do execution upon him.” 
(Letter July 9th, 1584.) 

Accordingly, on Friday before Tri- 
nity-Sunday, Hurley—whose wounds 
had been so skilfully treated by a 
Jesuit who was enabled to reach 
him, as to enable the holy sufferer 
to regain sufficient strength to sit up 
and even rest on his feet—was or- 
dered to prepare for execution. He 
was taken out at early dawn, amid 
the cries of his fellow Catholic pri- 
soners, proclaiming his innocence, 
one bishop, who was expiating in fet- 
ters a guilty pusillanimity, exclaim- 
ing that he himself, for the scandal 
he had given, deserved to die, but 
that the archbishop was an innocent 
and holy man. He was drawn on a 
hurdle through the garden gate to a 
wood near the city, and “there he 
was hanged on a withey, calling on 
God, and forgiving his torturers with 
all his heart.” At evening his body 
was buried in the half-ruined church 
of St. Kevin. So great was the 
veneration felt for this holy man, that 
the church was restored to satisfy 
the devotion of those who flocked to 
the spot to recommend themselves 
to his prayers, and many of whom 
averred that miracles were wrought 
there. 

Elizabeth and the ministers of her 
godless tyranny, in thus trampling on 
law and justice, had gained nothing 
toward the advancement of the new 
doctrines in Ireland. The death of 
Dr. Hurley but confirmed the Irish 
Catholics more immovably in the 
faith. 

In another case, Dr. Richard 
Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, who 
escaped from the Tower of London 
in 1565, but, after two years’ labors 
in Ireland, was seized in Connaught 
in 1567, the government ventured on 
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a trial at law ; but the jury acquitted 
him. Little did this avail: he 
was kept a prisoner, but at last 
effected his escape, and, for a short 
time, labored to console the afflicted 
Catholics. Falling again into the 
hands of the persecutors, he was sent 
to England, and died of poison in the 
Tower of London, (Oct. 14th, 1585,) 
leaving one of the most venerated 
names in the annals of the Irish 
church. Another prelate, Murlagh 
O’Brien, Bishop of Emly, died the 
same year in prison, at Dublin, after 
undergoing tortures. 

The interesting biography of an- 
other martyr, Rev. Maurice Kinrech- 
tin, gives a picture of a Catholic 
Easter during these dark ages in 
Ireland that is too touching to omit. 
It is in a letter from Father Robert 
Rochfort : 


‘I send you an account of the glorious 
martyrdom of a friend of mine, Maurice 
Kinrechtin, a pious priest, chaplain to the 
Earl of Desmond, whom you know. He 
was for this cause taken prisoner by the 
English, and taken to your native town ot 
Clonmel, where he lay in prison for more 
than a year. On the eve of Easter, 1585, 
Victor White, one of the principal citizens 
of Clonmel and a pious Catholic, obtained 
from the head jailer permission for the 
priest to pass the night in his house ; this 
the jailer agreed to, but secretly informed 
the President of Munster, an English here- 
tic, who chanced to be in the town, that, if 
he wished, he might easily seize all the 
principal citizens while hearing mass in the 
house of Mr. White at daybreak; at the 
same time he bargained to be paid for his 
perfidy. At the hour agreed on, the soldiers 
rushed into the house and seized on Victor ; 
but all the others, hearing the noise, tried 
to escape by the back-doors and windows ; 
a certain matron, trying to escape, fell and 
broke her arm. The soldiers found the 
chalice and other things for mass; they 
sought everywhere for the priest, (who had 
not yet begun the mass,) and came at length 
to a heap of straw, under which he lay hid, 
and, thrusting their swords through it, 
wounded him in the thigh ; but he preserved 
silence, and, through fear of worse, con- 
cealed his suffering, and soon after escaped 
from the town into the country. But the in- 
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trepid Victor (who, although he had for this 
reason suffered much, could never be in- 
duced to attend the conventicles of the here- 
tics) was thrown into prison because he 
would not give up the priest, and would, no 
doubt, have been put to death, had not Mau- 
rice, hearing of the danger of his friend, 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the presi- 
dent, showing a friendship truly Christian. 
The president upbraided him much, and, 
having sentenced him to death, offered him 
his life if he would abjure our Catholic 
faith and profess the queen to be head 
of the church. There came to him also a 
preacher, and strove long, but in vain, to se- 
duce the martyr ; nor would he on any ac- 
count betray any of those who had heard 
his mass, or to whom he had at any time 
administered the sacraments. At length he 
was dragged at the tail of a horse to the 
place of execution as a traitor. Being come 
there, he devoutly and learnedly exhorted 
the people to constancy in the faith. The 
executioner cut him down from the gallows 
when yet half alive, and cut off his sacred 
head, and the minister struck it in the face. 
Then the Catholics by prayers and bribes 
obtained of the executioners that they should 
not lacerate his body any further, and they 
buried it as honorably as they could. Fare- 
well, and peace in the Lord, and be ye imi- 
tators—if occasion offers—of the courageous 
Maurice Kinrechtin, and till then prepare 
your souls for the trial. Your devoted ser- 
vant, dated from the College of St. Antho- 
ny, 1586, 20th March, RoBperT ROCH- 
FORT.” 

Thus it went on during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The year 1588 wit- 
nessed many hanged, drawn, and 
quartered—the Rev. Peter Miller, at 
Wexford ; Peter Meyler, at Galway, 
and Maurice Eustace—both candi- 
dates for the priesthood, the Francis- 
can fathers, O’Molloy, Dogherty, and 
Ferrall, at Abbeyleix. The next 
year another of the same order at 
Clonmel. 

Curry, in his Civil Wars in Ire- 
Zand, thus sums up other examples: 

“ John Stephens, priest, for that he said 
mass to Teague McHugh, was hanged and 
quartered by the Lord Burroughs, in 1597 ; 
Thady O’Boyle, guardian of the monastery 
of Donegal, was slain by the English in his 
own monastery ; six friars were slain in the 
monastery of Moynihigan ; John O’Calyhor 
and Bryan O’Trevor, of the order of St. 
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Bernard, were slain in their own monastery, 
De Sancta Maria, in Ulster; as also Feli- 
my O’Hara, a lay-brother ; so was Aineas 
Penny, parish priest of Killagh, slain at the 
altar in his parish church there; Cahill 
McGoran; Rory O’Donnellan; Peter Mc- 
Quillan ; Patrick O’Kenna ; George Power, 
vicar-general of the diocese of Ossory; 
Andrew Stritch, of Limerick ; Bryan O’Mu- 
rihirtagh, vicar-general of the diocese of 
Clonfert ; Doroghow O’Molowny, of Tho- 
mond; John Kelly, of Louth; Stephen 
Patrick, of Annaly ; John Pillis, friar ; Rory 
McHenlea ; Tirilagh MclInisky, a lay-bro- 
ther. All those that come after Aineas 
Penny, together with Walter Fernan, priest, 
died in the Castle of Dublin, either through 
hard usage and restraint or the violence of 
torture.” 


To whom may be added the Rev. 
George Power ; Rev. John Walsh ; 
Bishop Brady, of Kilmore, and his 
companions, whose sufferings are 
here most touchingly given ; the Rev. 
Donatus O’Mollony, so tortured by 
iron boots and thumbscrews, as well 
as the rack—of all which there was 
now, apparently, a full supply in Ire- 
land—that he died a few hours after. 

But single executions were not 
prompt enough. In 1602, the au- 
thorities intimated that such of the 
clergy as presented themselves to 
the magistrates would be allowed to 
take their departure from the king- 
dom. Forty-two, secular priests and 
fathers of the Dominican and Cis- 
tercian orders, believing that a Pro- 
testant government would keep faith 
with Catholics, accepted the offer, 
and assembling, as directed, at In- 
niscattery, were put on board a ves- 
sel of war to sail for France. But no 
sooner had they reached the broad 
Atlantic, than the whole of these 
priests were thrown overboard. On 
the return of the vessel to port, great 
indignation was pretended by the 
authorities, and the queen cashiered 
the officers ; while they were, in fact, 
secretly rewarded. 

This martyrdom, fearful for its 
treachery, and the number of the 
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priestly victims, closed, so to say, the 
reign of bloody Elizabeth. The ha- 
tred of Catholicity was intense ; but 
yet there was apparent from first to 
last, a sense of respect for the opin- 
ion of the Catholic powers, an at- 
tempt to justify the executions by 
color of law, or excuse them as unin- 
tended acts of severity in putting 
down revolts or conducting military 
operations. 

When the son of Mary, herself a 
martyr and sufferer, ascended the 
throne, his accession was hailed by 
the Catholic Irish with a burst of 
joy. A prince of their own race, 
they could regard him with feelings 
never awakened by former sovereigns 
of England. The memory of his 
mother would have bound them to 
him. He might have rendered Ire- 
land a happy country. Led away 
by this vision, the Irish Catholics 
openly celebrated the long proscribed 
worship ; but they soon were rudely 
awakened from their delusion. The 
glorious army of martyrs under James 
I. begins with Redmond O’Galla- 
gher, Bishop of Derry, hacked to 
pieces by a party of horse in 1604. 

Among all the martyrs cf this 
reign, however, the most illustrious 
was Cornelius O’Dovany, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, put to death at 
Dublin, February 1st, 1611. At an 
early age he embraced the rule of 
St. Francis, and became a model of 
piety and patience. Raised to the 
perilous dignity of the episcopate, he 
labored strenuously to fulfil its du- 
ties. At last, he was arrested and 
sent to Dublin Castle, where he 
nearly perished from want of food 
and of all comforts. As the perse- 
cutors admitted that they could not 
legally compass his death, he was at 
last released. But it was only for a 
time. Seizing as a pretext his pres- 
ence in the district held by the Earl 
of Tyrone in his rising against the 
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crown, they again, in June, 1611, com- 
mitted him to his former prison. He 
was then brought to trial, and, al- 
though he pleaded the Act of Obli- 
vion, which clearly covered his case, 
the government, grown wiser in its 
malice, packed a jury, and obtained 
a verdict. 

Our author thus describes his mar- 
tyrdom from contemporary narra- 
tives: 


“The 1st of February, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, he was called to mount the 
cart which, surrounded by guards, stood at 
the prison door. When the holy bishop 
came in sight of that triumphal chariot, he 
sighed and said, ‘My Lord Jesus, for my 
sake, went on foot, bearing his cross, to the 
mountain where he suffered ; and must I be 
borne in a cart, as though unwilling to die 
for him, when I would hasten with wilkng 
feet to that glory? Would that I might 
bear my cross and hasten on my feet to meet 
my Lord! Turning to his fellow-sufferer, 
Patrick, he said, ‘Come, my brave comrade 
and worthy soldier of Christ, let us imitate 
his death as best we may who was led to 
the slaughter as a sheep before the shearer. 
Then bending down and kissing the cart, he 
mounted up into it, and sat down with his 
back to the horses, and was thus drawn 
through the paved streets to the field where 
the gallows was erected. 

“Cornelius, when he was come to the 
place of sacrifice, being solicitous for the 
constancy of his colleague, begged that Pat- 
rick might be put to death first; for he 
feared lest, by the sight of his death and the 
wiles of the Calvinists, Patrick might be in- 
duced to yield to human weakness. But as 
his wish would not be granted, Father Pat- 
rick assured the bishop he might lay aside 
all fear for him. ‘Though,’ said he, ‘I 
would desire to die first, and be strength- 
ened in my agony by your paternal charity, 
since we are given up to the will of others, 
go, happy father, and fear not for my con- 
stancy ; aid me by your prayers with God, 
by whose help I am sure that neither death 
nor life, nor principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor any 
other creature, shall separate me from the 
love of Christ, or from my companionship 
with you.’ Rejoiced at these words, Cor- 
nelius threw himself on his knees, but had 
only breathed a hasty prayer (which yet 
reached God in heaven) when the council- 
lors, the captain and guard called out to 
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make an end quickly. The field, situated 
to the north of the city, which would easily 
hold 3000 persons, was crowded. The exe- 
cutioner was an Englishman and a Protes- 
tant, (for no Irishman could be found who 
would stain himself with the blood of the 
bishop,) who was condemned to death for 
robbery, and was promised his life for acting 
as executioner on this occasion, Yet, 
though he had thus purchased his life, he 
was touched with reverence and compassion 
for the gray hairs of the bishop, and prayed 
his pardon, and with trembling hands ad- 
justed the noose. The moment the bishop 
mounted the first step of the ladder, and his 
head was seen above the crowd, a great 
shout and groans burst from all the specta- 
tors. 

“Then the minister Challoner, furious at 
the cries of pity raised by the people, said 
to the bishop: ‘ Why delude ye the igno- 
rant people? Why end ye your life with a 
lie, and a vain boast of martyrdom? Tell 
the multitude that ye are traitors, and that 
it is for treason and not for religion ye suf- 
fer.’ To these unjust words the bishop ar- 
swered : ‘ Far be it from us, who are about 
to appear before the tribunal of Christ, to 
impose upon the people. But also far be it 
from us to confess ourselves guilty of crimes 
of which our conscience tells us we are in- 
nocent. Nor yet do we vainly ambition the 
title of martyrs, though for us to die for 
Christ is gain. You know that you are 
yourself guilty of that prevarication of which 
you accuse us ; for but a few hours ago, sent 
as you said by the viceroy, you offered us 
life and freedom if we would subscribe to 
your heresy. Leave us, then, son of dark- 
ness, and calumniate not our innocence.’ 

“Then the minister departed and left the 
martyrs in peace. As they mounted the 
middle of the ladder, again there rose the 
cry of the people ; and a third time, when 
he was about to be thrown off, the groans 
of those who beat their breasts rose louder 
than before. Thrice he prayed, as he stood 
there : once for all the bystanders ; second- 
ly, for the city of Dublin, and all the Catho- 
lics of this kingdom, that they may serve 
God piously, faithfully, and perseveringly ; 
a third time he prayed for all heretics, and 
for his persecutors, that they might be con- 
verted from the evil of their ways. 

“The Bishop’s head was hardly cut off 
when an Irishman seized it, and, rushing into 
the centre of the crowd, was never found, 
although the viceroy offered a reward of 
forty pounds of silver. The Catholics gath- 
ered up his blood, and contended for his 
garments, despite the resistance of the sol- 
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diery. The priest Patrick followed the same 
road, singing, as he mounted the ladder, 
the canticle of Simeon, ‘ Now, O Lord ! dis- 
miss thy servant in peace,’ and, after the ex- 
ample of the bishop, he prayed for the by- 
standers, blessed them, and forgave all his 
enemies, The rope being put round his 
neck, he hung for a short time, was then cut 
down half alive, mutilated, and cut in pieces. 
The soldiers, warned by the loss of the bish- 
op’s head, resisted the unarmed crowd, who 
strove to catch the martyr’s blood and other 
relics, and wounded many. The day after, 
the bodies were buried at the gallow’s foot, 
but in the stillness of the night were remov- 
ed by the Catholics to a chapel.” 

We cannot enter on the other suffer- 
ers of this reign whose records are 
carefully collected in the AZemorials. 

The reign of Charles I. opens 
with the deeply interesting life of 
Francis Slingsby, showing how, even 
amid all the terrible persecutions of 
the church, God called his own elect 
to the light of his truth, and endowed 
them with firmness. He was a son 
of Sir Francis Slingsby, an English 
knight settled in Ireland, and was 
born in 1611. After being educated 
at Oxford, he travelled on the conti- 
nent, and at Rome was converted to 
the faith; and, at the tomb of St. 
Aloysius, firmly resolved to enter the 
Society of Jesus. At the earnest 
entreaty of his father and mother, he 
returned to Ireland ; but after an in- 
terview with Archbishop Usher and 
Lord Strafford, he was thrown into 
prison. Cardinal Barberini exerted 
his influence with the queen of Eng- 
land, and, in May, 1635, he was ad- 
mitted to bail. His stay in Ireland 
was not fruitless; for he converted 
his mother, his younger brother, his 
sister, and several others. This in- 
creased his dangers, and, the Gen- 
eral of the Society urging him to 
come at once to Rome, he proceeded 
thither in 1636; but learning that 
his friend Spreul, whom he had con- 
verted, and won to the order he him- 
self had chosen, had been struck 
down by disease, he returned to Ire- 
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land, tended him in his illness, and 
then both reached Rome in 1639. 
Renouncing all his worldly prospects 
in favor of his brother, he began his 
studies, and, after his ordination, 
entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus in 1641 ; but died at Naples 
before he could return to Ireland to 
labor in the field where his words, 
example, and fetters had preached 
so eloquently. The sketch of this 
heroic young man, and that of Mau- 
rice Eustace, son of Sir John Eus- 
tace, and a novice in the Society of 
Jesus, who, returning to his family 
by permission of his superiors, was 
seized, tried, hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered, on the 9th of June, 1588, form 
a most interesting addition to our 
biographies, and show us in Ireland 
two young imitators of St. Aloysius 
and St. Stanislaus, whose virtues and 
example can be held up to the young 
with the power that flows from the 
fact that they lived among scenes and 
trials so familiar to us. 

When the civil war began between 
the Puritans and Charles I., the per- 
secution, bitter already under the 
king, became fiendish under the Par- 
liament. Hitherto some form, some 
limit, had been observed ; but the 
Puritans revelled in blood with all 
the ferocity of tigers, and with as lit- 
tle scruple. 


“The Parliament of England resolved, 
on the 24th of October, 1644, ‘that no quar- 
ter shall be given to any Irishman, or to 
ayn papist born in Ireland ;’ and their his- 
torian, Borlase, adds, ‘The orders of Par- 
liament were excellently well executed.’ 
(Hist. of Rebellion, p. 62.) Leland and War- 
ner refer to the letters of the lords-justices 
for the fact that the soldiers ‘slew all per- 
sons promiscuously, not sparing even. the 
women.’ Cromwell declared on landing in 
Dublin that no mercy should be shown to 
the Irish, and that they should be dealt 
with as the Canaanites in Joshua’s time. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of 
Catholics slain in the ten years from 1642 to 
1652. Three bishops and more than 300 
priests were put to death for the faith. 
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Thousands of men, women, and children 
were sold as slaves for the West Indies ; 
Sir W. Petty mentions that six thousand 
boys and women were thus sold. (Political 
Anatomy of Ireland, p. 187.) A letter writ- 
ten in 1656, quoted by Lingard, puts the 
number at 60,000; as late as 1666 there 
were 12,000 Irish slaves scattered among 
the West Indian Islands. (Letter of Rev. 
J. Grace, written in 1669, ap. Moran, p. 
147.) 40,000 Irish Catholics fled to the 
continent, and 20,000 took refuge in the 
Hebrides and other Scottish islands. (Mo- 
ran, p. 99.) In a word, as Sir W. Petty 
writes, the population of Ireland in 1641 
was 1,466,000, of whom Catholics were 
about 1,240,000 ; in 1659, the whole popula- 
tion was only 500,091, of whom Irish were 
only 420,000, so that very nearly or quite 
one million must have perished. (Sir W. 
Petty, Polit. Anat. p. 13, ap. Moran, and 
Hardinge’s Census of 1659.)” 

In this general and fearful slaugh- 
ter of priest and people, records were 
impossible; and of many of the 
priests and religious who perished 
no trace remains. At the sight of 
such appalling massacres the mind 
shrinks back to seek refuge in doubt ; 
but that doubt vanishes before the 
records of the butchers, who, reeking 
with slaughter, asked mankind to 
admire their work as a mercy of 
God, and even in our day, their de- 
scendants ask us to praise them as 
champions of religious freedom. 

We can scarcely be accused of be- 
ing too severe in our language when 
Merle d’Aubigné, a professed eulo- 
gist of Cromwell, admits that he used 
“a greater severity than had per- 
haps been exercised by the pagan 
leaders of antiquity.” 

Although, necessarily, for many 
of their victims there are no details 
whatever, nevertheless nearly one- 
fourth of this whole work of Mr. 
O’Reilly is devoted to memorials of 
those who perished by the hands of 
the Puritans in the brief period of 
twenty years; and he might well 
close it by the formula at the end of 
each day in the Roman martyrology, 
Et alibi aliorum plurimorum Mar- 
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tyrum et Confessorum, etc.—* And 
elsewhere of many other martyrs and 
confessors,” whose names, though 
unrecorded on earth, are written in 
the Book of Life. Cromwell, Ireton, 
Inchiquin, and Coote marked their 
path in blood. Drogheda, Wexford, 
Cashel, Limerick, witnessed general 
massacres, where neither age nor sex 
could rouse a spark of human feeling 
in the insatiate butchers. The intense 
and cruel fanaticism seems to have 
been either a diabolical possession 
or a mental disease. 

A grandson of Sir Charles Coote, 
become Earl of Bellomont, was, some 
years after, made Governor of New 
York and of New England, and was 
strongly suspected of complicity in 
the piracies of Captain Kidd. He 
certainly showed the fierce anti- 
Catholic spirit of his father and 
grandsire, having introduced and 
forced through, both in New York 
and Massachusetts, laws to punish 
with imprisonment for life, or, on re- 
capture, with death, any Catholic 
priest entering those colonies. 

Among the more illustrious mar- 
tyrs we notice the Most Rev. Mala- 
chy O’Queely, Archbishop of Tuam, 
who was overtaken at Clare, near 
Sligo, in 1645, by some Puritan 
cavalry. They hacked off his right 
arm, and then cruelly mangled his 
body, cutting it into small pieces. 
In 1650, Boetius Egan, Bishop of 
Ross, a holy Franciscan friar, ap- 
pointed to that see in 1647, on the 
recommendation of the Nuncio, Ri- 
nuccini, left the retreat in which he 
had been hidden for months, to visit 
some distant and abandoned parts 
of his diocese, although Ludlow’s 
Puritan bands were laying waste the 
country. After performing the apos- 
tolic duties that had called him forth, 
he was returning to his lonely hid- 
ing-place, when he was overtaken by 
a troop of horse hastening to join 
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Cromwell in besieging Clonmel. 
The commander of this troop, Lord 
Broghill, whom our readers may not 
recognize as Robert Boyle, subse- 
quently Earl of Orrery, offered him 
life, ; 

“If he would deny his faith and join 
the Parliamentarians, but he rejected the 
temptation with disdain. He was then 
abandoned to the soldiers’ fury, and, his 
arms being first severed from his body, he 
was dragged along the ground to a neigh- 
boring tree, and, being hanged from one of 
its branches by the reins of his own horse, 
happily consummated his earthly course in 
November, 1650.” 

The fall of Limerick enabled Ire- 
ton to revel in the blood of Catholic 
priests. The martyrs were led by 
Terence Albert O’Brien, Bishop of 
Emly, born in Limerick in 1600, and 
nurtured piously by a devoted mo- 
ther. At an early age he entered 
the order of St. Dominic, and, after 
pursuing his studies in Spain, return- 
ed to labor in his native city. In 
1643, he became provincial of his 


order, and attended a general chap- 


ter at Rome. Four years afterward, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Emly, 
and labored there earnestly till he 
joined the rest who took refuge in 
Limerick. 


“Knowing the fate that was reserved 
for him, Dr. O’Brien retired to the pest- 
house, in order to devote the last hours 
of his life to the benefit of his suffering fel- 
low-citizens, and to preparing himself for 
death. Here he was found by the officers 
sent to arrest him, and brought before Ire- 
ton, who told him he was to be tried by a 
court-martial, and imprisoned till the sen- 
tence was pronounced. The bishop heard 
this unmoved, and when asked did he want 
counsel, calmly replied that all he required 
was his confessor. This boon was granted, 
and Father Hanrahan, a member of his own 
order, was suffered to pass the whole day and 
night of the 30th of October in his prison. 
On the following evening he was led out to 
execution, and, as Father Hanrahan related, 
walked as joyfully to the place as to a feast, 
His contemporary, De Marinis, relates his 
execution thus: ‘He went with joy to the 
place of execution, and then, with a serene 
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countenance, turning to his Catholic friends, 
who stood in the crowd inconsolable and 
weeping, he said to them, “‘ Hold firmly by 
your faith, and observe its precepts ; mur- 
mur not against the arrangements of God’s 
providence, and thus you will save your 
souls. Weep not at all for me, but rather 
pray that in this last trial of death I may, by 
firmness and constancy, attain my heavenly 
reward.” The head of the martyr was 
struck off and placed on a spike on the to- 
wer,’ (‘which is on the middle of the bridge.’ 
—A Rosario,) ‘and long after seemed to 
drop fresh blood, and uncorrupted and un- 
changed in aspect, flesh, or hair—a tribute, 
as may be thought, to that virginal purity 
which it is universally believed he preserved 
to the end.’ Thus he went to his reward, 
on the vigil of All Saints’, 1651. De Mari- 
nis and A Rosario relate that the holy 
bishop summoned Ireton to the judgment- 
seat of God to answer for his crimes ; and 
on the 18th day afterward that bloody per- 
secutor was seized with the plague, and, af- 
ter sixteen days, expired in great torments, 
Dr. Moran mentions that the spot where 
this holy bishop was martyred is yet pointed 
out and venerated by the Catholics of Lim- 
erick.” 


Another Dominican martyr of this 
scene, Father James Wolf, 


“was an old man, and preacher-general, 
who had before been a long time in prison 
for the faith, and in this last persecution was 
as a wall against the enemies of the faith. 
He was taken in Limerick while offering the 
mass, and in a few hours afterward was 
sentenced to be hung, and brought out into 
the market square, where he made a public 
profession of his faith, and exhorted the 
Catholics to constancy in the religion of 
their ancestors, and that with so much ardor 
that it moved his very enemies. Standing 
on the top step of the ladder, and about to 
be swung off, he joyously exclaimed, ‘ We are 
made a spectacle to God and angels and men— 
of glory to God, of joy to angels, of contempt to 
men. THaving said this, he was hung, and 
so went to his crown.” 


It is a strange fact, and one that 
we must regret, that England should 
owe the final conquest of Canada to 
one who should have honored this 
martyr of his family, but who was 
really intensely English, and rivalled 
Ireton by his bloody march up the 
St. Lawrence, butchering priests at 
their own church doors with as little. 
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compunction as Ireton felt for Fa- 
ther James Wolf. That martyr had 
a brother George, an officer in the 
Irish army. Although doomed, he 
managed to escape, and reaching 
England, finally settled-in Yorx- 
shire. His grandson Edward fought 
under Marlborough, and rose to the 
rank of general. His son, a name- 
sake of the Limerick martyr, was 
General James Wolfe, who died in 
the arms of victory at Quebec, hav- 
ing struck the blow that seemed to 
crush for ever Catholicity in Can- 
ada. 

‘Another bishop, Arthur Magen- 
nis, a Cistercian, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, was, in spite of his in- 
firmities and years, dragged on ship- 
board, to be carried to some other 
Jand. Death was, however, the ob- 
ject of his tormentors, not exile ; 
and, as he lingered too long to 
please their impatience, they drag- 
ged one of the ship’s cannon beside 
his berth, and, firing it, caused such 
a shock to the invalid that he ex- 
pired. 

The clergy who suffered met death 
in every form. Some perished of 
starvation in the mountain, like the 
Rev. John Carolan; some were 
starved to death in prison, like the 
Dominican father, John O’Laighlin ; 
some, tracked to their hiding-places, 
were shot in their caves, like the 
Franciscan father, Francis Sullivan ; 
some were stoned to death, and 
flung into rivers, like the Dominican 
father, John Flaverty; many cut 
down by the roadside, or shot and 
hacked to pieces, like Stephen Pet- 
tit, the Dominican fathers, Peter 
Costello, Dominic Neagan, Lawrence 
O’Ferral ; others more deliberately 
hanged on sea or land, like the Fran- 
ciscan fathers, Fergal Ward, Denis 
Nelan, Rev. Peter Higgins, the Do- 
minican Bonaventure de Burgo, and 
many more ; or drowned at sea, like 
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the Trinitarian fathers O’Conor and 
Daly ; or tied to stakes and shot, 
like the Jesuit, Father Bathe, and 
his brother at Drogheda. 


“Of the many thousands of Irish men, 
women, and children who were sold into sla- 
very in the West Indies, the names of very 
few have been preserved. Among these 
was Father David Roche, Dominican. Full 
details of this infamous traffic are given by 
Prendergast, Cromwellian Settiement. Thus, 
a government order, published on March 
4th, 1655, states that, in the four preceding 
years, 6400 Irish, men and women, boys and 
maidens, had been disposed of to the Eng- 
lish slave-dealers. On the 14th September, 
1653, two English merchants, named Selleck 
and Leader, signed a contract withthe gov- 
ernment commissioners, by which a supply 
was granted to them of 250 women and 300 
men of the Irish nation, to be found within 
twenty miles of Cork, Youghal, Kinsale, 
Waterford, and Wexford. Roger Boyle, 
Lord Broghill, (afterward Earl of Orrery,) 
deemed it unnecessary to take such trouble 
in visiting different parts of the kingdom, 
and undertook to supply the whole number 
from the county of Cork alone ; hence he 
received an order empowering him to search 
for and seize upon that number, ‘and no 
person, being once apprehended, was to be 
released but by special order in writing un- 
der the hand of Lord Broghill. In the 
month of November, 1655, all the Irish of 
the townland of Lackagh, county of Kildare, 
were seized on by the agents of the govern- 
ment. They were only forty-one in number, 
and of these four were hanged by sentence 
of court-martial ; the remaining thirty-seven, 
including two priests, were handed over to 
Mr. Norton, a Bristol merchant, to be sold 
as bond-slaves to the sugar-planters at the 
Barbadoes,’ Again, on the 8th December, 
1655, we find a letter from the commission- 
ers to the Governor of Barbadoes, ‘ advising 
him of the approach of a ship with a cargo 
of proprietors, deprived of their lands, and 
seized for not transplanting.’ They add 
that among them were three priests, and the 
commissioners particularly desire that these 
may be so employed that they may not re- 
turn again where that sort of people are 
able to do so much mischief, having so great 
an influence over the popish Irish.” 


Of their sufferings at sea our 
author gives no record ; but Ander- 
son, in his History of the Colonial 
Church, (ii. p. 52-3,) describes, from a 
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petition to Parliament, the sufferings 
of English prisoners “ crowded into 
close holds amid horses,” “ sold, on 
arriving, to the most inhuman per- 
sons,” and treated worse than beasts ; 
“sleeping in styes, worse than hogs 
in England, and many other ways 
made most miserable beyond expres- 
sion of Christian imagination.” And 
nothing in the annals of history will 
justify the supposition that the Irish 
fared better. 

During long examinations of early 
records and manuscript matter re- 
lating to the colonies which formed 
the American Union, no allusion has 
met our eye relating to any of these 
priests sold as slaves in America by 
the Puritans. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether any ever reached our 
shores. But it seems to us that re- 
searches will yet lead to some clue 
or trace in the West India Islands, 
that favorite mart for the Puritan 
slave-dealers, who sold alike there the 
Irish Catholic, or the Christian or Pa- 
gan Indian of New England. It is, 
however, a curious fact that the first 
victim of the witchcraft excitement 
in New England was one of the 
Irish slaves, a poor woman, who 
though able to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin and Irish, failed to 
pray in the to her unknown English 
tongue, was adjudged a witch, and 
put to death. 

Of the Irish transported to St. 
Christopher’s we find some account 
in the Jesuit Father Peter Pelleprat’s 
Relation des Missions des Peres de la 
Compagnie de Fésus dans les Isles et 
dans la Terre Ferme de l Amérique 
Meéridionale, (Paris, 1655.) Part of 
the island belonged to the French, 
and Father John Destriche (Stritch ?) 
an Irish member of the Society, was 
sent in 1650, to the boundary. His 
long-forsaken countrymen flocked 
around, braving all dangers from 
their: cruel task-masters; and he 
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spent three months hearing confes- 
sions, baptizing, instructing, consol- 
ing and fortifying with the sacra- 
ments these poor exiles. He then, 
in the disguise of a merchant, visited 
Montserrat, which was, for a time, 
an independent Irish isle, and so 
laid down on maps, and where even 
the negroes spoke Irish. But, at 
this time of Puritan rule, the Eng- 
lish had reduced them to slavery. 
Here he raised a little chapel in the 
depth of a forest, and the Irish every 
day, under pretext of cutting wood, 
made their way to the spot, and, af- 
ter giving the day to religion, cut 
some wood to carry back. 

Returning to St. Christopher’s, he 
found the English renewing the per- 
secution. One hundred and twenty- 
five of the most fervent Catholics 
were carried off and set ashore on 
the barren island of Crabs or Bori- 
quen. Here some undoubtedly per- 
ished of starvation ; a few reached 
St. Domingo, but, on the refusal of 
the Spaniards to receive them, man- 
aged to find transport to Tortugas, 
then in the hands of the French. 

Father Destriche then collected 
all the Irish he could, and conveyed 
them to Gaudeloupe, making excur- 
sions from time to time to bring in 
others to swell this settlement ; and 
visiting in disguise the various Eng- 
lish islands. 

No allusion is made to any priest 
among these exiles ; but this father 
was not probably alone. Research 
in this field may yet enlarge the 
touching memorials which Mr. 
O’Reilly deserves so great credit for 
presenting to us. 

The persecution may be said to 
close with the Puritan rule ; Arch- 
bishop Plunkett, whose life is well 
and concisely given, having been a 
victim to the infamous fiction of plots 
in the reign of Charles II., and 
brought to the scaffold by the false 
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testimony of men of his own country 
and faith. 

The last of the martyred clergy 
was the Dominican Father Gerald 
Gibbon, sub-prior of Kilmallock, 
killed by some of William IIT.’s rov- 
ing cavalry at Listuahill, in the 
County of Kerry, in 1691. 

Mr. O'Reilly has done an excel- 
lent work. The records of the lives 
and deaths of these illustrious men 
should be familiar to all their coun- 
trymen, not to excite feelings of hos- 
tility and vengeance against the de- 
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scendants of the wrong-doers ; for, as 
in the case of Wolfe, the later gene- 
rations fall away at times, and the 
priest we revere may trace his de- 
scent from a persecutor. But the 
lives of these martyrs remind us in 
these days of insidious prosperity, 
that we should struggle as manfully 
against the persecution of religious 
indifference as they did against the 
persecution of rack, and sword, and 
halter, and show that we deem the 
religion they died for worthy of a 
life of love and sacrifice. 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


O WEARY, weary heart, O fainting soul ! 
Thy struggle is in vain ; 
The fiery waves of woe that o’er thee roll 
O’erwhelm with fiercest pain. 
There is for thee no rest, for thee no peace 
Till thought and mem’ry, life itself shall cease. 


“ Rest for the weary ”—words that flatteringly 
Promise thy heart relief ; 
The words of peace are meaningless to thee, 
They mock thy endless grief. 
Think not thy soul from further woe to save, 
Seek not for rest, or—seek it in the grave ! 


Sweet rest, sweet peace. 


O Jesu! thou canst give 


E’en in my mortal woe ; 
Thou bidst my struggling, dying soul to live, 
And lead’st me gently through 
The waves that dash against my tired feet, 
To fields of living green and verdure sweet. 


Jesu! sweet Jesu! in my darkest hour 
On thee alone I call ; 

Though waves may dash and dark’ning skies may lower, 
And raging storms appall, 

I heed them not—I look beyond, above, 

And find my refuge in thy Heart of Love! 
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FROM LA SEMAINE LITURGIQUE DE POITIERS. 


THE LEGEND OF ST. MICHAEL AND THE HERMIT. 


“ Consummatus in brevi, explevit tempora multa.”—Book of Wisdom. 


A poor but venerable hermit, wear- 
ing the habit, sandals, and cord of 
St. Francis of Assisi, travelled, from 
dawn till the going down of the sun, 
over the flowery highways of verdant 
Normandy, passing through boroughs 
and villages, castles and towers. Was 
he a palmer from the Holy Land, 
come to rekindle the ardor of noble 
and valiant men of arms with tales 
of the woes of the Christians in Pales- 
tine? No, the times of Philip Augus- 
tus and Louis IX. had passed away. 
Yet our hermit kept steadily on, al- 
lowing himself not a day of rest but 
the Lord’s day, seeking some one or 
something. 

“ What art thou seeking, pious tra- 
veller? Thy ardor is greater than 
that of a knight-errant longing to 
break a lance in honor of the fair 
lady whose color he wears.” 

“T am seeking a soul,” replies the 
hermit, “because St. Michael the 
Archangel has made known to me 
that a throne in the eternal mansions 
awaits some soul from earth, a throne 
of dazzling beauty, resplendent with 
sapphires and diamonds, and the 
golden palms of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. But the soul thus summoned 
to a throne on high must not be “oo 
young.” 

“Keep on thy way. Old men are 
to be found in every country on the 
earth.” 

And the hermit kept on his way 
from the earliest dawn till eventide. 
At last he finds an aged abbot be- 
neath the Gothic arches of an old 
Benedictine abbey. His reputation 
for sanctity and his great age, which 


was fourscore years, made our pilgrim 
hope that he had found the object'of 
his search. So, on Sunday, after the 
hour of lauds, the hermit joyfully of- 
fered St. Michael, on bended knee; 
the name of the venerable abbot, with 
an account of his exemplary life ; but, 
in the evening, after the hour of com- 
pline, the archangel said unto him, 
“Continue thy search. The abbot 
Fulgentius, worthy as he is, merits 
not this high reward. ‘That servant 
of the Lord is still 400 young.” 

“He is fourscore years of age, of 
which sixty-four have been spent in 
the monastic state and in the same 
monastery.” 

“ He has not yet lived twenty years 
as years are reckoned by the guar- 
dian angels. Pursue thy way, good 
hermit, and continue thy search.” 

After three months the pilgrim 
worn by fatigue and prolonged vigils 
joyfully brought four names to St. 
Michael. It will be understood that 
these names were chosen from among 
thousands by the zealous pilgrim. 
The first bright name on the list was 
that of a Lord of Falaise, illustrious 
through his ancestors, and still more 
so for his own charity. His castle 
with its square towers, surrounded by 
crags, deep moats, and high walls, 
was always hospitably open to all pil- 
grims and strangers as well as to the 
unfortunate. There he himself wait- 
ed upon them at table, after having 
washed their feet with his own hands, 
count and baron as he was, and he 
never suffered them to depart till he 
had given them alms and chanted the 
divine office with them in the nave 
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of his chapel of St. Prix. A nume- 
rous progeny reverenced him, and all 
his vassals proclaimed his fatherly 
kindness. What more could be asked 
that he might exchange his feudal 
power for a throne in heaven? 

The second on the list was the mo- 
ther of fifteen children, seven of whom 
served their king as brave soldiers, 
seven others served the altar as 
priests or monks, and the remaining 
one, a daughter, had many children, 
who were reared under the careful 
and vigilant eye of their grandmother 
of pious renown. What more could 
be asked that she might pass from 
family honors to a throne in heaven? 

The third was a noble warrior of 
the Knights of Malta, covered with 
wounds and scars gained in the ser- 
vice of God. Having been made, at 
the age of thirteen years, knight of 
his order and page of the grand 
master, he was appointed, at the 
age of twenty-two, to the command 
of three war-vessels which he armed 
at his own expense. He made him- 
self formidable to all the Turks on 
the seas of the Levant. Being ap- 
pointed captain of one of the galleys 
of Malta, our knight took twenty- 
two vessels from the paynim and de- 
livered many thousand Christian 
slaves. The Emir Fraycardin, who 
held sway over the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, and boasted of his de- 
scent from Baldwin, King of Jerusa- 
lem, conceived so high an esteem for 
him that he came forth from the 
town of Sayeda to visit him on board 
of one of his vessels, and on that oc- 
casion gave him a scimitar from Da- 
mascus, with a scabbard of wrought 
silver, inlaid with diamonds and rare 
pearls, which our hero presented to 
the king of France, in presence of 
the same emir of illustrious memory. 

The escutcheon of our knight bore 
achevron gules, on a field or, charged 
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at the bend with a flower-de-luce or, 
and surmounted by the silver cross 
of the Order of Malta. 

He seemed truly endowed with 
valor and sanctity, which made up for 
want of age, for he was only twenty- 
nine. What more could be asked 
that he might pass from the midst of 
combats to the bosom of everlasting 
peace, and from the triumphs of vic- 
tory to a glorious throne in heaven ? 

Finally, the fourth name was that 
of a widow, like the prophetess An- 
na, who departed not from the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, by fasting and 
prayers serving God day and night. 
Like her, she was devoted to good 
works, to the care of the sick, the 
help of the infirm, and the charge 
of orphans. She was called “ the 
eye of the blind,” and “the consola- 
tion of the afflicted,” and throughout 
old Neustria with its green orchards 
the echoes of the manor-houses and 
the huts alike knew of the wondrous 
deeds of good Dame Lois. 

Proud of all these names, the her- 
mit at the early hour of lauds pre- 
sented the list to St. Michael ; when 
evening had brought the hour of 
compline, the holy chant being end- 
ed, St. Michael gave back to the her- 
mit the precious paper, all perfumed 
with the incense of paradise, and 
said to him: “ Faithful servant, con- 
tinue thy search: all these names are 
dear and precious in the eyes of God ; 
but they who bear them are still “00 
young.” ‘ 

“ But the sire of Falaise has seen 
almost a hundred years pass over his 
now bald head, and his beard is whit- 
er than the snows of Mount Saint 
Bernard !” 

“That noble lord of a hundred 
years is only reckoned fifteen by the 
calendar of the guardian angels,” re- 
plied the archangel. 

“ But this mother of fifteen children 
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and twelve grandchildren who are 
her crown and her glory?. .. And 
the pious widow?”.... 

“The mother will only be eight years 
old come the festival of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady, her holy Patroness ; 
and the pious and chaste widow is 
hardly older than the sire of Falaise.” 

“ And the Knight of Malta? II- 
lustrious and brave above his fellow- 
knights, he is only twenty-nine years 
old according to the record ofhis bap- 
tism ; but these few years have been 
well employed in defending Christen- 
dom against the infidel Turks who 
tremble before his Damascus blade.” 

“The knight has made progress, 
it is true, in the way of real life. He 
is almost old enough to reign ; but his 
guardian angel demands yet a space 
of time before imprinting on his soul 
the seal of the eternal and heavenly 
life. Go thy way, and continue thy 
search.” 

The hermit, in the silence of his 
cell, was terrified to see how hard it 
was to attain length of years accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the angels ; 
but he redoubled his zeal to discover 
the rare treasure demanded by St. 
Michael. Seven Sundays having 
passed away weeping and praying in 
the undercroft of the church of St. 
Gerbold, shepherd of Bayeux, of 
learned memory, he saw the arch- 
angel with his sword of gold coming 
toward him resplendent with light. 
Troubled in the depths of his heart, 
the hermit said to him humbly: “I 
have only one name to present thee, 
and this name offers but little that is 
worthy of relating ; yet I lay it before 
thee.” And he held forth the paper 
wet with his tears to St. Michael, who 
took it, smiling meanwhile on the 
trembling hermit. 

The paper had hardly been placed 
in the angel’s hands when the sombre 
crypt was filled with a soft light; an 
unknown perfume embalmed the air, 
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and the hermit, almost ravished with 
ecstasy, at once understood that the 
chosen one so long sought after was 
at length found. . . . 

The elect soul rose like a blue va- 
por above the tower of the church, 
above the lofty mountains, beyond 
the stars: it rose luminous and full 
of majesty, till it came to the courts of 
the New Jerusalem to take its place 
upon the dazzling throne awaiting it 
among the angels. 

“How old, then, is this soul ac- 
cording to the calendar of eternal 
life ?” were the first words addressed 
St. Michael by the hermit, still on 
his knees. 

And St. Michael graciously re- 
plied: “This saint was only twenty- 
one years old according to the reck- 
oning on earth, but he was a hundred 
by that of the guardian angels who 
watch over souls. Not one hour of 
his short life was lost for eternity. It 
was not only not lost, but—which is 
necessary to attain length of years 
that are meritorious and venerable in 
our eyes—not one hour failed to be 
reckoned twice or thrice, and some- 
times a hundredfold, by the merit 
of his deeds of faith, hope, charity, 
and mortification. Nothing is lost 
which is pleasing in the eyes of the 
Lord. A glass of water given with 
love in his name becomes a ma- 
jestic river flowing on for ever and 
ever; while a treasure given with- 
out love or from human motives is 
counted as nothing in the great Book 
of Life! To really live, thou must 
love God while exiled here below, 
as we love him in the home of the 
blessed. Thou must also love thy 
neighbor, whose soul reflects the 
image of its Maker.” 

With these words the angel disap- 
peared, leaving behind him a long 
train of light in the dim vaults of the 
crypt of St. Gerbold. 

“OQ Lord!” cried the hermit 
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“grant me a true knowledge of the 
Christian life—the only life really 
worth the name—that at my last 
hour I may not hear resounding 
above my head the terrible words, 
Zoo young! Teach me, O my God} 
the value of time, which is only given 
us that we may lay up treasures for 
heaven. Time is the money of 
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eternity! time is the price of the 
Saviour’s blood! time, so fleeting, 
which we seek to kill, and which will 
surely kill us; time, the inflexible 
tyrant who spares no one! Oh! that 
I might in turn triumph over time by 
making it serve to the sanctification 
of my soul and the winning of an 
eternal crown.” 
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DISSERTATIONS, CHIEFLY ON IRISH 
CuuRCH History. By the late Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, D.D. Dublin : James 
Duffy. 1869. 


Rev. Matthew Kelly, a canon of his 
native diocese of Ossory, Ireland, and a 
Professor in Maynooth College, was 
one of the most accomplished of the 
eontemporaries of Dr. John O’ Donovan, 
Professor Eugene O’Curry, George Pe- 
trie, Rev. Dr. Todd, Very Rev. Dr. 
Renehan, and the few other truly great 
Irish scholars of the past and passing 
generations. He was a native of Kil- 
kenny City, and was barely in the forty- 
fourth year of his age when called to his 
reward, Saturday, October 3oth, 1858. 
He was a very able writer on and inves- 
tigator of Irish history, in all its bran- 
ches, particularly in the ecclesiastical 
and ethnological lines, of which his edi- 
torial labors for the Celtic and Archzo- 
logical Societies of Dublin, his editions 
of White’s and O'’Sullivan’s writings 
relative to Ireland, as well as of the 
Martyrology of Tallacht, and his contri- 
butions to the Dublin Review, Duffy’s 
Catholic Magazine, the London Ram- 
bler, etc., etc., have given abundant 
proof. He is more widely known by 
general readers through his remarkable 
translation of Gosselin’s great work, Ox 
the Power of the Pope during the Mid- 
dle Ages. His friend and fellow-labo- 
rer, Rev. Dr. McCarthy, has collected 
from the periodicals named, chiefly 


from the Dudlin Review, into this vo- 
lume—for a copy of which we are in- 
debted to the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety—several dissertations by the la- 
mented Dr. Kelly, chiefly on Irish 
church history—an examination of 
which makes us deeply regret that he 
was not spared to complete the labors 
in which he was engaged, and which he 
had in contemplation at the time of his 
death—which included nothing less de- 
sirable than a new and thorough edition 
of the Acta Sanctorum of Colgan; a 
new edition and a continuation of Rev. 
Dr. John Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland; and the completion of 
the publication, under such care as he 
was capable of bestowing, of the Very 
Rev. Dr. Renehan’s Collections on Irish 
Church History. The volume before 
us should find a place in every private 
as well as public collection that aims to 
have represented in it the genuine scho- 
larship of Ireland. 


A FEw FRIENDS, AND HOW THEY 
AMUSED THEMSELVES. A Tale in 
nine chapters; containing descrip- 
tions of twenty Pastimes and Games 
and a fancy-dress party. By M. E. 
Dodge, author of Hans Brinker and 
the Irvington Stories. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The author in this little book makes 
a happy effort to revive amongst us 
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again those pleasant, home-like games 
that give such a charm to the fireside. 
Many of these pastimes are new, and 
all of them interesting and amusing, re- 
quiring enough thought and wit to keep 
one’s faculties in pleasant activity. So- 
ciety, it is true, will scarcely condescend 
to be amused in so simple and cheerful 
away; but as it is a question whether 
itis ever heartily amused, we can very 
well afford to set aside its ruling, and 
enjoy ourselves with the pleasant pas- 
times of our “ Few Friends.” A picture- 
gallery, such as is described in its pages, 
although it might not provoke such ar- 
tistic and wonderful criticisms as the 
Academy of Design, would not yet fail 
to be very amusing. The great charm 
of these games, as the author remarks 
in her preface, is the bringing together 
the old and young, in the common pur- 
suit of pleasure. 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF PLAIN CHANT, 
for the use of schools, seminaries, and 
religious communities. Troy, New 


York: P. J. Dooley. 1868. 


It is with the sincerest pleasure we 
meet with any evidences of a desire to 
return to the use of the Gregorian chant 
in the offices of the church. Perfectly 
rendered, we know of no modern com- 
positions in figured music which can 
equal it in fitness or grandeur. The best 
that can be said of timed music is, that 
it is pleasing ; that its varied harmonies 
delight the ear; and that in the most 
worthy of such compositions there are 
pathetic, joyous, and at times sublime ex- 
pressions. But of the Gregorian chant 
only can it be said that it edifies, com- 
pels to prayer and praise, and never hints 
at the world, the flesh, or the devil. Like 
the sacred vestments of the priest and 
the solemn ceremonies of Catholic wor- 
ship, it is a part of the outward expres- 
sion of the church’s homage to God. -It 
is the befitting song of the sanctuary, 
and we are thankful the church has 
never sanctioned any other. 

To sing Gregorian chant as it should 
be sung is a science of its own; a fact 
not a few of our musicians appear to be 
ignorant of ; and although the present 
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little handbook does not pretend to be a 
treatise on the subject, yet it may per- 
haps be found, in the present state of our 
knowledge, a work better adapted to our 
wants than a more extended and philo- 
sophical treatise would be. 

It is a first book on chant for begin- 
ners, and gives in a concise form all the 
preliminary notions upon which a further 
study may be based. The author has 
divided it into three parts : the first treat- 
ing of the notation of plain chant; the 
second, of the structure and peculiarities 
of the modes or tones ; and the third, or 
psalmody. 

A convenient appendix has been add- 
ed containing the different intonations fof 
High Mass and the Divine Office. The 
whole will be found in strict conform- 
ity with the Roman Missal and Office 
Books, a matter which we deem of no 
slight consequence. The author, we ob- 
serve, has followed the ordi: ary method 
(a faulty one, we think) in the matter of 
the division of the Psaim tones and the 
corresponding adaptation of the words. 
According to the system commonly 
adopted in our choir-books and in works 
on plain chant hitherto published in this 
country, the different mediations and ca- 
dences would require at least four differ- 
ent divisions or pointings of the Psalms. 
In fact, the rules laid down by all mas- 
ters in Gregorian chant for accentuation 
and the adaptation of dactylic and mo- 
nosyllabic words require only one point- 
ing of the Psalms for all the tones and 
their various conclusions. We think this 
important point can be demonstrated, al- 
though it would be out of place here. 

As a book of first principles of the 
chant, we most heartily commend this 
little volume to those for whose use it 
has been prepared, and have no doubt 
that it will find its way into all our semi- 
naries and religious communities, and, 
we venture to hope as well, into our 
schools. To our Catholic youth the 
song of the church ought not to be an 
unintelligible jargon of sound. Let us 
add, that the effort of the publisher in 
putting outa work of this kind is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise, and we trust 
will be fully appreciated. The work 
bears the imprimatur of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Albany. 
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THE Law oF LOVE AND LOVE AS A 
Law ; or, Moral Science, Theoretical 
and Practical. By Mark Hopkins, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Williams 
College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1869. 


This volume, albeit of moderate size 
and pretensions, would require an ela- 
borate review todo it justice. The brief 
notice we bestow on it must not there- 
fore be taken as a criterion of our es- 
timate of its ability, or as a full and ma- 
tured judgment upon its doctrines and 
arguments in detail or in reference to 
special points. Its general scope and 
tenor of thought and reasoning, we can 
say without hesitation, are in accordance 
with Catholic doctrine in respect to those 
matters which are clearly defined, and in 
accordance with that system of moral 
philosophy which we regard as the 
soundest and most rational on matters 
which are open to discussion. The tone 
and spirit of the work are elevated, its 
thought is strong, its style limpid and 
tranquil, its sentiments generally moder- 
ate and conservative. The author de- 
molishes the wretched system of utilita- 


rianism and several other sophisms, by a 
few blows as quietly yet as effectually 


given as those ofa polar bear. He es- 
tablishes also the freedom of the will as 
the necessary condition of obligation, and 
thus cuts up Calvinism root and branch. 
We should be glad to see a more distinct 
statement of the absolute right of God 
over his creatures as the author and 
preserver and sovereign Lord of the 
creation, as the basis of the obligation to 
obey his laws and those of his delegates 
even in things indifferent in themselves. 
This would in no wise conflict with the 
doctrine of the author that the reason of 
the eternal law is situated not merely in 
the free determination of the divine will, 
but chiefly and radically in the divine 
intelligence. The argument proving 
that all morality is determined by the 
final cause, or the relation of human acts 
to the ultimate end of man and creation, 
is admirable. So also is the resolution 
of all the ends and motives of creation 
into the amor entis, which is really the 
dominant idea in the author’s philosophy 
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and forms the character of his book. It 
is chiefly on account of this noble and 
elevated view that we take occasion to 
commend it, and expect a very great 
good to be done by it within the circle of 
the distinguished author’s influence. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. A Compendium of 
Psychology and the History of Philo- 
sophy. Designed as a text-book for 
high-schools and colleges. By Alex- 
ander Bain, M.A., Professor in the 
University of Aberdeen, etc. New 
York: Appletons. 1868. 


We are willing to believe that this 
book may contain much valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the history of philo- 
sophy, physiology, and psychological 
phenomena. But as a text-book of 
“ Mental Science,” it is an utter absurd- 
ity, since its fundamental principle de- 
stroys all metaphysical tertainty. It is 
the quintessence of the worst and most 
absurd opinions of the em>irical school 
of Herbert Spencer and Mill, and there- 
fore simply a dose of intellectual strych- 
nine. For the refutation of this mis- 
called “* Mental Science,” we refer to all 
the philosophical articles of this maga- 
zine, 


LIGHT ON THE Last THINGS. By 
William B. Hayden. Publishing 
House of the New Jerusalem. 20 
Cooper Union. 1869. 


Weare rather surprised not to see on 
the title-page of this book, “ published by 
order of the archangel Gabriel.” It 
gravely informs us that the “ Last Judg- 
ment foretold by Daniel, and in the book 
of Revelation, took place as described 
in that book, in the World of Spirits, in 
the year 1757, upon those who had ac- 
cumulated there since the Lord’s first ap- 
pearing thus finishing the dispensation 
in hades. The last judgment once in- 
augurated, continues to ‘sit,’ as expres- 
sed in Daniel; it ¢onstantly proceeds 
hereafter, as explained in chapter vii. ; 
the vast accumulationtof the evil com- 
munities there will no more be allowed ; 
it takes effect upon the multitudes who 
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arise, at longest, in a very few years.” 
(P.188.) We are glad to have authentic 
intelligence of such a gratifying nature. 
But this is not the best of it. “ This re- 
moved evil influences, for the most part, 
from the intermediate world, replacing 
them with good influences. The heavens 
by the increase of numbers, and by an 
increased endowment of love and wis- 
dom from the Lord, became more power- 
ful, and began immediately, as a conse- 
quence, to shed down their influences 
more powerfully upon mankind,the church 
and the world. And they were moved 
nearer to men by the Lord that they 
might effect this purpose.” We shrewdly 
suspect that our author has taken a moon- 
light ride on Mohammed’s A /borac. Who- 
ever has the curiosity to seek for a brief 
and easily readable summary of that fan- 
tastic system called Swedenborgianism 
will find it in this little volume. In point 
of credibility and reasonableness the 
doctrine of the New Jerusalem Church 
is about on a level with that of the Koran 
and the Book of Mormon, though more 
elevated and pure inits morality. There 
was never anything more ridiculous than 
the pretension of its adepts to be the 
true gnostics or spiritual men, and to 
look down on Catholics as the psychical 
or half carnal. Their doctrine of the in- 
corporation of the Godhead is a crude 
and gross notion incompatible alike with 
the principles of reason and revelation, 
and rendering the formation of either a 
' sound theology or a sound philosophy 
impossible. The rest of their system is 
a tissue of dreams and fancies resting on 
nothing more solid than the imagination 
of Swedenborg, and without the slightest 
claim on the attention of any reasonable 
man. 


LIFE OF THE BLESSED CHARLES SPI- 
NOLA, S.J., with a sketch of the other 
Japanese Martyrs beatified on the 
gth of July, 1867. By Joseph Brock- 
aert, S.J. New York. John G. Shea. 
1869. 


The subject of this memoir was a Jesuit 
missionary in Japan in the seventeenth 
century, illustrious by birth but still more 


so by his virtue. Interwoven with the 
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sketch of his life and martyrdom are many 
incidents of the history of Christianity 
and its glorious confessors in Japan, and 
an interesting account of the recent dis- 
covery of many thousands of Christians 
who have preserved the faith handed 
down by their ancestors from the days of 
persecution until the present time. The 
history of Japanese Christianity will 
compare with that of the first ages of the 
church, and is by itself a sufficient and 
overwhelming proof of the divine truth 
of the Catholic religion. Such books as 
this might be read with profit by every 
Catholic and by all who profess the name 
of Christ. 


THE ConscripT: A Story of the 
French War of 1813. By MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. Translated from the 
twentieth Paris edition. With eight 
full-page illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 186g. 


Those of our readers who have al- 
ready perused this story in our pages, 
will doubtless be pleased to learn that it 
is at length issued in a permanent ‘and 
separate form. The volume needs no 
commendation from us ; and we believe 
that many American readers will find in 
its pages new ideas of war and its hor- 
rors, even although our own battle-fields 
are yet scarcely green. 


OUTLINES OF COMPOSITION. Designed 
to simplify and develop the princi- 
ples of the Art by means of Exercises 
in the preparation of Essays, Debates, 
Lectures, and Orations. For the use 
of schools, colleges, and private stu- 
dents. By H. J. Zandee, and T. E. 
Howard, A.M. Boston: Published by 
Robert S. Davis & Co. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier, and Oakley & Mason. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. St. Louis: Hen- 
dricks and Chittenden. 1869. 


We take pleasure in noticing this 
Manual as an effort in the right direc- 
tion. In all the experience of school- 
children there is nothing more difficult 
or perplexing than the art of composi- 
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tion ; and few, even of the most diligent, 
attain to any degree of ease in its exer- 
cise until maturer years have taught 
them the lesson which these outlines are 
intended to convey, namely, that know- 
ledge precedes speech, and thought goes 
before expression. The years which 
elapse while the young writer is learn- 
ing “ what to say, and how to say it,” 
will, in our view, be materially dimin- 
ished by the use of such works as this, 
and we are glad to see, by its imprint, 
that publishers appreciate its value. 


GRAY’sS SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF 
Botany. Consisting of “ First Les- 
sons in Botany,” and “ Field,’ Forest, 
and Garden Botany,” bound in one 
volume. By Asa Gray, Fisher Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Harvard 
University. New York: Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1869. 


The works of Professor Gray have 
been too long before the public and en- 
joy already too wide a reputation to 
make necessary any extended notice of 
this new and collected edition. The 
volume now before us is a fine octavo 
of more than 600 pages, and contains 
both the principles of the science, and 
the classification and description of va- 
rious plants, to the number of nearly 
three thousand species. The illustra- 
tions are very numerous and of superior 
character ; and the care which is dis- 
played in the revision of the work, and 
its adaptation to the latest advancements 
of science, as well as the mechanical 
execution of the book itself, recom- 
mend it to all lovers of “the Field, 
the Forest, and the Garden.” 


CHARLIE BELL, THE WAIF OF ELM 
IsLAND. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
author of Spartacus to the Gladiators, 
Good Old Times, etc. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1868. pp. 325. 


This book will assuredly suit those 
for whose special pleasure it was writ- 
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ten. It abounds in stirring incident 
and thrilling adventure on sea and 
shore, which, though sometimes some- 
what exaggerated, will not render it less 
acceptable to its juvenile readers. A 
good moral lesson, although not made 
obtrusively prominent, is taught in the 
gratitude of the orphan Charlie to his 
kind protectors. How true, too, and 


how boylike his remark to his “mo- 
ther,” on her expressing doubt as to 
his ability to accomplish a certain pro- 
ject, “O mother! when a boy gets any- 
thing in his head, he is bound to do it, 
by hook or by crook.” 


THE “Catholic Publication Society ” 
will soon publish a new volumé for 
youth, entitled, Glimpses of Pleasant 
Homes, by the authoress of the Life of 
Mother McAuley, etc. It will be beau- 
tifully illustrated and got out in the best 
style of the art. The same Society will 
also soon publish Why People do not 
Believe; or, the Cause of Infidelity, 
translated from the French of Mgr. La- 
pot, of Louvain University ; Wot Yet: A 
Story of To-Day, by Miss Oxenham ; 
Impressions of Spain, by Lady Her- 
bert, illustrated; Zales for the Many ; 
The Life of Father Ravignan; Aubrey 
de Vere’s /rish Odes, and the third se- 
ries of /ilustrated Sunday-School Li- 
brary, will be ready in a few days. 
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